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N WHAT I have to bring 
before you, I do not pre- 


re 
<a) ers 


po KS is available for me any in- 
iw formation that is not avail- 
aie | for every American business man 
who follows European publications and 
governmental reports. I believe, how- 
ever, that I have it in my power to avoid 
the appearance of propaganda with which 
most news from Europe is colored. It 
is almost impossible for any European, 
in discussing his affairs and realizing that 
his words are to be read by an American 
audience, to avoid propaganda. It is 
almost impossible for an American in 
Europe not to be either influenced in a 
positive sense, or repulsed in a negative 
sense. It is also unfortunately true that 
the official, or semiofficial, statements of 
European governments cannot always be 
relied upon. It would be uncharitable 
to suggest that they are incorrectly 
framed from the beginning. When the 
Department of Agriculture of the United 
States, in a period of relative normality, 
can overlook one hundred and thirty-four 
million bushels of wheat, covering a 
period of three years, it is not surprising 
to find the statistics of the continent of 
Europe in relatively bad shape. 

In order to judge the food supply of 
Europe, one must visualize its pre-war 
practices, and this is particularly neces- 
sary when dealing with the. consumption 
of cereals. Europe before the war did 
not, of course, have the same standard 
of living or the same diet as the United 
States. The United Kingdom covered an- 
nually about thirty-three to thirty-five 
per cent of her calories with cereals. 
Progressing toward the Mediterranean 
and the Balkans, one entered countries in 
which the food needs were ‘covered more 
and more by ¢ereals. France before the 
war covered half of her food require- 
ments with cereals, largely bread; Italy, 
about sixty to sixty-two per cent, with 
cereals, bread, paste, rice and corn meal. 
The peasants of the Balkan region had 
ilmost as cereal a diet as the people of 
japan. The food needs of Germany were 
overed to about fifty per cent by cereals, 

cain almost entirely bread. 

Perhaps if we were to weigh the pres- 
ent Europe, outside of the present Rus- 
ia, although it cannot be done even ap- 
proximately, we might say that before 
the war it derived about sixty per cent of 
its calories, and perhaps a little more, 
from cereals. 

Now, during the war and following the 
war, the efforts of nature and of gov- 
ernment—nature being usually more ef- 
fective than government in Europe, as 
everywhere else—were directed usually 
in three channels in order to compensate 
for lowered crops. First, to increasing 
the extraction in the milling of wheat and 
rye. This was raised to an average of 
almost ninety per cent during the late 
years of the war and the first: year after 
the armistice. Beginning with 1920 it has 
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sume to suggest that there ~ 


been the policy of the foreign govern- 
ments, just as rapidly as they could, to 
lower the extraction toward the pre-war 
level. In the United Kingdom, Scandi- 
navia, Holland, Switzerland, in France 
and Spain, pre-war milling is permitted 
on paper, and usually in fact; but as one 
goes through central Europe toward east- 
ern Europe, that has not yet been accom- 
plished, higher extractions are still in ef- 
fect, and flours of as high extraction as 
eighty-five per cent are still legally en- 
forced. 

There is a strong pressure’ from two 
directions brought upon the governments 
to reduce extractions: from the urban 
dweller, who wants lighter bread, and 


_ from the peasant, who wants millfeed. 


This is resisted by the treasuries in coun- 
tries where a higher extraction is still 
in vogue, because the treasury wishes to 
limit imports. 

The second method adopted was to 
control consumption. Consumption was 
controlled by ration and a price. If a 
government is able to allocate a daily 
amount of flour to be baked into bread, 
and can fix the price, and does them both, 
for practical purposes the government 
controls the consumption of cereals, be- 
cause there is no way in which these two 
regulations can be circumvented. The 
peasant is interested in circumventing 
food regulations only when he sees a 
profit. The peasant cannot sell grain as 
human food through smuggling, because 
the buyer has no use for the raw wheat 
and rye. The attempts of the peasant to 
get around the food controller are in the 
direction of poultry production, dairy 
products and meat. The peasant’s only 
desire in escaping the regulations regard- 
ing disposition of bread grains is to feed 
them to animals, in place of turning them 
over to the mill. But in so far as the 
mills secure grain, the peasant is help- 
less, and makes no attempt to violate the 
regulation. Therefore, the governments 
had it in their power to control how much 
cereal was consumed, the extraction and 
the price, and in this way they consciously 
pushed up the consumption of bread dur- 
ing the war, and in the earlier years after 
the armistice. Now, with the dropping 
of the regulations, one by one, in each 
country, the consumption tends to return 
to the plane of market conditions. 

The third method of controlling cereal 
consumption was the stretching of gluten 
containing flour with other cereals. This 
was practiced all over Europe, not only 
with cereals, but with a great many other 
ingredients. Now, we wonder at this dis- 
tance why the governments of Europe 
would take an almost indigestible and 
inert thing like ground straw, birch bark, 


or bulrush roots, and mix them with flour. 
This was done often, and there was a 
very good physiological reason for it. 

The individual judges of the physio- 
logical value of a meal by its staying 
qualities; in other words, we get hungry 
again after a meal in a period of time 
depending on the emptying of the stom- 
ach and upon the length of digestion. If 
my stomach empties in four hours, I 
would be hungry again in six; but if my 
stomach empties in two hours, I shall 
probably be hungry in four. Now, the 
thing that makes the stomach empty slow- 
ly is fat. When fats are low in the diet, 
the stomach empties rapidly, and the in- 
dividual gets hungry more quickly. Since 
fats were scarce all over the continent 
of Europe, they had to adopt some device 
for making food stay longer in the stom- 
ach. Take two slices of bread and spread 
them with butter and eat them, and then 
upon another morning take two slices of 
bread and eat them spread with jam, and 
you will see the difterence. Even when 
the number of calories is identical, the 
bread and butter “stays” with you, the 
bread and jam does not “stay” with you. 

It is the sense of hunger that makes a 
population satisfied or dissatisfied. So 
all over Europe the purpose of making 
bread very coarse was supplemented by 
the addition of almost indigestible things, 
not merely to make more bulk, although 
that was desired so that they would have 
more loaves to issue, but so that with the 
indigestible bread the individual felt him- 
self satiated longer than if he had eaten 
something more digestible. 

These were the three chief methods by 
which the governments stretched their 
cereals, so that in Europe as a whole it 
is probably safe to say that using the 
figures sixty to sixty-two per cent as the 
pre-war level, during the year 1918-19 it 
had probably risen to seventy-five per 
cent, 

During the last two years what has Eu- 
rope done to fill her needs? It is rather 
difficult to present any figures on the 
subject, on account of the debacle in 
Russia, and the secession of Finland, 
Livonia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Poland and 
Bessarabia from the pre-war Russia. Be- 
fore the war, Europe in its present 
boundaries, outside of the present Rus- 
sia, raised about thirty-nine million tons 
of wheat, and about twenty-seven million 
tons of rye, making in all sixty-six mil- 
lion tons of bread grains. She imported 
fourteen to sixteen million, making her 
total consumption somewhere in the 
neighborhood of eighty million tons. 

In 1920 these figures were thirty plus 
fifteen, or forty-five million tons. In 
1921 they were thirty-seven plus twenty- 


one, or fifty-eight million tons. They im- 
ported about seventeen million tons in 
each of these years. In other words, the 
pre-war bread consumption was about 
eighty million tons of bread grains. In 
the calendar year 1920 they had only 
sixty-four, but in 1921 it had risen to 
seventy-five million tons. 

The difference was taken up in three 
ways. One, extraction was lowered. 
Second, there had been increase in bread 
rations in certain countries. Thirdly, the 
peasants fed more to animals. Let me 
say that the pre-war figures were at 
least two million tons too high, because 
Germany has padded her figures for 
years. In all probability the crop of 
1920 was considerably larger than re- 
ported, because the peasants everywhere 
tried to conceal these grains in order to 
feed them to animals. It was in that 
year three times as profitable to feed 
wheat or rye to animals and sell the pork 
and butter through smugglers as it was 
to sell the grain to the government at a 
fixed price. The figure for 1921 is prob- 
ably nearly correct, although it indi- 
cates a surprisingly large crop for the 
year. This testifies more than anything 
else can to the recovery of agriculture 
in Europe. 

In order to emphasize the actual situa- 
tion in Europe, let us consider what she 
has imported, on top of this good crop, 
up to the present time. Wheat closed 
yesterday in Chicago at one dollar and 
seventeen cents. When we look back 
only a few weeks, to the time when the 
same wheat sold in Chicago at one dollar 
and forty cents, this was currently inter- 
preted at the time as being an expression 
of scarcity in Europe. At no time has 
the actual condition in Europe justified 
apprehension. 

In the period between July 1 and 
April 1, the total export wheat on the 
water last year was four hundred and 
fifty-four million bushels; this year it 
was five hundred and ten million bushels. 
In the crop of 1921, Europe not only 
raised fourteen million tons of wheat and 
rye more than she had in the previous 
year, but she imported some fifty million 
bushels more than she had in the previous 
year. 

Now, as against these crops and these 
shipments, let us take the most recent 
figures for the erops of India, Australia 
and Argentina. I had the pleasure only 
a few days ago of having these reported 
figures checked up by a very competent 
English importer, who landed in San 
Francisco from India, and is on his way 
back to London. 

He gives these figures for each of 
these three countries: India, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five million bushels; Aus- 
tralia, one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lion; Argentina, one hundred and seventy 
million; a total of six hundred and seven- 
ty million bushels, those being the har- 
vests of January, February and March 
of this year. The pre-war average was 
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six hundred and thirty million. These 
wheats are considerably above the aver- 
age in millable quality. So you see 
Europe enters into a new crop year with 
good prospects. 

From Argentina and from Australia 
the exports will go in a normal flow, de- 
pending upon the ability of the Euro- 
pean powers to pay in cash or goods, or 
to buy on credit. This is not the case, 
however, with India. The government 
holds back export licenses for Indian 
wheat until the summer monsoon has 
made the grain crop of India, because it 
is compelled to keep a reserve. Now, 
before the war, when there was no social 
unrest in India, a crop of three hundred 
and sixty-five million bushels of wheat 
would have meant a large exportable 
surplus. At present it need not mean 
anything of the kind at all. If the pres- 
ent social unrest continues in India, the 
government may not find it wise to let 
a single bushel of this surplus go out. 
If the social unrest in India quiets down, 


the government may be in a position to- 


allow exports. It is an insurance for 
the imperial government to keep that 
wheat in India if social unrest persists. 

Now for the future. If we take these 
three crops and, even disregarding India, 
take the present condition of the winter 
wheat crop of the United States, the 
seeding conditions of the spring wheat 
crop of the United States and of the 
spring wheat. crop of western Canada, 
and if one takes the latest estimates of 
the condition of wheat and rye in Europe, 
we arrive at the following situation. 
Europe may fall four million tons be- 
low the crop of last year. It has had a 
poor winter for these grains, and there 
may be considerable abandonment. In 
other words, there is a certain hazard in 
connection with the situation that did 
not exist last year; but this hazard sta- 
tistically is relatively small, because Eu- 
rope can take care of a shortage of four 
million tons by extracting higher and 
adding more stretching material. 

There is, therefore, in this entire sta- 
tistical situation, if one takes the normal 
crop hazard for the present crop in 
North America and Europe, no basis for 
apprehension for Europe, leaving Russia 
out entirely. The wheat trade of the 
world has correctly analyzed the situa- 
tion, despite all the propaganda sent out 
from Europe, and the present price of 
wheat in the world reflects the relative 
situation in Europe, in the absence of ex- 
traordinary crop failure. 

Furthermore, the alarming reports 
about the lack of the Russian crop mean 
little. The lack of grain from Russia 
means little more than an increased pro- 
duction somewhere else, in Argentina, 
Australia and North America, leaving 
India entirely out of consideration, and 
these countries have amply demonstrated 
their ability to take the place of Russia. 
The United States, Canada, Australia 
and the Argentine can furnish the two 
hundred and sixty million bushels of 
wheat which once were contributed by 
Russia in the past. 

If Europe has the money to buy in 
the world markets, she can do so, but it 
is much easier for her to buy from Rus- 
sia, because Russia’s needs for goods are 
so much greater than ours. However, 
the capacity for wheat growing in Rus- 
sia is negligible for the time being, ex- 
cept in the event of an extraordinary 
wheat failure in the world. 

Now, if you will go back to a period 
of one and two years ago, giving the in- 
dex numbers of various commodities, you 
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will note that in Europe wheat had then 
a very high index number as compared 
with other commodities. In other words, 
the buying power of wheat for other 
things in Europe was very high. Wheat 
had the most buying power of almost any 
commodity in Europe in relation to other 
domestic commodities. This power has 
been falling, and wheat is now down to 
its relative value. This fall in the index 
number of wheat expresses for Europe 
what our trade price expresses here. 

This high index number was partly ar- 
tificial, due to government control, and 
partly natural, in that wheat was a pre- 
mium article. As an illustration of this, 
I may point out that on May 1 the gold 
price of domestic wheat in Germany was 
lower than the gold price of domestic 
wheat in New York, while the gold prices 
of domestic oats and barley in Ger- 
many were higher than the gold prices 
of domestic oats and barley in New 
York; in other words, today in Germany 
wheat of the domestic crop is relatively 
cheaper than oats and barley. 

Germany has what they call a requisi- 
tion, that takes from the peasant twenty 
per cent of his crop of bread grains at 
a fixed price, and the government also 
imports all grain. The government takes 
the twenty per cent that is requisitioned 
from the peasant, adds it to the imported 
bread grain, and uses the total for the 
purpose of a subsidized ration. The bread 
that is made from this wheat is sold at 
lower than cost price. The balance of 
the domestic crop, eighty per cent, is 
sold on a commercial basis. 

Now, the Reparations Commission has 
been pressing Germany to stop subsidiz- 
ing. Germany has been subsidizing bread, 
coal, transportation, rents, everything 
that the industrialist wanted. This sub- 
sidy finds expression in the issue of 
paper money. The issue of paper money 
makes the return of even seminormal 
monetary conditions impossible, and 
makes the payment of reparations im- 
possible. Germany, therefore, has been 
pressed to cease the subsidy. 

On the other hand, the pressure in 
Germany is in the other direction, due 
to the rising food costs to the working 
class. Only a month ago a petition was 
presented to the Reichstag, requesting 
that the amount of rationed bread at a 
lower price be increased. This was op- 
posed by the agrarians, and it was also 
opposed by the government under pres- 
sure of the Reparations Commission, and 
the Reichstag decided in the negative. 

If Germany has a good wheat and rye 
crop this year, that is to say the same 
as last year, she intends, if the world’s 
crops of wheat are normal this summer, 
to abolish even this twenty per cent 
requisition, make the import of flour 
free, and have all milling and all manu- 
facturing rest on a commercial basis. 
But this promise is dependent upon the 
crops in Germany and crops outside. 

The particular factors with reference 
to the situation in the United Kingdom 
are different. They are the largest im- 
porters. Italy will always take durum 
wheat, but she will import no more flour 
wheat than she has to. France will im- 
port little. The two big importers, aside 
from Scandinavia, Holland and Switzer- 
land, are Germany and the United King- 
dom. 

Various things are influencing the 
course of cereal consumption in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. One of them is the, stored 
cattle situation. When cattle are shipped 
into the United Kingdom, the present 
regulation is that live animals brought 






into England, except those imported for 
purposes of breeding, which must be 
kept under observation for some weeks, 
must be slaughtered within twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours after reaching port, 
ostensibly to prevent the introduction of 
animal disease into the herds of the 
United Kingdom. 

This rule is being enforced against Ca- 
nadian stored cattle. 

The real purpose of it is to give the 
premium trade to the British and Irish 
producers. When a steer in relatively 
good condition is put on a boat at 
Quebec or Montreal, and takes a ten-, 
twelve-, or fourteen-day seasick voyage, 
on arrival in Liverpool it is not in first 


grade condition, from the standpoint of “ 12,031,000 barrels of flour. 


the British market. If that steer could 
be fed two, three or four weeks, it would 
be as good a slaughtering animal as any- 
body would want, and that is the reason 
why the British government will not al- 
low it to be done. The Canadian gov- 
ernment sent over a committee last sum- 
mer about it, protesting against this pro- 
hibition. All believers in cheaper food 
in England want this prohibition re- 
scinded. If imported cattle could be 
finished in England, this would act as a 
stimulant to the consumption of animal 
feeds, with a consequent influence on 
importations of grain as opposed to the 
milled products thereof. 

Then there is the question of oleomar- 
garine and its varying prices. The price 
of oleomargarine has fallen almost to 
its pre-war level. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that with a normal but- 
ter consumption, the consumption of 
bread tends to fall, and with a return of 
normal dairy supplies, and the re-estab- 
lishing of permanent conditions in the 
United Kingdom, experts expect to see a 
retreat in the consumption of bread from 
the present high level down toward the 
pre-war level. This is, however, largely 
a question, of course, of the re-establish- 
ment of work in England, and a cessa- 
tion of the present volume of unemploy- 
ment. 

There has been in the last sixty days 
in Australia and in New Zealand an ap- 
peal by the growers of live stock to their 
governments, as they did three years ago, 
to carry over the stock there, because the 
present prices of frozen carcasses in the 
United Kingdom have fallen to an un- 
profitable plane. If the governments of 
the Australasian countries refuse this, 
and they market the crop, if I may call 
it that, of cattle, at the present low 
prices, one will expect to see the con- 
sumption of meat in the United Kingdom 
rise rapidly, and if the consumption of 
meat rises rapidly, this will be accom- 
panied by a fall in the consumption of 
flour. 

During recent months there has been 
another side to this picture: the greatly 
increased importation of feeds into Eu- 
rope. Corn imports from the United 
States have increased over fifty million 
bushels for the period from the first of 
last July up to the first of April, as com- 
pared with a year ago. In the same 
period of 1920-21 there was an importa- 
tion from the United States of 1,837,000 
tons of concentrated feeds of all kinds. 
This last year shows an importation of 
5,300,000 tons, or practically three times 
as much. This will find its expression, of 
course, in a future increase in meat and 
dairy products in Europe. The effect 
will not be seen for a number of months, 
but we may expect early next spring, 
with dairy products and with swine, and 
to a certain extent even before that, as 
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the result of this movement a large in- 
crease in the production of meat and 
dairy products in Europe. This will have, 
of course, its counter effect in the con- 
sumption of cereals. 

While this has been going on, there has 
been a reversal in the relation of wheat 
and flour exports, which is very impor- 
tant, and which, of course, is of particu- 
lar concern to the American millers. In 
the comparable nine months of last year 
and this year, ending on April 1, last 
year we exported two hundred and 
twenty-four million bushels of wheat and 
thirty-nine million bushels of rye, making 
a total of two hundred and sixty-three 
million bushels, and we also exported 
In the last 
nine months we have exported one hun- 
dred and eighty-one million bushels of 
wheat and fifteen million bushels of rye, 
making the sum of one hundred and 
ninety-six million bushels, while our flour 
exports have risen to 12,654,000 barrels. 
In other words, the exportation of wheat 
in the state of wheat during the last nine 
months, as compared to the previous 
period, has fallen from two hundred and 
sixty-three million to one hundred and 
ninety-six million bushels, whereas tlic 
exportation of flour has been a little more 
than maintained as against the compa- 
rable period, a decided shift in the direc- 
tion of flour as against wheat. 

This is due largely to two factors. 
Whenever wheat lands in Liverpool at a 
dollar and a half a bushel, it means that 
the fraction that is made into millfeed 
is worth fifty dollars a ton. Unless the 
price of flour can be made to carry this 
burden, this means an expensive millfeed, 
as against the five million tons of other 
cattle feed imported, which is very much 
below the comparable level of the price 
of millfeed to be made from American 
wheat. 

While the miller in Europe wants to 
grind the imported wheat if he can, in 
the final analysis he is not going to get 
that wheat to grind if other kinds of 
animal feed of a comparable quality can 
be obtained for a lower price than the 
one at which he can sell millfeed, base« 
on a certain price of wheat, and this 
even though there is a preference for 
millfeed for the use of animals and for 
dairy cows. 

There is in Europe today a demand 
both for domestic millfeed and for other 
feeds. It may be said that millfeed is 
at a distinct disadvantage in the Euro- 
pean market as compared to the other 
concentrates that are being imported, so 
long as the price is relatively higher than 
the price of the competing feeds, and this 
places the miller at a great disadvantage. 

Moreover, the people abroad have had a 
liberal education in the use of hard wheat 
flour, as the result of regulations by 
which we compelled them during the war 
to take flour, not wheat. The flour was 
put in some cases into a blend, because 
it was not always politically wise to issue 
an American flour of an extraction of 
seventy-four per cent, and fairly white. 
to one section of a population, while 
another ‘section got eighty-five per cent 
extraction flour. The bakers of Europe 
in the past two or three years have had 
more experience in handling straight hard 
flour than they ever had before the war, 
and for the past three years they have 
educated the European consumer to 
hard flour. Today in Europe the bakers 
want to import flour directly, rather than 
to have the wheat imported and milled 
there, because they know that when our 

(Continued on page 1074.) 
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THE PACKERS’ PREDICAMENT 


The packers have found the consump- 
tion of fresh meat falling below produc- 
tion, and a serious situation confronts 
them. To stimulate the demand is the 
obvious solution of the difficulty; either 
that or to combine and reduce produc- 
tion. The public taste has become less 
friendly to meat eating than it once was, 
having a greater variety of foods to 
choose from. One of the three meals a 
day, breakfast, once meat demanding, 
has ceased to consume it. Almost every- 
where in America fruit, cereals and 
eggs, with an occasional slice of bacon 
or ham, now constitute breakfast; people 
have, generally speaking, abandoned eat- 
ing heavily of meats at this time of day 
simply because they have found they feel 
better for it. 

This change alone means a heavy loss 
in the consumptive demand for fresh 
meats, and the packers feel it. If they 
would devote their efforts to making 
their bacon and ham choicer and more 
appetizing, as well as cheaper, they 
might materially increase the consump- 
tion of these products at breakfast time, 
but they want to bring back steaks and 
chops, and in order to do so they have 
apparently attempted a collective propa- 
ganda, 

They realize that in order to increase 
the demand for meat it is necessary to 
decrease the consumption of something 
else; the human appetite will not take 
in additional food, no matter how well 
or how ingeniously it may be advertised. 
rom an article in Collier’s for June 3 
hy Dr. Woods Hutchinson, entitled “Why 
Do We Eat?” it would appear that 
bread has been selected as one of the 
food products to be displaced in order 
that the demand for meat may come up 
to productive requirements. 

Just what the relations existing be- 
tween Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Collier’s 
and the packers may be, whether purely 
academic and disinterested, or strictly 
commercial, or a happy blend, whereby 
the ethical susceptibilities of .author and 
publisher are properly safegharded and 
protected, the general public is not in- 
fuvmed. Perhaps, even probably, there is 
no connection whatever between the 
acute necessity of the packers to increase 
he consumption of meat and the eager 

lingness of Dr. Hutchinson and Col- 
‘ler’s to advocate so emphatically and 
unreservedly its more liberal use as food. 
lot it pass as a mere coincidence. 

\s such, however, it is strange that the 
‘nor of his entire article should be so 
‘losely in accord with the interest of the 
packers as to suggest this to the casual 
reader as the source of its inspiration. 
Dr. Hutchinson goes so far and so 
strong in his denunciation of bread as to 
defeat his object, if that be an increase 
in the consumption of meat. He badly 
overplays his hand, and as he is care- 
ful to ignore the relative cost of bread 
and meat in proportion to their food 
values, it is clear that he is not anxious 
to do justice to the former. 

If bread is to be sacrificed in order to 
imake room for meat, Dr. Hutchinson’s 
argument is altogether too sweeping and 
unreasonable to carry weight with the 
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consumer who is to be persuaded to 
abandon the cheaper for the dearer food. 
He will ask for something more con- 
vincing than Dr. Hutchinson’s mere dic- 
tum before he will shift from a food he 
is accustomed to and likes to the one 
so strenuously over-urged. Concerning 
bread Dr. Hutchinson says: 

“Man cannot live by bread alone. 
Bread may be the staff of life, but it is 
a clumsy kind of club without the blood- 
red iron of meat to put a point on it and 
turn it into a spear or pike. 

“As faith without works is dead, bread 
without butter is dry in more senses 
than one, and the problem of knowing 
on which side one’s bread is buttered 
should be solved after the classic fash- 
ion of George Washington, by seeing that 
it is buttered on both sides. 

“The modern health counsel of Polo- 
nius is not ‘Put money in thy purse,’ 
but ‘Put butter on thy bread, and put 
it on thick. 

“The emphasis of modern up-to-date 
dietetics has shifted over completely. 
No one bothers about mere bread, be- 
cause almost any one can get plenty of it 
or its cheaper equivalent in rice, corn 
meal, or potatoes, to keep him alive and 
give steam power. In fact, most people 
today, especially us workers, eat a great 
deal too much bread or other cheaper 
starches, and our problem is to eat less 
bread and cheap starches and more milk, 
butter, meat, fruits, and green vege- 
tables. 

“Among the working classes in Eng- 
land and in our own great cities and 
factory towns, there is actually a great 
deal of bread-and-jam-and-coffee, or 
bread - and - margarine - and - tea anemia 
from living too exclusively on this most 
unwholesome cereal. 

“*Kat less bread!’ should be our slo- 
gan, and more milk, meat, bacon, fruits, 
and green vegetables. 

“Not a few of us workers actually take 
two thirds of the entire fuel value of 
our food in.«the shape of bread. The 
man who stands on the bread line and 
lives chiefly upon bread will always be a 
down-and-outer; weak, lazy, easily dis- 
couraged, because bread puts no ‘fire in 
the belly’ or courage in the heart. 

“The troops that ate the most meat 
and the least bread—the New Zea- 
landers, the Australians, the Canadians, 
and our own doughboys—made the finest 
shock troops in the war. And when Ger- 
many began to run out of meat, animal 
fats, milk and cheese for her shock 
troops, her doom was sealed, though she 
had enough bread, starch, and vegetable 
oils left, right down to the armistice.” 

The reader will note, in view of the 
packers’ predicament with some covert 
amusement, that every time the Doctor 
takes a slam at bread, he is careful to 
say a good word for the “blood-red iron 
of meat.” It is significant. To pro- 
nounce bread “this most unwholesome 
cereal” is going some, even in the line 
of sensational food propaganda. 

Most of his statements are mere super- 
ficial expressions, which carry no weight 
as arguments or reasons for the faith he 
pretends to have in him. No one advo- 


cates living on bread alone, no one denies 
that bread should be buttered, on both 
sides even, if the eater so prefers it. 
If the Doctor is paid by the word for 
his contribution to Collier’s, there is a 
reason for this superfluity of language, 
but if he is trying to present a case for 
the consideration of the intelligent read- 
er, such irrelevant material is sheer 
waste of words. 

It is quite true that “no one bothers 
about mere bread, because almost any- 
body can get plenty of it.” It is good 
and it is cheap, and therein lies the dif- 
ficulty in dislodging it in favor of meat. 
Dr. Hutchinson says this is “our prob- 
lem,” and if thereby he means the prob- 
lem of the packers and himself, “us 
workers,” he is correct. 

The man on the bread line to whom he 
refers was a meat eater before he came 
there; there is no doubt of that. If, 
therefore, he is down and out, and the 
responsibility for his condition rests with 
the food he ate, meat and not bread must 
take it. 

Certainly the soldiers he mentions had 
more meat. to eat than others; they also 
had plenty of bread, and it was good 
bread and they ate enormous quantities 
of it. Dr. Hutchinson’s information that 
the Germans had enough bread left at 
the close of the war to supply their 
troops must have been received through 
private and exclusive sources, for it cer- 
tainly does not accord with the facts as 
given through other channels. 

Facts, however, are not Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s strong point. In truth, in the com- 
position of such an article as his, facts 
are not needed; rather they stand in 
the way of a free and glorious expres- 
sion of the writer’s views, which, in order 
to be sensational enough to command 
attention, must sweep truth aside and de- 
pend entirely on the author’s soaring 
fancies. If this be propaganda for pack- 
ers it is poor stuff, and if it is intended 
as a dissertation on food values, based 
on scientific or medical truths, it is worse. 


THE MILLERS’ RESOLUTIONS 

The immediate and specific results of 
any trade meeting are usually measured 
by the formal resolutions adopted. There 
may be, and indeed generally are, other 
things of even greater value to be con- 
sidered, but their significance is not defi- 
nite or instantly to be determined, where- 
as resolutions, once passed, stand un- 
equivocally for just what they are. 

The resolutions adopted at the Kansas 
City meeting, considered as a whole, did 
credit to the ability and sound judgment 
of the committee which prepared thefn, 
although the manner of their adoption 
left something to be desired. Only one 
of them, the resolution regarding the 
tariff, was the subject of any real debate; 
the others were put through without dis- 
cussion, and the report was actually voted 
on in the final minutes of the concluding 
session by only a small minority of those 
attending the convention. However, the 
absence of specific protest may be ac- 
cepted as sufficient proof that the mill- 
ing industry is content to accept these 
resolutions as indicative of its collective 
opinions. 

Three of the resolutions adopted de- 
serve particular commendation. The most 
important one, of course, is that dealing 
with the tariff. The millers have been 
sorely handicapped throughout the past 
twelve months, when the Fordney tariff 
bill has been under almost constant con- 
sideration, by the failure of the Chicago 
meeting last June to take any action with 
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regard to tariff matters. Thus the in- 
dustry was left in the unfortunate pre- 
dicament of providing no guide to its 
committees and representatives except 
the resolution adopted in 1913. This reso- 
lution, while admirable in principle, was 
silent as to the relationship between du- 
ties on wheat and its products which 
could properly be termed compensatory. 

The whole problem of wheat and flour 
duties ever since the introduction of the 
preposterous emergency tariff bill has 
turned on this one question. The prin- 
ciple of the 1913 resolution has been ac- 
cepted by every one as sound, but there 
has been little agreement, even among the 
millers themselves, as tv what constitutes 
genuine compensation, and provides an 
adequate protection for the farmer by 
placing the products of wheat on the 
same basis as the grain itself. 

The resolution adopted in Kansas City 
makes this statement in absolutely un- 
equivocal terms, and clearly sets forth the 
reasons underlying the proposed ratio of 
five and a half to one. Furthermore, it 
goes straight to the root of the matter by 
urging this duty on wheat flour, and a 
duty of two dollars a ton on bran and 
middlings, not for the protection of the 
millers, but for the safeguarding of the 
farmers themselves. One may regret that 
a totally unnecessary introductory sen- 
tence in this resolution brought in an 
economic and political question which has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the case, 
and which, in consequence, weakens the 
force of the resolution as a whole, but 
the definite statement of what constitutes 
a compensatory duty is, beyond question, 
the most important single achievement of 
the convention. 

The milling industry is likewise to be 
congratulated on having, although some- 
what tardily, taken a definite stand with 
regard to the practice of permitting in- 
spection of flour at destination prior to 
payment of draft and possession of title. 
The resolution adopted at Chicago last 
year conveyed, by implication, a denun- 
ciation of this custom, but its wording 
involved a compromise which was any- 
thing but outspoken. Now, however, the 
milling industry has put itself on record 
as maintaining that the flour sales con- 
tract means exactly what it says, and that 
allowing inspection before payment is a 
flat contradiction of the terms of the sell- 
ing agreement. If millers still want to 
permit this inspection in special cases, 
they can do so by merely making a note 
to that effect a written condition of the 
contract, but, lacking such specific pro- 
vision, inspection at destination prior to 
the passing of title ought speedily to be- 
come a dead issue. 

Finally, the milling industry has un- 
equivocally stated its opinion regarding 
the misuse of the terms “mill” or “miller” 
by flour handlers who carry on no actual 
milling activities. This practice is con- 
demned “as a menace to legitimate milling 
enterprise,” and as “a cloak for indi- 
vidual irresponsibility.” It is to be hoped 
that the final sentence of the resolution, 
urging the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate this abuse, will not have to 
be invoked, and that the offending con- 
cerns Will take prompt measures to com- 
ply with the clearly expressed wishes of 
the milling industry in this respect. 

The other resolutions, while in several 
instances important, are less notable than 
these three because they express advocacy 
of general principles rather than indica- 
tions of specific action. No resolution, 
for example, however strongly phrased, 
will induce the millers to give their export 
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business to American steamship lines un- 
less the service provided by these lines 
is fairly comparable to that given by their 
competitors. The statement regarding 
speculation in foodstuffs is of great value 
as affording clear proof that the milling 
industry utterly condemns the kind of 
speculation in grain which has of late 
been so active, but action on this matter 
depends on the various boards of trade 
or, if they fail to do anything, on the fed- 
eral government itself. 

Considered as a group, the resolutions 
formulated and adopted at Kansas City 
do great credit to the milling industry, 
and particularly to the committee which, 
under Mr. Rothwell’s able leadership, 
drew up the report embodying them. 
They will serve to clear up a number of 
points hitherto left in more or less ob- 
scurity, and will guide the officers and 
committees of the Federation in their 
efforts during the coming year. 


FORD’S FLIVVER FLOUR 


The following appalling news to mill- 
ers came over the wires last week: 


“Boston, Mass., May 19.—Henry Ford, 
the wizard of flivverdom, has, according 
to Blas A. Lackovic, his personal chef 
and private bodyguard, paused in his 
usual labors to invent and produce a new 
kind of flour that will undersell anything 
now on the market and will be, in addi- 
tion, much more healthful and invigorat- 
ing than any flour heretofore known. 

“Lackovic says the new flour is made of 
wheat and is unbleached. It is flaky in 
composition, according to him, and makes 
the purest, whitest bread ever seen on 
any table. He waxes enthusiastic in its 
praise, and asserts that it will prove far 
more healthful and life sustaining than 
the ordinary brands. He predicts that it 
will lead to a hundred years of life for 
its users. 

“According to the chef, Mr. Ford has 
built a small flour mill in Detroit, and is 
there experimenting with the new food. 
It has not yet been placed on the market, 
he says, but is used exclusively on Mr. 
Ford’s own table. He adds that Mr. Ford 
will be able to sell it at eighty-six cents 
for a twenty-five-pound cask as against 
the present retail price of flour of a dol- 
lar and a quarter per sack.” 


This man ’Ennery is a terrible person; 
apparently there is no limit to his ambi- 
tion. Not content with conquering the 
kingdom of Flivverdom, he now proposes 
to invade the millers’ field and, if his man 
Lackovic is telling the truth, he will have 
a monopoly of flour making as soon as 
his mill in Detroit is through experi- 
menting. 

In order to prove that ’Ennery’s flour 
will prolong life for a hundred years, as 
claimed, it will be necessary to wait a 
century, which will give the present in- 
dustry time in which to prepare for its 
inevitable extinction. This is one com- 
fort. 

On the other hand, the fact that it is 
to be sold in “casks” is a disturbing 
thought. Possibly its inventor has dis- 
covered a method of making a flour which 
combines the best qualities of the wheat 
berry with those of that product*which 
formerly was found in casks, and in such 
a form and manner as to evade the pro- 
hibition laws. If this be so, it is all up 
with the milling trade, and its members 
may as well prepare to pass out; no one 
could possibly compete with such a com- 
bination, and ’Ennery would have the 
field to himself. 
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TAXING BUFFALO GRAIN 


The steadily increasing prominence of 
Buffalo as a flour milling center, and 
particularly the tendency of western 
companies to establish branch mills there, 
have called attention to an anomalous 
situation which exists in regard to insur- 
ance rates on grain. Companies accus- 
tomed to a basic rate of approximately 
eight and eight tenths cents per hundred 
dollars of value on grain stored in west- 
ern steel, tile or concrete tanks are quite 
unable to understand why the insurance 
on their grain stored in Buffalo under ex- 
actly the same conditions should be as 
high as twenty-two cents. 

For many years the leading fire insur- 
ance companies have maintained an or- 
ganization known as the Western Actu- 
arial Bureau, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago and branches throughout the middle 
western states, which has formulated uni- 
form schedules of insurance rates, ap- 
plicable throughout some fifteen or six- 
teen states. Thus the basic rate on grain 
in steel, tile or conerete tanks is the same 
in all parts of the Middle West, being 
fixed by the Western Actuarial Bureau 
on the basis of the vast amount of data 
in its possession, and being likewise sub- 
ject to state supervision through the sev- 
eral state insurance commissions. 

There is a somewhat similar organiza- 
tion in New York, having supervi- 
sion over the local rating bureaus in many 
parts of the East, but so far Buffalo has 
successfully managed to keep outside the 
sphere of influence of this body. In Buf- 
falo the insurance rates are fixed solely 
by the local rating bureau, which is con- 
trolled by the Buffalo agencies, and these 
rates are not subject to outside super- 
vision. 

The Buffalo agencies, by their close 
control, have been able to maintain a 
basic rate averaging twenty-two cents 
per year on every hundred dollars of 
value, with a one hundred per cent co- 
insurance clause, as compared with the 
eight and eight tenths cents rate, with 
a ninety per cent co-insurance clause, ef- 
fective throughout the Middle West. 

If Buffalo were an isolated community, 
storing grain for its local mills, such a 
discrimination “would concern only itself. 
Present conditions, and still more the 
prospects of future developments, how- 
ever, make this utterly unreasonable dif- 
ference in insurance rates a matter of 
far-reaching interest. Buffalo’s position 
as the normal terminus for lake shipments 
of grain, and its notable facilities for 
milling grain from both the United States 
and Canada, make its growth as a great 
milling center quite logical, and the ex- 
tension of western milling interests to 
include Buffalo properties has been a nat- 
ural result of geographical conditions. 

Under such circumstances, it is hardly 
reasonable for Buffalo to discourage the 
further development of its own milling 
and grain handling activities for the ap- 
parent benefit of the insurance companies 
and their Buffalo agents. Even they will 
not profit thereby in the end, for if the 
local insurance rates are not brought in- 
to something like a proper relation with 
those charged elsewhere, ways will un- 
questionably be devised for getting 
around them. 

The remedy seems to be largely, and 
perhaps wholly, in the hands of the com- 
mercial interests of Buffalo itself. Since 
the insurance rates on grain are made 
locally, and are not subject to super- 
vision from the outside, it follows that 
the Buffalo rating bureau would unques- 
tionably respond if sufficient pressure 














were brought to bear on it by the Buffalo 
banks and other leading commercial or- 
ganizations. This pressure they are like- 
ly to exert as soon as they can be brought 
to see what effect a continuation of the 
existing discrimination is likely and, in- 
deed, bound to have. 

Currents of trade are turned by ap- 
parently small influences, and as outside 
milling interests increase their holdings 
in Buffalo, such an unreasonable discrim- 
ination as this one is sure to grow in 
importance. The millers who are consid- 
ering the establishment of new plants in 
Buffalo have no desire to pay a special 
tax on their stored grain for the benefit 
of the insurance companies and their 
agents and if the city wishes to encour- 
age the further extension of its milling 
and grain handling activities, it would do 
well to look carefully into this matter of 
insurance rates, and to see if there is any 
valid reason why its own practice in this 
matter should be so different from that 
in force elsewhere. 


GOLF AND CO-OPERATION 

There used to be a saying to the effect 
that if golf interferes with business, give 
up business. Gradually, however, people 
are coming to realize that the alternative 
is not as simple as this, and that there 
are times when golf, or its equivalent, is 
actually an integral and important part 
of business in the larger’sense. The mill- 
ers’ convention at Kansas City was by no 
means exclusively, or even primarily, a 
golf tournament, and yet the enduring 
value to the whole industry of the hours 
devoted to recreation is likely to prove 
quite as great as that of the time spent 
in listening to addresses or in actual de- 
liberation. 

There may be industries, dominated by 
a few immense organizations, in which 
the good will of the members one toward 
another counts for very little, but, in 
heartfelt thankfulness be it said, the flour 
milling industry is not one of these. 
Rather, it is made up of representatives 
of every state and of almost every county 
in the nation, of men of every type of 
mind and habit of action, of keen com- 
petitors who yet have one chief aim in 
common, because the welfare of all, great 
and small, east and west, depends on 
maintaining and increasing the consump- 
tion of wheat flour. 

When the representatives of such an 
industry meet together, they can often 
achieve much by means of formal action. 
They can, above all, define policies which 
may guide their committees and executive 
officials in subsequent action. To do this, 
however, the first requisite is unity. Over 
and above all the differences of opinion 
engendered by competition, there must be 
the sense of co-operative effort for the 
common good, and this, in turn, depends 
almost entirely on mutual friendliness 
and confidence. 

When the miller from the Northwest 
or the central states discovers what good 
fellows his competitors in the Southwest 
are—and this he certainly discovered if 
he went to the Kansas City meeting,— 
his whole attitude toward their business 
activities, their aims and their methods, 
undergoes a distinct change. In the same 
way, the Kansas miller finds that his rival 
from Minnesota is really an excellent man 
to play golf with, and when next compe- 
tition brings them into conflict he is not 
likely to forget what he has learned. 

Isolation in flour milling is still pos- 
sible, perhaps, but certainly it is no longer 
wise, and it is soon likely to prove defi- 
nitely unprofitable. Some day the miller 
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who persists in flocking by himself jis 
going to want the support of his trade 
colleagues in behalf of some measure he 
has at heart. He will probably not get 
it, because he has neglected the oppor- 
tunities for winning their friendship, and 
with it their confidence. 

Thus, even from the standpoint of 
selfish interest, the chances for play pro- 
vided by such a meeting as the one at 
Kansas City are of definite value. Far 
more than this, however, they serve, as 
formal sessions never can, to create a 
real spirit of unity throughout the in- 
dustry. Men seldom are drawn really 
together in the somewhat oppressive at- 
mosphere of a convention hall. They may 
listen to stirring and valuable addresses, 
and, if their steering committees are com- 
petent and judicious, they may be in- 
duced to take wise action, but each man 
comes out with no more friends than he 
had when he went in, and sometimes, 
unfortunately, with fewer. 

On the other hand, when men get out 
into the open, when the restraints im- 
posed by rules of order are cast aside, 
and particularly when there is the incen- 
tive of sport, then acquaintances ripen 
into friendships with notable rapidity. 
There is no sectionalism to golf, and the 
competition is all the more cordial for 
being keen. 

Whatever else may or may not result 
from the Kansas City meeting, those who 
had charge of it may feel thoroughly 
satisfied with its outcome as a permanent 
contribution to good feeling and cou- 
radeship throughout the milling industry. 
The trade is one to be united, not by 
agreements or combinations, but by loy- 
alty, friendship and good will. It is bene- 
fited far more by personal associations 
than by resolutions, and there can be no 
possible doubt that the entire milling in- 
dustry is today materially stronger, more 
closely knit and better prepared to mect 
the problems of the future with courage 
and co-operative unity than it was a week 
ago. For this contribution the Kansas 
City meeting will live long in the mem- 
ories of those who attended it, and its 
impress will continue to be felt through- 
out the industry long after the dust has 
collected on the records of its forma! 
proceedings. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 

The announcement that the chairmen 
of the contract committees of the Fed- 
eration and the Federated Flour Cluls 
had agreed, in a conference held during 
the course of the convention at Kansas 
City, on certain points for discussion «t 
a future meeting of the two committees, 
is good news for millers and flour dis- 
tributors alike. There are two opinions 
as to the existing situation: one that the 
controversy really amounts to nothing, 
and the other that it is far-reaching in 
its effects. If the first view of the facts 
be correct, it is certainly worth while to 
smooth out the surface roughnesses, even 
if the underlying troubles are of no 
great moment. In the alternative case, 
every possible effort should be made to 
eliminate causes of discord and possible 
financial loss. 

The essential thing is to provide a con- 
tract form, or, if necessary, two or more 
recognized and tested forms, which real- 
ly mean just what they say, and on the 
basis of which business can be done with- 





out verbal or mental reservations. Pre- 
sumably the millers and flour distributors 
will be able to unite on a single contract 
which will be fair to both sides, and 
thereby put an end to a tedious and use- 
less dispute. 
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The conclusion of trading in the May 
wheat option provided the final demon- 
stration of the fact that the high prices 
reached earlier in the month had been 
the result of purely speculative activi- 
ties. On May 31 the May option in Chi- 
cago closed at $1.16@1.17, or 114,@2¥,c 
under July, and approximately le under 
September. In other words, it had de- 
clined nearly 34c from its recent high 
point before trading in it came to an 
end. 

Millers everywhere recognize the futil- 
ity of trying to do much flour business 
on the basis of such a wheat market as 
this. The resolution passed at the Kan- 
sas City mass meeting, urging “upon the 
grain exchanges the prompt adoption of 
such remedial measures as will prevent 
unwarranted manipulation,” is a mild 
expression of what’ most millers feel on 
the subject of gambling in May wheat 
as a bar to legitimate trade in flour. 

Flour prices have, in general, followed 
wheat downward, although, as they nev- 
er reflected the full advance, the decline 
has been likewise modified somewhat. 
Quotations show a considerable range, 
and do not indicate with any great ac- 
curacy the actual prices at which busi- 
ness has been done, in so far as it has 
been done at all. Patents, as a rule, are 
now about 50c per bbl lower than they 
were a month ago, while clears, especial- 
ly of the higher grade, have held nearly 
steady, owing to the small supply and 
continuing demand. Feed prices have 
pretty nearly collapsed, with a slack de- 
mand, and while the level is still above 
the abnormally low one reached last fall, 
most ‘of the advance during the winter 
months has already been offset by suc- 
cessive price reductions since the first 
of March. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Same 6 .siiseas 22 $7.35 $6.75 
FORO | cniewsia 8.35 7.45 6.85 
Ar 8.70 7.65 7.26 
Pe ee 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 2 .cscess 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Fed. 2. ceccevere 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Zan, 109 cv0xees 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Tee, 8 icisseves 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dee. & cccessrer 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Mov. 2 esacaccas 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Ost. 2 svisuvese 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Geet, 4 rvecesans 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aime, § vcicensus 9.40 7.50 7.00 
ae eee 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Jume 2 .scccsec 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 14, 1920f.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 
*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord 


high point, 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 6 
was $22.70 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: . 





June. & occa SOE.78 Mev. 2. sesvives $18.65 
Ma? 1. sancusaer $9.00 Oct. 1 .......0 19.35 
AGTU FT. vas 27.76 Sept. 1 ........ 19.70 
March 1 $3.16 Aug. 1 ..ccccee 21.00 
Feb, 1 cccccsce 27.60 July 1 ........ 20.60 
TaN. 8. riccaces 28.75 June l .......- 22.65 
Dee. 1 sccccese 24.35 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
May 28-June 3... 34 54 34 
May 21-27 .......- 42 61 40 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$6.10 $5.85 $5.15 
6.20 5.95 5.15 
6.25 5.90 5.40 
5.70 5.60 5.20 
5.70 5.55 5.30 
4.80 4.75 4.80 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 5.20 5.10 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 5.55 
6.70 6.00 5.45 
6.75 6.20 5.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 
June 18, 1920*%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 7.) 

PuitapELpHiA.—Flour market unset- 
tled by weakness of wheat, and limits in 
some cases reduced. Buyers lack con- 
fidence, and are holding off. Millfeed 
dull and lower. 

Co.umsus.—Week starts off with fair 
demand for flour for immediate ship- 
ment. Buyers not interested at present 
in purchases for future delivery. Feed 
dull and prices lower. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour trade without new 
features. Demand fair for current needs, 
in small lots. No new crop flour being 
offered yet, because of uncertainty in 
wheat market. Millfeed quiet and easy. 

Boston.—Pressure to sell all grades of 
flour locally, and market is 15@25c low- 
er. Demand slow. Trade only meeting 
pressing needs, and looking for still low- 
er prices. Millfeed dull and unsettled, 
with pressure to sell bran and middlings, 
and market lower. Other feeds fairly 
steady but quiet. 

Sr. Lovis.—Dull demand continues for 
higher grades of flour, practically all or- 
ders for these grades being for imme- 
diate shipment. Better situation pre- 
vails in respect to clears, which are in 
fair demand, while offerings are only 
light. Bulk of clears moving in export 
trade. Millfeed dull. Demand for bran 
is particularly light, and tendency is to- 
ward weaker prices. 

Cuicaco.—Prices have declined stead- 
ily the past few days, following lower 
wheat values, but buyers are apparently 
little influenced. All lines of trade re- 
port dullness, and purchasing is of neces- 
sitous character only. Clear grades of 
flour are in good demand, but are still 
scarce, owing to lighter output of pat- 


ent flour. Prices on clears have held 
steady. Feed market generally uninter- 
esting, and values 50c to $1 higher, ex- 
cept on flour middlings, which are un- 
changed. 

Battimore.—Flour barely steady and 
more active. Good business being done 
with New York exporters in old fresh 

round near-by soft winter straights at 

5.25, bulk. First new flour of season, 
near-by soft winter straight, is being 
offered at $5, bulk, for last half July and 
first half August shipment. Southwest 
offering new hard winters for July, Au- 
gust and September shipment at 50c 
under price of old. No trading in new 
flour has yet come to light, though buy- 
ers generally are much interested and 
are watching the product closely. Feed 
unchanged and slow. 

Kansas Crry.—Volume of business 
continues small and tone of market is 
unchanged. Price movement again ir- 
regular, in face of advancing premiums 
on cash wheat. General tendency is up- 
ward, following cash wheat, although op- 
tions have been declining from day to 
day, leading buyers to believe that cheap- 
er flour is not far away. Bran prices 
are around the lowest level of the sea- 
son, with most sales between $15.50 and 
$16, although a few cars have been sold 
at $15. Market has improved consider- 
ably during last few days, however, and 
demand today was general and good. 
Shorts also declined $1@1.50, and were 
in continued good request at the lower 
prices. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


Co-operation With Miller and Baker Is Key- 
note of Eighth Annual Convention 
Held in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Co-operation between the 
cereal chemist, the operative miller, the 
millowner and the baker, was the keynote 
of the eighth annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
which opened here June 5. One hundred 
and twenty-five delegates from 14 states 
and Canada pledged themselves to work 
to rid the wheat berry of every contam- 
ination, and, through the millers and 
bakers, to produce bread that would be 
a perfect food. This goal was said by 
many chemists of national reputation to 
be attainable, the inevitable result to be 
an increase of 50 to 75 per cent in con- 
sumption. 

‘The first two days of the convention 
have been taken up by papers, most of 
them of a technical nature, written by 
men within the profession. The variety 
of the subjects and the number of phases 
touched upon make the meetings almost 
a short course in cereal chemistry. 

Election of officers and introduction 
of resolutions will take place Wednesday 
morning. Thursday and Friday will be 
devoted to papers and technical discus- 
sions.. A banquet will be held jointly 
with the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, also in convention here, Wednesday 
evening. A dinner for chemists only 
will be held Thursday. 

The only committee named so far is 
one to co-operate with members ap- 
pointed from other associations in work 
relating to standardization of methods 
and research. The members are C. J. 
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Pamerson, Campbell Baking Co., Kansas 
City; Leslie R. Olsen, International Mill- 
ing Co., New Prague, Minn., and John 
R. Hess, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


June 4 June 5 


June 3 May 27 1921 1920 








Minneapolis ...204,060 230,630 176,685 250,250 
Ct, POM wccccce 5,895 10,300 9,570 7,365 
Duluth-Superior 11,740 16,505 11,150 10,445 
Milwaukee . 2,500 4,000 5,540 11,000 

TORR 2 acess 224,195 261,435 202,945 279,060 
Outside mills*+.. 98,930 ...... 102,075 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..323,125 ...... 306,020 ...... 
GE, BO occsce 30,600 30,600 21,100 23,800 
St. Louist ..... 29,700 32,400 23,700 43,000 
Co eae 141,320 138,160 75,085 59,050 
Rochester ..... 6,200 7,800 8,100 7,300 
COORD os ccevc 26,500 25,500 18,250 22,000 
Kansas City.... 81,300 78,700 69,900 67,200 


Kansas City}. ..247,550 258,220 230,175 258,915 
7,00 


CRED ccccecsa 17, 17,560 12,950 18,000 
Pree 28,990 35,675 24,340 ...... 
er rrree 18,900 16,500 12,300 12,100 
Toledof ....... 39,765 56,565 34,355 27,280 
Indianapolis 5,100 8,240 3,185 5,890 
Nashville** 90,540 96,880 93,520 70,160 
Portland, Oreg.. 18,130 14,375 11,680 34,275 
GEIR sccccecs 17,550 26,420 16,870 21,825 
TACOMA ....6:. 11,100 22,640 20,215 23,225 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 4 June 5 


June 3 May 27 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 37 42 32 46 
Be BOE svcccovses 25 44 41 31 
Duluth-Superior .. 32 45 30 28 
Outside mills*..... 29 42 34 34 
Average spring.. 34 42 36 38 
Milwaukee ........ 16 25 23 49 
a 61 61 42 47 
a Ae 39 42 31 56 
Pee 85 83 45 35 
Rochester ........ 33 42 44 39 
CMIORMO secccesese 66 64 61 82 
Kansas City ...... 70 68 62 69 
Kansas Cityt ..... 51 54 51 60 
CORRE sascsncces 89 92 53 75 
a, eres 63 77 53 
- Ee eee 39 34 26 25 
BOONE sscsiscves 34 40 27 33 
Indianapolis ...... 22 36 14 26 
Nashville** ....... 48 48 44 40 
Portland, Oregon... 31 25 24 71 
WORTTED cccsvcceses BS 50 32 41 
ZROOTAR occiccvsees 19 40 35 41 
-,, See ereree 44 50 37 47 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





GRAIN GRADING BILL DROPPED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Following a plea by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace and officials 
of the Bureau of Markets for a trial of 
the recently promulgated inspection cer- 
tificate plan instead of changes in spring 
wheat grades, the House committee on 
agriculture has voted not to consider 
further, at this time, the bill proposed 
by Congressman Steenerson, of Minne- 
sota, which would have changed the 
grades by additional legislation. 

JoHN Marrinan. 











Flour and millfeed quotations, 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 6. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring firat PACOME 2c ccsccccccccsvccseceves $7.40@ 7.85 $7.60@ 8.25 $.....@.... $7.50@ 7.90 $7.65@ 8.25 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent 6.75@ 7.25 7.45@ 7.85 7.30@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.15 7.25@ 8.60 7.65@ 7.90 6 one oO caase 
Spring first clear ........... 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.35 @ 5.60@ 6.10 Sb | een ee 6.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.50 .....@..... a ae 
Hard winter short patent 6.50@ 7.25 Peery. rere 7.00@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.10 eee Sere 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.10 7.20@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 6.15@ 6.50 0 ccc e Bic cees 6.45@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.26 7.25 7.75 ocecs@eccce 6.75@ 7.15 ee ee 
Hard winter first clear...... 5.50@ 6.00 ee Fee 5.00@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 6.00@ 6.75 0 vee MP cece oene dP cece 0 o0 ee ence rr. fee e@Dicceee 
Soft winter short patent 5.80@ 6.00 eave cM es oun ety. leer 6.60@ 6.80 Serres Fee 6.75@ 7.00 err Petre 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.35@ 7.85 
Soft winter straight ..... 5.50@ 5.70 erry frre o dpe oe woes 5.80@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.25 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.60 
Soft winter first clear..... 4.75@ 5.00 ere. Petre ere), PeTie 4.50@ 5.00 ee = Nee ET eae er, Sere 5.25@ 5.75 eS eer 5.00@ 5.25 
RIS BO. Be Wet aickckek antes esinasnecees 5.40@ 5.60 5.40@ 5.90 ee, eerie, Be cove 5.90@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 re owe 6:s0.4.0 
RyO GOOG, WUMINE 5.6 ok ssccecensevecsseese 5.10@ 5.25 4.00@ 4.25 eee, Peek Se <ess Pee rere 5.50@ 5.90 o200:68 s ses vote -2..@ eT 

FEED— 

Spring bran ..... Coe crcveccccncccescceceece 20.00 @ 20.25 17.50@18.00 eres LP ETTe 0000 6s sone eee eee 25.00 @ 26.00 25.50 @ 26.50 25.00 @ 26.00 24.00@ 25.00 ere, eee 
Oe Lo tc ireksces esse ces 19.25@19.50 cee oe cee 15.50@16.00 18.25 @18.50 rere, ere rer, vere ooce oD a ceee 25.50@ 25.75 cece e Doccee ves pM ve cvse 
Sekt WHO BOE ois Fo dcec es deccsones eccceee 19.50 @20.00 % vee de ges e000 6 Os oe 60 18.75 @19.25 STTTh SCT 28.00 @29.00 26.50 @ 27.50 25.75 @ 26.00 00000 @ ovece 20.00 @ 22.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 21.00@ 21.25 «eee @18.00 21.00@ 21.50 é20-0Gs cose 6:06 6% Es yeas 26.00 @27.00 26.00 @ 27.00 25.00 @ 26.00 24.00@25.00 24.00 @26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 27.25 @27.75 25.00 @ 26.50 23.00 @23.50 25.50 @ 26.00 errs) Ferre 31.00 @33.00 30.00 @ 31.00 28.00@29.00 29.50 @ 30.50 eS 
ROG GOP cea cae yee ieee skids aevas)-« rrYTrTie 34.00@35.50 31.00 @33.00 sive eRe sees o@ veces 6 066.0 6 e060 39.00 @ 41.00 35.00 @ 36.00 «sees @38.50 36.50 @ 37.50 5 eer 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
SE cans veves $8.00@8.20 (49's) $5.40@6.15 (49's) $5.80 @6.25 (49's) coe cMicces $7.90 @8.70 $7.25 @8.05 
San Francisco... «+ @8.35 @ 6.00 @6.50 7.90@8.00 8.40 @9.15§ 7.90@8.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CAPPER FRAMES NEW FUTURES BILL 





Measure Aims at Control of Grain Speculation and at Same Time to Meet 
Constitutional Objections Cited by the United States Supreme 
Court Against the Original Measure 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 3.—Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas, chairman of 
the agricultural bloc, has introduced in 
the Senate a bill which he expects will 
effectively control speculation in grain 
futures while at the same time meeting 
the constitutional objections recently cit- 
ed by the United States Supreme Court 
in nullifying the original futures trading 
bill. 

The new measure includes the provi- 
sion requiring grain exchanges to admit 
co-operative associations to membership. 
It employs regulation of the use of the 
mails om | interstate commerce instead of 
the taxing provisions of the previous act, 
the use of which the Supreme Court 
found unconstitutional. 

“The grain exchanges bitterly opposed 
the provision of the law which compelled 
them to admit co-operative associations 
to membership, and this provision is re- 
tained in the new bill in a way. to make 
it clear that, with the exception of the 
patronage dividend basis of operation, 
co-operative associations of producers 
are subject to the same conditions as 
other members of the grain exchanges 
and the boards of trade,” said Senator 
Capper, in discussing the new bill. 

“The new measure contains a provi- 
sion defining interstate commerce which 
follows as closely as possible the defini- 
tion contained in the packers’ control 
act, using, however, the words, ‘interstate 
commerce’ instead of merely ‘commerce.’ 
This provision shows the relationship 
from the viewpoint of Congress between 
transactions in futures on grain ex- 
changes and the cash grain business, and 
the necessity for regulating the boards 
of trade. Another important change in- 
tended to meet the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision is a provision which substitutes use 
of the mails and interstate commerce in 
grain transactions in lieu of the taxing 
provision of the previous act.” 

The text of the Capper bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
this act shall be known by the short title 
of “The Grain Futures Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) That for the purposes of 
this act “contract of sale” shall be held 
to include sales, agreements of sale, and 
agreements to sell. That the word “per- 
son” shall be construed to import the 
plural or singular and shall include indi- 
viduals, associations, partnerships, cor- 
porations, and trusts. That the word 
“grain” shall be construed to mean 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
and sorghum, The term “future deliv- 
ery,” as used herein, shall not include any 
sale of cash grain for deferred shipment 
or delivery. The words “board of trade” 
shall be held to include and mean any 
exchange or association, whether incor- 
porated or unincorporated, of persons 
who shall be engaged in the business of 
buying or selling grain or receiving the 
same for sale on consignment. The act, 
omission, or failure of any offtcial, agent, 
or other person acting for any individual, 
association, partnership, corporation, or 
trust within the scope of his employment 
or office shall be deemed the act, omis- 
sion, or failure of such individual, asso- 
ciation, partnership, corporation, or 
trust, as well as of such official, agent, or 
other person. The words “interstate 
commerce” shall be construed to mean 
commerce between any state, territory, 
or possession, or the District of Colum- 
“bia, and any place outside thereof; or be- 
tween points within the same state, terri- 
tory, or possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, but through any place outside 
thereof; or within any territory, or pos- 
session, or the District of Columbia. 

(b) For the purposes of this act (but 
not in anywise limiting the foregoing 
definition of interstate commerce) a 
transaction in respect to any article 
shall be considered to be in interstate 
commerce if such article is part of that 
current of commerce usual in the grain 
trade whereby grain and grain products 
and byproducts thereof are sent from 
one state with the expectation that they 


will end their transit, after purchase, in 
another, including, in addition to cases 
within the above general description, all 
cases where purchase or sale is either 
for shipment to another state, or for 
manufacture within the state and the 
shipment outside the state of the prod- 
ucts resulting from such manufacture. 
Articles normally in such current of 
commerce shall not be considered out of 
such commerce through resort being had 
to any means or device intended to re- 
move transactions in respect thereto 
from the provisions of this act. For the 
purpose of this paragraph the word 
“state” includes territory, the District 
of Columbia; possession of the United 
States, and foreign nation. 

Sec. 3. That transactions in grain in- 
volving the sale thereof for future deliv- 
ery as commonly conducted on boards of 
trade and known as options or futures, 
are affected with a national public in- 
terest; that such transactions are carried 
on in large volume by the public general- 
ly and by persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling grain and the 
products and byproducts thereof in in- 
terstate commerce; that the prices of 
such transactions are generally quoted 
and disseminated throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries as a basis 
for determining the prices to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of grain and the 
products and byproducts thereof in in- 
terstate commerce; that such transactions 
are utilized by shippers, dealers, millers, 
and others engaged in handling grain and 
the products thereof in interstate com- 
merce as a means of hedging themselves 
against possible losses through fluctua- 
tions in prices; that the transactions on 
such boards are extremely susceptible to 
speculation, manipulation, and control, 
and sudden or unreasonable fluctuations 
in the prices thereof frequently occur as 
a result of such speculation, manipula- 
tion, or control, which are detrimental to 
the producer or the consumer and the 
persons handling grain and products and 
byproducts thereof in interstate .com- 
merce and make such business unsafe 
and uncertain from time to time; and 
that such fluctuations in prices are an 
obstruction to and a burden upon inter- 
state commerce in grain and the products 
and byproducts thereof, and render reg- 
ulation imperative for the protection of 
such commerce and the national public 
interest therein. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person to deliver for transmission 
through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce by telegraph, telephone, wireless, 
or other means of communication any 
offer to make or execute, or any con- 
firmation of the execution of, or any 
quotation or report of the price of, any 
contract of sale of grain for future de- 
livery on or subject to the rules of any 
board of trade in the United States, or 
for any person to make or execute such 
contract of sale, which is or may be 
used for (a) hedging any transaction in 
interstate commerce in grain or the prod- 
ucts or byproducts thereof, or (b) de- 
termining the price basis of any such 
transaction in interstate commerce, or 
(c) delivering grain sold, shipped, or 
received in interstate commerce for the 
fulfillment thereof, except— 

(a) Where the seller is at the time of 
the making of such contract the owner of 
the actual physical property covered 
thereby, or is the grower thereof, or in 
case either party to the contract is the 
owner or renter of land on which the 
same is to be grown, or is an associa- 
tion of such owners or growers of grain 
or of such owners or renters of land; or 

(b) Where such contract is made by 
or through a member of a board of 
trade which has been designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a “contract 
market,” as hereinafter provided, and 
if such contract is evidenced by a memo- 
randum in writing which shows the date, 
the parties to such contract and their 
addresses, the property covered and its 
price, and the terms of delivery, and pro- 
vided that each board member shall keep 
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such memorandum for a period of three 
years from the date thereof, or for a 
longer period if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall so direct, which record shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of 
any representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or the Unit- 
ed States Department of Justice. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is hereby authorized and directed to 
designate any board of trade as a “con- 
tract market” when, and only when, 
such board of trade complies with and 
carries out the following conditions and 
requirements: 

(a) When located at a terminal mar- 
ket where cash grain of the kind speci- 
fied in the contracts of sale of grain for 
future delivery to be executed on such 
board is sold in sufficient volume and 
under such conditions as fairly to refleet 
the general value of the grain and the 
differences in value between the various 
grades of such grain, and where there is 
available to such board of trade official 
weighing and inspection service approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
purpose, 

(b) When the governing board there- 
of provides for the making and filing by 
the board or any member thereof, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may direct, of 
reports in accordance with the rules and 
regulations, and in such manner and 
form and at such times as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
showing the details and terms of all 
transactions entered into by the board, 
or the members thereof, either in cash 
transactions consummated at, on, or in a 
board of trade, or transactions for fu- 
ture delivery, and when such governing 
board provides, in accordance with such 
rules and regulations, for the keeping of 
a record by the board or the members 
of the board of trade, as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may direct, showing the 
details and terms of all cash and future 
transactions entered into by them, con- 
summated at, on, or in a board of trade, 
such record to be in permanent form, 
showing the parties to all such transac- 
tions, including the persons for whom 
made, any assignments or transfers 
thereof, with the parties thereto, and the 
manner in which said transactions are 
fulfilled, discharged, or terminated. Such 
record shall be required to be kept for 
a period of three years from the date 
thereof, or for a longer period if the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall so direct, 
and shall at all times be open to the in- 
spection of any representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture or United States Department of 
Justice. 

(c) When the governing board thereof 
provides for the prevention of dissemina- 
tion through the mails or in interstate 
commerce by telegraph, telephone, wire- 
less, or other means of communication, 
by the board or any member thereof, of 
false, misleading, or inaccurate reports 
concerning crop or market information 
or conditions that affect or tend to af- 
fect the price of grain in interstate com- 
merce. 

(d) When the governing board thereof 
provides for the prevention of manipu- 
lation of prices, or the cornering of any 
grain, by the dealers or operators upon 
such board. 

(e) When the governing board thereof 
admits to membership in and all privi- 
leges on such board of trade, under such 
terms and conditions as may be imposed 
lawfully on other members of such 
board, any duly authorized representa- 
tive of any lawfully formed and con- 
ducted co-operative association of pro- 
ducers having adequate financial respon- 
sibility which is engaged in cash grain 
business in interstate commerce: Provid- 
ed, That no rule of a contract market 
against rebating commissions shall apply 
to the distribution of excess earnings 
among the bona fide members of ‘any 
such co-operative association. 

(f) When the governing board thereof 
provides for making such changes from 
time to time in the terms and conditions 
of the forms of contracts of sale to be 
executed on or subject to the rules of 
such board as may be necessary to re- 
move or overcome any material préjudice 
or disadvantage to sellers or buyers 
thereof, found by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after investigation and public 
hearing and communicated by him to 
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such board, which substantially affects 
the price or prices of such contracts so 
as to render them hazardous or unreli- 
able as hedges or price bases for trans- 
actions in interstate commerce in cash 
grain or the products or byproducts 
thereof. 

(g) When the governing board pro- 
vides for making effective the final or- 
ders or decisions entered pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph (b) of sev- 
tion 6 of this act. 

Sec. 6. That any board of trade desir- 
ing to be designated a “contract marke!” 
shall make application to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for such designation an 
accompany the same with a showing th:t 
it complies with the above conditions, 
and with a sufficient assurance that it 
will continue to comply with the above 
requirements. 

(a) A commission composed of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Attorney Generiil 
is authorized to suspend for a period nut 
to exceed six months or to revoke thie 
designation of any board of trade as a 
“contract market” upon a showing thit 
such board of trade has failed or is fail- 
ing to comply with any of the above re- 
quirements or is not enforcing its rulcs 
of government made a condition of iis 
designation as set forth in section 5. 
Such suspension or revocation shall on|y 
be after a notice to the officers of thc 
board of trade affected and upon « 
hearing: Provided, That such suspension 
or revocation shall be final and conclusi\e 
unless within 15 days after such suspei 
sion or revocation by the said commi;- 
sion such board of trade appeals to tlic 
circuit court of appeals for the circuit 
in which it has its principal place of 
business by filing with the clerk of such 
court a written petition praying that tlic 
order of the said commission be set asic 
or modified in the manner stated in the 
petition, together with a bond in such 
sum as the court may determine, conci- 
tioned that such board of trade will pay 
the costs of the proceedings if the court 
so directs. The clerk of the court in 
which such a petition is filed shall in- 
mediately cause a copy thereof to be dc- 
livered to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
chairman of.said commission, or an\ 
member thereof, and the said commission 
shall forthwith prepare, certify, and filc 
in the court a full and accurate tran 
script of the record in such proceedings. 
including the notice to the board o/ 
trade, a copy of the charges, the evi 
dence, and the report and order. ‘Tl 
testimony and evidence taken or su! 
mitted before the said commission, dul) 
certified and filed as aforesaid as a par! 
of the record, shall be considered by the 
court as the evidence in the case. ‘Thy 
proceedings in such cases in the circui! 
court of appeals shall be made a pr 
ferred cause and shall be expedited in 
every way. Such a court may affirm or 
set aside the order of the said commis 
sion or may direct it to modify its order. 
No such order of the said commission 
shall be modified or set aside by thi 
circuit court of appeals unless it is 
shown by the board of trade that 
the order is unsupported by the 
weight of evidence or was _ issued 
without due notice and a_ reason- 
able opportunity having been afforded to 
such board of trade for a hearing, or 
infringes the Constitution of the United 
States, or is beyond the jurisdiction of 
said commission: Provided further, That 
if the Secretary of Agriculture shall rc- 
fuse to designate as a contract market 
any board of trade that has made a): 
plication therefor, then such board of 
trade may appeal from such refusal tv 
the commission described therein, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the At 
torney General of the United States, wit 
the right to appeal as provided for in 
other cases in this section, the decisio1 
on such appeal to be final and binding o1 
all parties interested. : 

(b) That if the Secretary of Agricul 
ture has reason to believe that any per- 
son is violating any of the provisions ot 
this agt, or is attempting to manipulate 
the market price of any grain in viola- 
tion of the provisions of section 5 here- 
of, or of any of the rules or regulations 
made pursuant to its requirements, he 
may serve upon such person a complain! 
stating his charge in that respect, to 
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which complaint shall be attached or 
contained therein a notice of hearing, 
specifying a day and place not less than 
three days after the service thereof, re- 
quiring such person to show cause why 
an order should not be made directing 
that all contract markets until further 
notice of the said commission refuse all 
trading privileges thereon to such person. 
Said hearing may be held in Washington, 
District of Columbia, or elsewhere, be- 
fore the said commission, or before a 
referee designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall cause all evidence 
to be reduced to writing and forthwith 
transmit the same to the Secretary of 
Agriculture as chairman of the said 
commission. ° That for the purpose of 
securing effective enforcement of the 
provisions of this act the provisions, in- 
cluding penalties, of section 12 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, re- 
lating to the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses, the production of docu- 
mentary service, and the immunity of 
witnesses, are made applicable to the 
power, jurisdiction, and authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the said com- 
mission, or said referee in proceedings 
under this act, and to persons subject to 
its provisions. Upon evidence received 
the said commission may require all con- 
tract markets to refuse such person all 
trading privileges thereon for such pe- 


riod as may be specified in said order. 
Notice of such order shall be sent forth- 
with by registered mail or delivered to 


the offending person and to the govern- 
ing boards of said contract markets. 
\fter the issuance of the order by the 
commission, as aforesaid, the person 
against whom it is issued may obtain a 
review of such order or such other equi- 
table relief as to the court may seem 
just by filing in the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the circuit in 
which the petitioner is doing business a 
written petition praying that the order 
of the commission be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith served 
upon the commission by delivering such 
copy to its chairman, or to any member 
thereof, and thereupon the commission 
shall forthwith certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the record thereto- 
fore made, including evidence received. 
Upon the filing of the transcript the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, to 
ct aside, or modify the order of the 
commission, and the findings of the com- 
inission as to the facts, if supported by 
the weight of evidence, shall in like man- 
ner be conclusive. In proceedings under 
paragraphs (a) and (b) the judgment 
ind decree of the court shall be final, ex- 
cept that the same shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court upon cer- 
tiorari, as provided in section 240 of the 
Judicial Code. 

Sec. 7. That any board of trade that 
has been designated a contract market, 
in the manner herein provided, may have 
such designation vacated and set aside 
by giving notice in writing to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture requesting that its 
designation as a contract market be va- 


Millers’ Banquet at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, on Thursday Evening, June 1, 1922 


cated, which notice shall be served at 
least 90 days prior to the date named 
therein, as the date when the vacation 
of designation shall take effect. Upon 
receipt of such notice the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall forthwith order the va- 
cation of the designation of such board 
of trade as a contract market, effective 
upon the day named in the notice, and 
shall forthwith send a copy of the no- 
tice and his order to all other contract 
markets. From and after the date up- 
on which the vacation becomes effective 
the said board of trade can thereafter 
be designated again a contract market 
by making application to the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the manner herein pro- 
vided for an original application. 

Sec. 8. That for the efficient execu- 
tion of the provisions of this act, and in 
order to provide information for the use 
of Congress, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may make such investigations as he 
may deem necessary to ascertain the 
facts regarding the operations of boards 
of trade, whether prior or subsequent to 
the enactment of this act, and may pub- 
lish from time to time, in his discretion, 
the result of such investigation and such 
statistical information gathered there- 
from as he may deem of interest to the 
public, except data and _ information 
which would separately disclose the busi- 
ness transactions of any person and 
trade secrets or names of customers: 
Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prohibit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture from making or is- 
suing such reports as he may deem neces- 
essary relative to the conduct of any 
board of trade or of the transactions of 
any person found guilty of violating the 
provisions of this act under the proceed- 
ings prescribed in section 6 of this act: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture in any report may include 
the facts as to any actual transaction. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, upon his 
own initiative or in co-operation with 
existing governmental agencies, shall in- 
vestigate marketing conditions of grain 
and grain products and byproducts, in- 
cluding supply and demand for these 
commodities, cost to the consumer, and 
handling and transportation charges. He 
shall likewise compile and furnish to 
producers, consumers, and distributors, 
by means of regular or special reports or 
by such methods as he may deem most 
effective, information respecting the 
grain markets, to; 
on supply, demand, prices, and other con- 
ditions, in this and other countries that 
affect the markets. 

Sec. 9. That any person who shall 
violate the provisions of section 4 of this 
act, or who shall fail to evidence any 
contract mentioned in said section by a 
memorandum in writing as therein re- 
quired, or who shall knowingly or care- 
lessly deliver for transmission through 
the mails or in interstate commerce by 
telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other 
means of communication false, mislead- 
ing, or inaccurate reports concerning 
crop or market information or conditions 


ther with information — 


that affect or tend to affect the price 
of grain in interstate commerce, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both, together 
with the costs of prosecution. 

Sec. 10. That if any provision of this 
act or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstances is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act 
and of the application of such provision 
to other persons and circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 11. That no fine or imprisonment 
shall be imposed for any violation of this 
act occurring before the first day of the 
second meer following its passage. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may co-operate with any depart- 
ment or agency of the government, any 
state, territory, district, or possession, or 
department, agency, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or any person; and shall 
have the power to appoint, remove, and 
fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees, not in conflict with existing 
law, and make such expenditures for 
rent outside the District of Columbia, 
printing, telegrams, telephones, law 
books, books of reference, periodicals, 
furniture, stationery, office equipment, 
travel, and other supplies and expenses 
as shall be necessary to the administra- 
tion of this act in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, and there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be nec- 
essary for such purposes. 

JoHN MAarRINAN. 





DEATH OF GLASGOW IMPORTER 

Lonpon, Enc., May 24.—Samuel Run- 
cie, of the firm of S. & A. Runcie, Ltd., 
flour importers of Glasgow, died today. 
Mr. Runcie was 84 years of age, and 
had been actively engaged in business 
until a year ago. He was one of the 
pioneers of the American flour trade in 
Scotland, and was highly regarded by all 
who knew him among the trade in Glas- 
gow and in America and Canada. 

C. F. G. Rares. 





MRS, A. D, CAIN DEAD 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., June 3.—Mrs. A. D. 
Cain, wife of one of the pioneer millers 
of Kansas, and mother of a large family 
of millers, died at her home in Atchison, 
Kansas, this week. Before her husband’s 
death, in 1898, Mrs. Cain attended every 
milling convention, and was well known 
to the trade. Mr. Cain was president 
of the Cain Milling Co., at Atchison. 
Mrs. Cain was born at Castletown, Isle 
of Man, 76 years ago. Her health had 
been failing steadily for 11 months. 

Four sons, all of them millers, sur- 
vive. They are: Victor A., Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co; Arthur S., William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
John W., Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Herbert S., Victor Milling 
Co., Marshall, Mo. Another son, Doug- 
las H., who conducted the business left 


by his father for some time and was 
later in the wholesale feed business in 
Kansas City, died in 1921. Four daugh- 
ters also survive. 

R. E. Srerure. 





INJUNCTION AGAINST MARKET ACT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A temporary injunction, which 
will probably be made permanent, was 
granted yesterday by Circuit Judge Hall, 
of St. Louis, against enforcement of the 
Missouri state market bureau act, which 
created the bureau under the direction of 
the board of agriculture and required all 
persons engaged in the commission busi- 
ness to take out a license. The market 
commissioner, head of the bureau, passes 
upon all applications for licenses and has 
power to revoke licenses. The act met 
the disapproval of commission men, on 
the ground that it was arbitrary and 
gave the market commissioner discretion- 
ary power. Judge Hall, in suggesting 
that the injunction be made permanent 
so that it might be brought before the 
supreme court at once, said: “It is my 
opinion that the act is invalid because it 
gives to the market commissioner a rov- 
ing and discretionary power, and fixes 
no standard by which a party may be 
judged.” 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
DEATH OF EDWARD GRISWOLD 

Cuicaco, I1t., June 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Edward Griswold, of New York 
City, who had been secretary of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America for the past six years, 
died at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on 
Sunday morning, June 4. Death was 
caused by pneumonia, after an illness of 
only four days. . The body was taken to 
La Fayette, Ind., for interment. 

Mr. Griswold was active in his duties 
as secretary of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association on the open- 
ing days, May 29-30, of the association’s 
annual convention at the Drake. On 
the morning of May 31, Brooks Morgan, 
president of the association, announced 
that Mr. Griswold was confined to his 
bed with a severe cold, and that A. P. 
Strietmann, vice president, would take 
his place temporarily. Mr. Griswold 
failed to rally. No one has yet been ap- 
pointed to succeed him as secretary of 
the association. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 

GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Cuicaco, I1u., June 3.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, will open bids on June 15 to 
furnish it with certain amounts of flour. 
The first proposal, which has just been 
issued, asks for 294,000 lbs hard wheat 
flour, to be packed in single cotton 98’s. 
Deliveries are to be made as follows: 
Fort Sill, Okla., 190,000 Ibs; Fort Reno, 
Okla., 4,000 lbs; Fort Du Pont, Del., 
40,000 Ibs; Fort Logan, Colo., 60,000 Ibs. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Small Grains in Minnesota Make Progress— 
South Dakota Weather Favorable—Har- 
vest Approaches in Southwest 


Minweapous, Minn., June 6.—Small 
| tp in Minnesota are making wonder- 
ul progress, and the condition at pres- 
ent is ideal. Millers feel very optimistic 
over the outlook. Many declare that the 
prospect is better than ever before at 
this time. Generally speaking, there is 
still plenty of subsoil moisture, but occa- 
sional showers to moisten the surface 
would be of benefit. One or two points, 
however, report they will need no rain 
for one to three weeks yet. The weather 
in North Dakota last week was a little 
too hot, and general rains there are need- 
ed in order to assure a continuance of 
the present good prospect. No damage 
has been done as yet. The weather in 
South Dakota has been favorable, with 
temperatures a little below normal. That 
state could stand a little rain any time 
now. The outlook there is still good. 
Some report the stand of small grain as 
uneven, but good in color. 


Winnirec, Man., June 3.—Weather 
is very favorable for crop growth. 
Wheat seeding is practically completed. 
Coarse grains are expected to show a big 
increase in acreage. Seeding of oats in 
Manitoba is 90 per cent completed, and 
barley and flax 60 to 70 per cent. Oats 
in Saskatchewan are seeded to the ex- 
tent of 65 per cent, barley 50 per cent 
and flax 25 per cent. Coarse grains in 
Alberta are seeded to the extent of 70 
or 80 per cent. 

Grasshoppers are hatching out in large 
numbers in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The government has furnished abundant 
supplies of materials to combat them, 
with representatives working hard at 
each point. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Kansas will 
have 13,000,000 bus more wheat to har- 
vest this year thar either the government 
or state authorities estimate, if the re- 
port of Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the 
public utilities commission, is as nearly 
right as in the past two years. In June, 
1920, the government estimate was 109,- 
000,000 bus and the state 119,000,000. Mr. 
Reed predicted 135,000,000, and the actual 
yield was 143,000,000. In 1921, the gov- 
ernment estimate was close to 103,000,- 
000, the state 112,000,000. Mr. Reed’s 
prediction was 120,000,000, and the actual 
yield was 128,000,000. This season the 
government says 106,238,000 bus wheat 
for Kansas; the state says 108,000,000. 
Mr. Reed estimates the prospective yield 
at 121,000,000 bus. 

“With ordinarily favorable weather,” he 
declared, “it is my judgment that the 
yield is more likely to exceed than to 
fall below 121,000,000 bus. 

“We do not anticipate any acute trans- 
portation difficulties this year. There is 
always a demand for more cars than 
can be furnished for the movement of 
wheat in July and August of the years 
of big yields. The commission is in touch 
with the Kansas railroads, and has the 
assurance that special attention will be 
given to the repair of box cars to make 
them suitable for grain loading.” 

Continued wet weather has caused a 
postponement of wheat cutting in most 
sections of Kansas nearly two weeks, re- 
ports from farmers and large wheat 
growers indicate. Several weeks ago it 
was announced that, with fair and sun- 
shiny weather, cutting would be under 
Way in southern and central Kansas by 
the early part of June. Now farmers 
report that wheat will be in no condition 
to cut before June 20 or 25. 


Omana, Nes., June 3.—Improved con- 
ditions of small grain, corn planting gen- 
erally completed and cultivation started 
in the southeastern quarter of the state, 
alfalfa harvest on early in the week and 
soil moisture conditions satisfactory ex- 
cept in a few north-central counties— 
these are the leading features of a report 
by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates on crop conditions in Nebraska. 
The report says: “Winter wheat has im- 
proved, but cannot recover completely 
from the damage caused by the previous 


dry, unfavorable conditions. From pres- 
ent indications, an average yield may be 
produced. The crop is heading through- 


out the eastern two thirds of the wheat 
belt, and the present moisture supply is 
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| sagen sufficient to finish the crop, as 
ry weather is preferable during the last 
two weeks of the filling period. Spring 
grains have made marked improvement 
since the recent rains.” 

Oxrtanoma Crry, Oxra., June 3.— 
Wheat harvest is under way in the south- 
western part of Oklahoma and in many 
sections of northern Texas. While re- 
ports of yields are yet indefinite and nof 
all of the predictions reliable, a résumé 
would indicate that in nearly every place 
the prospects are much better than a few 
weeks ago. It is predicted that the av- 
erage yield in Wichita County, Texas, 
will be 10 to 15 bus. The Federal Reserve 
Bank at Dallas forecasts a yield in that 
state of 12,276,000 bus, or an average of 
12 bus’ to the acre. 


Evansvit.z, Inp., June 3.—The weather 
has been ideal for wheat, and it is ex- 
pected that harvesting will begin within 
the next week or 10 days in the southern 
part of Indiana. The weekly report of 
the state bureau of agriculture says rust 
has appeared in parts of the state, and 
that there is some evidence of the seven- 
year locust. 


Torevo, Onto, June 3.—The weather 
this week has been ideal for growing 
crops, rather cool with a little more rain. 
Wheat and hay are far advanced and in 
splendid condition, promising the best 
kind of a crop. Wheat is already head- 
ing out in southern Ohio and southern 
Indiana. The acreage of both oats and 
corn may be short, on account of so much 
wet weather interfering with planting. 
The outlook and promise for the crops of 
this section have been well maintained, 
and are unimpaired up to this time. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 3.—The condition 
of the wheat crop in the St. Louis terri- 
tory is rather spotted, according to re- 
ports received at this office from millers 
located at interior points. From certain 
sections of Illinois, reports are received 
to the effect that considerable red rust, 
resulting from the excessive moisture of 
the past spring, is threatening the crop 
and has brought down the probable yield 
to approximately 65 per cent of a normal 
harvest. In other sections, however, mill- 
ers state that a record crop is promised 
in both quality and quantity. Reports 
from southeastern Missouri state that 
ideal weather conditions have prevailed 
of late, and that in some places cutting 
will be under way by the last of next 
week, 

Great Farts, Mont., June 3.—Montana 
enters the month of June with the most 
favorable position in her wheat crop that 
has existed for several years. There has 
been more moisture during the first five 
months of the year than has been record- 
ed since theré was an official weather 
record kept in this city, and this is typi- 
cal of the state. For the period of Oct. 
1 to May 31 the precipitation amounted 
to 7.57 inches, compared to 4.80 for the 
same period in 1916 and 5.76 inches in 
1915, the two big crop yielding years for 
the state. But the record this year is 
better than that indicates, for the mois- 
ture this year came largely in March, 
April and May and still is in evidence in 
the moist condition of the ground and the 
rapid progress being made in the growth 
of grass and winter wheat. Spring wheat 
came up quickly, and is making excellent 
progress in growth. Practically all spring 
seeding is done. 


Seatrre, Wasn., June 3.—High tem- 
peratures and lack of rain are reported to 
have caused damage to growing grain in 
some sections. Prospects are, however, 
promising for both winter and spring 
wheat in most districts of the Pacific 
Northwest, though the lateness of the 
crop exposes it to danger from hot winds 
during the critical stage. 


PortLanp, Orecon, June 3.—Seeding of 
spring wheat and oats in Oregon is now 
practically complete. Winter wheat, rye 
and barley are headed in most districts, 
and in southern counties some early 
spring wheat is heading. Wheat and rye 
have been slightly injured by frost in 
places. Cereal crops are generally in 
need of rain. Planting of corn continues. 
Early corn in the milder sections is up 
and being cultivated. 


San Francisco, Cat., June 3.—Seasonal 
weather prevailed during the week, and 
there were no damaging winds. Condi- 
tions were ideal for the filling of the 


grain crops, and barley, wheat and oats 
are developing nicely. A few farmers 
have begun cutting barley and oats. Con- 
siderable late sown barley in the Sacra- 
mento valley will not mature a crop, and 
will be cut for hay. 


Los Anoetes, Cat., June 3.—The win- 
ter wheat crop of California is estimated 
at 12,690,000 bus, compared with 8,355,000 
last year. The condition is about normal, 
due to favorable weather. The barley 
harvest in the Imperial and Palo Verde 
valleys is about over, and is larger than 
usual. In the San Joaquin valley, lack 
of rain while the plants were stooling out 
caused an eg ant wage, Sr sagem and a 
large area of barley is being cut for hay. 
During early May a considerable acreage 
of corn was planted in the San Joaquin 
valley, and in southern counties along the 
coast, and favorable weather brought it 


up to a good stand. 


Ocpen, Uran, June 3.—Except for 
drying winds, which have affected mois- 
ture for nonirrigated farms in some 
parts of Utah and Idaho, weather con- 
ditions have been ideal for farming dur- 
ing the past week. These, limited areas 
affected by the-winds are in need of 
rain. The general condition of the wheat 
crop throughout southern Idaho and 
Utah is reported to millers to be excel- 
lent, with prospects of yields equal to 
or heavier than last year. 


Toronto, Ont., June 3.—All news from 
the grain fields of Canada, east and west, 
is now favorable. Planting was late, but 
good weather since has brought the crops 
to a point very little behind that of last 
year. Long days of bright sunshine are 
working wonders in the way of growth. 

Reports from the western provinces 
are taking on an optimistic tone. Sas- 
katchewan is behind in acreage sown to 
wheat, but conditions are such as to offer 
hope that the yield in bushels may ex- 
ceed recent seasons. Manitoba and Al- 
berta are becoming enthusiastic in their 
reports of condition, while their acreages 
are practically the same or better. 

Ontario and the eastern provinces are 
daily developing better things with regard 
to the agricultural outlook. Winter 
wheat (never a big crop) is coming along 
splendidly. This grain has seldom looked 
healthier. Men who see large sections of 
the country by motor are unanimous in 
praise of the outlook. All the other 
grains, together with hay and fodder 
crops, are equally good. If present prom- 
ise is fulfilled the barns of Ontario will 
not hold the abundance the harvest will 
yield. This is a condition not known in 
séveral years, and will do much to revive 
dairying and the feeding industries, which 
languished for want of these essentials. 
Last year’s failure put a heavy strain 
upon the farmers for purchase of feed- 
ingstuffs. With a surplus of home grown 
products the farmers should be able to 
make money in live stock. 


Toronto, Ont., June 3.—The Ontario 
winter wheat crop is looking remarkably 
well. Millers from all parts testify to 
this fact. Some are becoming quite en- 
thusiastic over the outlook for new crop 
wheat. Harvest is still two months away 
and much may happen in that time, but 
there is at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that at present this important On- 
tario crop looks in better condition than 
usual, 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


Five Hundred Members of National Associa- 
tion Attend Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Five hundred members of 
the Association of Operative Millers are 
present at the twenty-seventh annual 
convention of that organization, which 
opened here Monday. The convention 
will be in session until June 10. 

The first day was spent in registering, 
and in an inspection of Kansas City mills 
and those in Atchison and Leavenworth, 
Kansas. The visitors were guests at a 
ball game in the afternoon, between the 
team of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., and that of the Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. 
The game was played at the park of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and was 
won by the millers, five to four. Both 
teams are semiprofessional. 

The convention proper opened Tues- 
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day morning with an address by the 
president of the association, B. C. Wil- 
liams, of Wichita, Kansas. This was 
followed by the report of the secretary, 
M. F. Dillon, Kansas City. Mr. Wil- 
liams, in his speech, called attention to 
the vast difference in the milling world 
of today, compared to the time when the 
association was organized. He classed 
the operative miller of today as a bigger, 
better business man, who is striving to 
advance himself along milling lines, and 
who is confining his thoughts to scientific 
methods and is more universally reading 
the milling literature. He reviewed the 
difficult times through which the milling 
industry has passed, and urged each op- 
erative miller to pay more attention to 
the physical condition of his plant, and 
produce a barrel of flour for the least 
possible cost, in order to help the mill- 
owner to compete in the market. In 
conclusion, Mr. Williams pledged the 
support of the Association of Operative 
Millers to the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the allied associations and the 
milling journals. 

A short talk was delivered by Charles 
H. Ridgway, secretary Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., on milling 
cleanliness. A paper on flour bleaching, 
prepared by Harry E. Weaver, chemist, 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
was read by Hugo Roos. 

Several men were placed in nomina- 
tion today for the various offices to he 
filled, although the election will not he 
held until Wednesday morning. Those 
nominated for president are: 

Louis R. Henke, Lawrenceburg, Ini; 
Frank C. Wittier, Denver, Colo; F. W. 
Mann, Kansas City, Mo; Ira O. Howe, 
Topeka, Kansas; Henry Vilm, Kansas 
City, Mo; Edgar Miller, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Resolutions will be introduced on 
Wednesday. The resolutions committce 
is composed of E. M. Frank, Terrell, 
Texas; Leonard Carmichael, Toledo, 
Ohio; G. G. Aldous, Oklahoma City, Ok!a. 

Harvey E, Yantis 





NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials, effective June 12, has just 
been issued by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. It is the second of the 1922 
series, and supersedes that of Feb. 1), 
1922; 

BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Weight No. *Buyer's 
lbs 


Kind Differential to bbl sacks 
196 Wood $ .55 over 
98 Wood 1.40 over 
140 Jute -.05 under 
98 Jute Basis 2 
98 Cotton Basis 2 
96 Cotton -10 under 2 
49 Cotton -10 under Beaeses.s e160 
48 Cotton .10 over MG ARR seas 6 ) 
24% Cotton .40 over eT Ee 10 
24 Cotton .30 over eso 5.ao 8 10 
12% Cotton .60 over Mikscxees« 18 
12 Cotton -50 over iaace 4.4 15 
10 Cotton -90 over eee 20 
9.8 Cotton .70 over err 20 
Cotton -70 over re 
7 Cotton 1.00 over BOvcvwsses 
6 Cotton 1.00 over . SAA 30 
5 Cotton 1.50 over Serre 10 
4.9 Cotton 1.30 over a ) 
4 Cotton 1.40 over _ Go 245 
3% Cotton 1.70 over eer 0 
3 Cotton 1.80 over ree ah) 
2 Cotton 2.70 over DOs vnceses .70 
49 Paper Basis Bigs «0 <6 10 
48 Paper .10 under ee eK S650: 14 
24% =Paper .10 over RS tha b'e.6.0.8 15 
24 Paper Basis _ PPS 15 
12% #$=Paper .30 over Rr 20 
12 Paper .20 over ee 20 
10 Paper .60 over Ao Lh 
8 Paper .30 over Mare 30 
7 Paper .50 over See 0 
6 Paper .50 over Een 5 
5 Paper -90 over | See a) 
4 Paper -70 over 6s 655s 50 
3% Paper 1.00 over _. Ree 55 
3 Paper 1.00 over Tie esekeus 5 
2 Paper 1.60 over ee 80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buy®ér’s sacks, 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 15c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 25c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to 
bbl), 30c, 

All sales to be made basis 98-Ib eotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where tli 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and 4 
reduction of 15c per bbl from the 140-Ib jut: 
price where the flour is packed in buyers 
140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option °' 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks whe!’ 
either may have been specified at time of 
sale, except as may be agreed to by buyer 
and seller at time of shipment. 





Recent increases in the Mexican import 
tariff are said to be having a serious 
effect on the importation of merchandise 
from the United States. 
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The flour market took on a little life 
the last part of the week, The depar- 
ture of the May option apparently had 
a a effect on the trade, as, be- 
ginning with Thursday, sales showed 
quite an improvement. Lower flour prices 
also induced a number of buyers to cov- 
er their current needs. Although busi- 
ness was better, sales were mainly in 
small lots, buyers refusing to anticipate 
their future requirements. 

The trade as a whole, even with the 
May option out of the way, has little 
confidence in the market, and all it did 
the past few days was to replenish its 
low stocks. Sales were mainly for near- 
by shipment, and in many instances ship- 
ping directions accompanied the orders. 
Spring wheat mills are feeling keenly the 
competition of southwestern mills. There 
is a wide spread between northwestern 
and southwestern wheat prices, and Kan- 
sas mills are able to quote prices much 
below what spring wheat can sell at. 

Export business is quiet. Only scat- 
tered sales of small lots of patents are 
reported. Inquiry from exporters for 
clears continues fairly good, but most 
mills are pretty well sold up on both 
first and second, 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.60 
@8.35 bbl, standard patent $7.45@7.85, 
second patent $7.10@7.45, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.90, first clear $6@ 
6.35, second clear $3.75@4, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Durum mills also noticed an improve- 
ment in business the past week. Buyers 
were waiting for the May option to pass 
out, and as a number of mills reduced 
their prices they thought prices were as 
near right as they could be. They took 
advantage of the reduction and covered 
their current needs. Sales were general- 
ly in small lots and for prompt to 30-day 
shipment. Directions are urgent, and 
buyers want their flour shipped as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Export inquiry was rather quiet, and 
business confined to scattered sales of 
clears, which are strong and, scarce. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.25@ 
7.20 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $6.35@ 
ry durum flour $5.50@5.55, clear $4.20 
T4900, 

MILLFEED 

There has been a reaction in millfeed 
the past few days. Last week the market 
was very weak and lifeless, but outside 
inquiries since Friday have had a 
strengthening influence on prices. De- 
mand has been mainly for bran, although 
shorts were also more active and strong- 
er. The larger local mills, which were 
offering feed more freely last week than 
for some time past, report having dis- 
posed of all they wish to for this month, 
and are only quoting bran for July 
shipment. 

It is understood that Canadian au- 
thorities -have bought up all the bran 
they can from Canadian mills, and are 
now inquiring for bran in Minneapolis. 
One jobber here sold 700. tons yesterday 
and today for immediate shipment to go 
to various stations in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. It is in these two provinces 
that grasshoppers offef more serious 
menace than for years, and the authori- 
ties are using bran in a mixture with 
poison to combat this pest. 

_ Heavy feeds are quiet and weak. Buy- 
ing is at a low ebb, and the trade is show- 
ing little interest. 

Mills quote bran at $17.50@18 ton, 
standard middlings $18, flour middlings 


$25@26.50, red dog $31@33, rye mid- 
dlings $17.50@19, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation June 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
+o 2 ere eerie 204,060 37 
ey WEE Sinn d 04.0 00cee 985 230,630 42 
We GS, neds ar ene ders . 176,685 32 
Two years ago ..........+. 250,250 46 
Three years ago ......... 326,120 60 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1933°...... 52 330,690 98,930 29 

L9ZL%. 200 52 330,690 102,075 34 

1922t...... 59 407,850 173,250 42 

tC) eee 59 407,850 165,155 40 

*Week ending June 3. tWeek ending 
May 27. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,305 1,548 1,085 831 
Duluth ........ 512 475 594 302 
Totals ....... 1,817 2,023 1,679 1,133 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to June 3, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis .. 84,474 93,402 95,543 96,745 
Duluth «...... 42,008 38,051 16,185 89,037 
Totals ......126,482 131,453 111,728 185,782 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

















1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,425 1,247 5,171 2,612 
Duluth ........ 1,315 576 1,558 1,643 
Totals ....... 5,740 1,823 6,729 4,255 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS ° 


The fluctuations in wheat were less 
violent last week. Prices had a down- 
ward tendency, and for the week show a 
loss of about 5c. Local cash market was 
without special feature. Receipts of 
wheat were a little heavier, and there 
was a good demand for good milling 
grades. Interior mills showed more in- 
terest, and were good buyers of better 
grades of spring wheat. Low and me- 
dium grades were slow; mills shopped 
around, and when offered a _ bargain 
snapped it up. No. 1 dark was quoted 
at 10@29c over July. 

Durum wheat of good milling quality 
was in good pel. 3 but other grades 
just fair. No. 1 amber was quoted at 
5@l7c over July; No. 1 mixed, July 
price to 12c over. 

Montana winter wheat was in demand, 
but offerings were limited. Southwest- 
ern wheat was slow and easier. Montana 
was quoted at 12@13c over July, Kan- 
sas 10c under to 15c over, and Nebraska 
5@l15c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady last week, 
but the past few days prices have been 


a little easier. Demand is fairly active. 
Cash corn was steady, compared with the 
futures, and there was a fair demand for 
that with low moisture test. High mois- 
ture test was slow, due to warmer weath- 
er. Closing prices, June 5: No. 3 yellow, 
51%,@52¥%,c¢ bu; No. 3 mixed, 50@5lc. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
futures. Demand was good most of the 
week. Shippers were good buyers of 
heavy white oats, offerings of which were 
heavier. Elevators also were steady buy- 
ers. No. 3 white closed at 3234@33%%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 3134 @32%,c. 

Rye was steady the first of the week, 
but since Saturday prices have been 
much easier. Demand was fair, with 
shippers and mills in the market. No. 2 
closed at 88@89c bu. 

Barley was weak, and demand indif- 
ferent. Offerings were heavier, and buy- 
ers showed little interest. Closing range, 
48@59c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market on linseed products is fea- 
tureless. Demand is very quiet, and the 
output of mills continues light. Crushers 
quote oil meal at $49 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, but resellers are reported to be 
offering it on a basis of $48. Demand 
for oil in this territory is fairly active 
and shipping directions on old orders are 
very urgent, but mills are feeling the 
competition of foreign oil very keenly 
in coast districts. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.501, ; 
three-day, $4.501, ; 60-day, $4.473,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.75. 


OFF FOR KANSAS CITY 


A_ representative delegation left on 
Sunday at 2:15 for the Association of 
Operative Millers’ convention at Kansas 
City. The following were in a special 
car: J. A. Nolf, superintendent Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Faribault; E. E. Beck- 
ley, superintendent New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill; Leslie R. Olson, chemist 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill; T. 
G. Cecka, superintendent Blue Earth 
(Minn.) City Mills; E. Veeck, superin- 
tendent Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; 
A. W. Spehr, superintendent St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co; R. A. Hoyt, vice 
president and treasurer Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn; R. W. Meeker, 
agent Richmond Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; 
Lucien Strong, of the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis; C. A. Weaver, of Olds 
& Weaver, Minneapolis, and John T. 
Miller, head miller of the state mill at 
Drake, N. D. 

The following party left Saturday, and 
will motor to Kansas City: J. K. Howie, 
head miller of the Humboldt mill, of 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. 
W. Strong, of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis; A. S. Craik, superintendent 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, and 
Elgin Keith, president Invincible Grain 
Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


NEW GRAIN COMPANY 


The Fruen Grain Co., Minneapolis, is 
being incorporated to do a general mer- 
chandising business in corn, oats and 
feeds. Arthur B. Fruen, formerly presi- 
dent of the Fruen Cereal Co., will be 
president, A. Semsch vice president, Rob- 
ert A. Fruen. secretary-treasurer. The 
offices of the company will be at 45 
Chamber of Commerce. It also will have 
an office at Oldham, S. D., under the 
management of R. A. Fruen. 


FLAXSEED POOL PROPOSED 
A newspaper dispatch from Fargo, N. 
D., states that, according to U. L. Bur- 
dick, former director of the Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., the Northwest Wheat Growers 
and the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., of North Dakota, will unite in an 
effort to organize a flaxseed pool. The 
two states produce about 60 per cent 
of the flaxseed raised in this country. 


RECEIVER FOR CRESCENT MILLING CO. 


James C. Andrews, formerly president 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minneapo- 
lis, has been appointed receiver for the 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., by 
District Judge Dickinson. This appoint- 
ment was made at the request of the 
owners, for the reason that this company 
was involved in the financial difficulties 
of other companies. It is the under- 
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standing that the plant will continue in 
operation, and the business will be han- 
dled at the office at Fairfax under the 
direction of Mr. Andrews. The receiver 
has made arrangements to finance the 
business, and it is the intention if pos- 
sible to make the plant show a profit. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Ansel S. Leo, the New York flour job- 
ber, was a visitor in Minneapolis on 
Saturday. 

An elevator at Pillsbury, N. D., was 
totally destroyed by.fire early June 5. 
The loss is estimated at about $25,000. 


Grant Boardman, for many years su- 
perintendent for the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills, is now in charge of 
the Oriental mills, Manitowoc, Wis. 

W. J. Buchanan, formerly manager 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse, 
is now in charge of the distribution and 
traffic department of the warehouses op- 
erated by Griswold & Walker, Inc., at 
Chicago. 

Robert R. Barr, first vice president of 
the Barr Shipping Corporation, New 
York, was in Minneapolis today. He at- 
tended the mass convention at Kansas 
City, and leaves this evening for New 
York City. 

The Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, 
Minn., has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $100,000. Among the in- 
corporators are James J. Flynn and 
John C. Carlson, of Rush City, and John 
M. Allen, Minneapolis. 


The State Board of Control, St. Paul, 
Minn., is asking for bids, by June 15, on 
the following supplies, to be delivered to 
state institutions during the quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1922: graham flour, 114 bbls; 
rye flour, 73; whole wheat, 28; corn meal, 
118, 

William Pettit, a resident of Minne- 
apolis since 1864, and at one time en- 
gaged in the grain and milling business 
here, died June 1. Mr. Pettit was 87 
years of age, and had been in rather 
poor health for some time. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters. 

Based on the close today (June 6), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.24; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.26; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.23, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.09. 

L. A. Salter has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Sparr Cereal 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., and expects to 
leave shortly for the Pacific Coast. He 
sold his interest in the company to H. C. 
Koenig. Mr. Salter started in with the 
company 13 years ago, serving as eleva- 
tor foreman, bookkeeper, salesman, as- 
sistant sales manager, finally becoming 
manager and vice president of the com- 
pany. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports installation of Carter disc 
separators in the following plants: Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., two 
machines; El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Excelsior Flour Mills, Den- 
ver, Colo; Hungarian Flour Mills, Den- 
ver, Colo; New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Atchison, Kansas; Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Stewart & 
Ward, Bellaire, Ohio; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis. 





NEW CAPPER-TINCHER GRAIN BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 6.— (Special 
Telegram)—The agricultural bloc in the 
House has perfected plans to push the 
new Capper-Tincher grain futures act 
through the House as soon as possible, 
in the hope that it will be similarly acted 
upon by the Senate before adjournment. 
There will be no chance for its considera- 
tion by the Senate until after the tariff, 
bonus, and possibly the merchant marine 
legislation, have been disposed of, but 
the farm leaders hope that it may be 
crowded through both houses before the 
close of the session, in substantially the 
same form in which it was redrafted to 
meet the objections recently cited by the 
Supreme Court in its adverse decision on 
the validity of the original legislation. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS MEET 


The fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs began, by 
an inversion of the normal order of 
things, with the banquet, the flour men 
having most courteously consented to this 
rearrangement in order to enable the 
millers to attend their dinner, and to 
avail themselves in turn of the oppor- 
tunity to be present at the millers’ ban- 
quet on the following evening. Thus 
the banquet was held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 31, in the Hotel Muehlebach, 
while the meeting took place on Thurs- 
day, June 1, in the Hotel Baltimore. 


THE BANQUET 


Two hundred and eleven men were 
present at the dinner, which began at 
about 7:45. During the excellent meal 
there was a varied programme of music, 
including a rendering of the famous 
“Stein Song” by Charles F. Rock, a 
number of admirable whistling solos by 
his daughter, a duet by two infinitesimal 
infants, and orchestral and vocal num- 
bers. 

Frank M. Cole, the toastmaster, opened 
the speaking with a brief but most felici- 
tous reference to the value of such a 
meeting of the flour dealers with the 
millers, and then announced that all the 
speakers of the evening were volunteers, 
whereat all those seated at the speakers’ 
table assumed expressions of indignant 
repudiation of such a suggestion. As the 
Airst volunteer, Mr. Cole called on the 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, Mr. Petersen, who briefly 
but warmly thanked the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club and the other Kan- 
sas City hosts for their hearty welcome 
to the flour men. 

The next speaker was President Roos, 
of the Millers’ National Federation. Mr. 
Roos said he had asked Mr. Cole to sup- 
ply him with a copy of the constitution 
and bylaws of the Federated Flour 
Clubs, in order that he might be perfect- 
ly sure of the precise purpose of that or- 
ganization, and speak to that special 
point, but insisted that Mr. Cole had 
neglected to do this. He pointed out 
that the aims of the millers and of the 
flour distributors were essentially the 
same, and that their apparent differences 
of opinion—here he interjected the state- 
ment that he had no intention of talking 
about the flour sales contract—could un- 
questionably be straightened out by sim- 
ply getting together. He cited, as a 
parallel case, the difficulties he had often 
found in smoothing out disagreements 
between country millers and wheat buy- 
ers, whose aims were identical in spite 
of their apparent disagreements. He 
urged the flour men to attend the mill- 
ers’ dinner and meetings, and concluded 
by suggesting that if the flour clubs hold 
their next annual meeting in New York 
City, the millers might do likewise and at 
the same time. His intimation that the 
western millers would greatly enjoy a 
short trip on the ocean was received with 
delighted misinterpretation. 


THE STICKUM GOODE COMPANY 


Mr. Cole then read a letter purporting 
to have been received from the presi- 
dent of the Stickum Goode Flour Co., 
millers’ misrepresentatives, presenting 
sundry cogent reasons why the said gen- 
tleman felt himself unable to attend the 
flour clubs’ meeting. The text of this 
letter is as follows: 


THE STICKUM GOODE FLOUR CO,, 
Mill Misrepresentatives, 
East Side, N. Y. 
Dear President, 

I got your letter inviting me to the conven- 
tion June 1 which was news to me. I thank 
you for the compliment of addressing me as 
a good man in the flour trade, Also note you 
say there is almost no reason why I should 
be sitting at home. Theres a dam good 
reason and that’s my wife, and if you knew 
her as well as I do you would know that as 
much as I would like to be sitting at home 
she would never give me the chance. 

You say that my missing an order or two 
is remote, you said a mouthfull there as 
there is just as much chance as getting an 
order nowadays. In fact the latter chance is 
more remote than the missing. 

You say my friends the millers will be 
there, well if you read some of the letters 
I get from them you wouldn’t call them any 
friends of mine. It’s a surprising thing how 
sore they get just because I lay down on a 
car or two when the market goes down. 
Candidly they don’t seem able to take a joke. 

I dont need to come to the convention to 
pick up information, that’s all I pick’ up 


here. Crop conditions don’t interest me and 
prospects aint orders which do. You interest 
me when you say “uplift my spirits’’ but on 
the other hand you flatter me by thinking 
that I am wealthy enough to be friends with 
a bootlegger. 

Yes, $40 for a trip to the wheat fields 
would wind me up right, but I haven’t got 
the $10 to start the windup. 

Everybody in the trade I dont want to 
meet and if any buyers manage to get to 
the convention, I would be trampled to death 
in the rush, and I dont want to die just yet. 

Sorry, but there are about twelve good 
reasons why I can’t come to Kansas City, the 
first is that I havent got the money, so no 
doubt you will say, “‘tahell with the others.” 

If you got any good mills that want fine 
misrepresentation here, tell them to write 
me. I can give myself the highest refer- 
ences, 

Yours truly, 
STICKUM GOODE. 


MR. EDGAR’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Cole next introduced William C. 
Edgar, who spoke of certain of the food 
fads which had recently attacked white 
flour. He pointed out that during the 
war the millers and flour distributors felt 
that they were reasonably secure as the 
purveyors of an proms on | foodstuff, but 
that recent attacks on flour had raised a 
certain amount of questioning on this 
subject. He cited the activities of 
“Branny” McCann, pointing out, how- 
ever, that at least he had the virtue of 
advocating the use of bread, even though 
it included a large proportion of what 
Mr. Edgar termed “animal life.” He 
also spoke of the sensational career of 
the vitamine, discovered some 12 years 
ago, and pursued by zealous investigators 
from the whole wheat into bran, and 
then back again into the wheat kernel. 

He then read a newspaper clipping re- 
garding Henry Ford’s new and miracu- 
lous flour, produced under the auspices 
of his chef in his private mill, and war- 
ranted not only to undersell all the or- 
dinary types of flour, but to prolong the 
lives of those who ate it to 100 years. 
This flour, according to the newspaper 
report, although not yet on the market, 
can be sold at “86c per 25-lb cask,” 
whatever a “cask” may be. 

Mr. Edgar next quoted from a recent 
article in Collier’s by Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, denouncing bread as a basic food, 
and urging the use of more butter, fats 
and particularly meat. The article de- 
clared that “eat less bread” should be 
the slogan for “us workers,” and main- 
tained that in the war the best shock 
troops were those whose meat ration was 
largest, whereas the German shock troops 
had lost their morale when their meat 
fell short, although, according to Dr. 
Hutchinson, they still had ample supplies 
of bread. - 

These attacks, Mr. Edgar said, would 
be more distressing if they could not be 
amply paralleled throughout the history 
of milling. He referred particularly to 
the protests of the stone millers against 
flour milled by the roller process in the 
days when the latter was still a novelty. 
In conclusion, he pointed out that since, 
despite all these attacks, the consump- 
tion of white flour the world over had 
steadily increased, the outlook for the 
future gave no real cause for pessimism. 


DR. TAYLOR’S SPEECH 


The next speaker, Dr. Alonzo E. Tay- 
lor, discussed the nature of the current 
attacks on bread. He pointed out that 
these are simply an evidence of what is 
esteemed by many to be an economic 
necessity. Business of all kinds, he said, 
has been greatly overextended, and now 
finds an urgent need of new outlets for 
its products. The food consumption of 
the United States in 1920 and 1921 has 
remained normal, contrary to the fre- 
quently expressed belief, and represents 
the highest level of a standard of living 
ever attained. With all their efforts, the 
combined food trades cannot materially 
increase this total consumption, as the 
only possible increase is on the basis of 
more work, whereas we are actually 
working 10 per cent less than we were 
two or three years ago. 

Thus the food trades, in order to pro- 
vide for their overextension, must either 
seek new foreign markets or else create 
a new division of the domestic food con- 
sumption. The recent propaganda 
through advertising and magazine and 
newspaper articles has been largely for 


the purpose of creating such a new divi- 
sion of the home markets for food. Thus 
every manufacturer of food must dur- 
ing the next few years expect to have 
his product attacked by the manufactur- 
ers of other foodstuffs. This attack may 
either directly assail his product, or it 
may extol the virtues of the rival one. 

Dr. Taylor illustrated his point by cit- 
ing the reduced consumption of meat, 
which is now down to about 155 lbs per 
capita per year, whereas 25 years ago it 
was 30 to 35 Ibs more. This reduction, he 
said, has been due to five main causes: 
the increase in the supply and transpor- 
tation facilities of fresh vegetables and 
fruits; direct propaganda against meat 
eating; the lesson learned during the 
meat conservation efforts of war days; 
the special instruction in colleges and 
elsewhere regarding the relatively high 
cost of meat in proportion to its food 
value, and the fact that the retail price 
of meat has failed to keep pace with 
the downward movement of wholesale 
prices for live animals. Thus, he point- 
ed out, the meat industries are definitely 
trying to offset this decline by a cam- 
paign in favor of more meat eating. 

Every such campaign means, not an 
increase in the total amount of food con- 
sumed, but the substitution of one food- 
stuff for another. Dr. Taylor declared 
that the country may expect a series of 
such “drives” for special food products, 
a “spinach week,” a “sausage week,” a 
“cheese week,” and so on; and he added, 
significantly, “This is a game that you 
can play as well as any one else.” Equi- 
librium, he said, would finally come on 
the basis of merchandising efficiency, 
when the best foods were sold for exact- 
ly what they were, and with due regard 
for nutritive value, taste and the re- 
quirements of different classes of con- 
sumers. Meanwhile, he recommended a 
sense of humor as the best safeguard 
against taking these “food drives” too 
seriously. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Dr. Taylor was followed by Mr. Moses, 
who reiterated Mr. Roos’s message of 
friendliness to the flour distributors. He 
urged them to bring their problems to 
the millers in a friendly spirit, with the 
assurance that thus they could readily be 
solved on a basis of give and take. He 
praised the Federated Flour Clubs for 
its good work, pointing out that such or- 
ganizations were really reviving old ideas 
of trade co-operation, revising them to 
meet present needs, and closed by urgin 
that both the Federated Flour Clubs an 
the Millers’ National Federation accept, 
as their joint motto, “One for All and 
All for One.” 

Mr. Yager, of the Modern Miller, com- 
mented on the uniformity of reports as 
to the prevalent dullness of the flour 
trade, but declared that there was no 
need for pessimism. The population of 
the country, he said, was increasing 22 
per cent every 10 years, which meant 
that within that period there would be 
an increase of 25,000,000 bbls of flour in 
the domestic consumption. Against this, 
he said, was to be offset the fact that 
mills were occasionally being burned or 
falling into disuse, so that the total ca- 
pacity would not long be so greatly in 
excess of the domestic demand. 

Mr. Mears, president of the Baltimore 
Flour Club, boldly stepped on the hornet 
that every one else had dodged by re- 
ferring point blank to the flour sales con- 
tract. Certain clauses of this, he said, 
he believed to be dead, and he hoped and 
thought that this meeting marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in trade relations, 
with these “dead” clauses eliminated. 

Mr. Quackenbush urged the flour clubs 
to hold their next convention in New 
York City, reported the condition of the 
treasury as eminently satisfactory, and, 
not to belie expectations, told two stories 
of unexpected respectability. 

"Mr. Wunder, speaking for the New 
York Flour Club in place of its presi- 
dent, Mr. Janss, who somehow had got 
himself excused, again urged New York 
as the next .meeting-place for the or- 
ganization, and likewise dwelt on the 
importance of the work it was doing, 
urging the millers to co-operate more 
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closely and make more extensive use of 
it. He said that if they had done so in 
the past, they would have had far less 
grief in the autumn of 1920, and that 
they would be having much less trouble 
even now. 

Mr. Colquhoun spoke briefly of the 
work of the secretary’s office, and of the 
loyal assistance he had received from the 
other officers and from the various loci! 
clubs. Mr. Husband, the final speaker, 
referred again to the pleasure of the 
millers in having this opportunity to 
meet in conjunction with the flour dis- 
tributors. A 

In conclusion, Mr. Cole referred warin- 
ly to the work done by Mr. Sterling in 
arranging the joint reception of the flour 
distributors and the millers, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude to him as the rep- 
resentative of the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club. Thereupon the meeting aci- 
journed, at about 11 p.m. 


H. A. Bettows 


The Flour Club Meeting 

The National Federated Flour Cluls 
held its fourth annual meeting at Kans:s 
City on Thursday, June 1, following its 
annual banquet the previous night. The 
meeting may be set down as having been 
an unqualified success from more than 
one angle, for, being held as it was dur- 
ing the time that the Millers’ National 
Federation also met, an opportunity for 
the members of both organizations to 
fraternize was furnished, which unques- 
tionably gave each a better understanding 
of the viewpoint of the other regarding 
trade matters of import and mutual in- 
terest. Consequently, it was confidently 
felt on all sides that the two organiz.:- 
tions had been drawn more closely to- 
= and various matters upon which 

ifferences had previously existed were 
in a very fair way of satisfactory settlc- 
ment. Therefore, if the meeting had ac- 
complished nothing more than this, it 
would have been well worth while. 

The first session was called to order hy 
the President, Victor J. Petersen, at 10 
o'clock Thursday morning, and after a 
short address of welcome from Mayor 
Cromwell, of Kansas City, which wis 
responded to by President Petersen, tlie 
regular business of the meeting was tak- 
en up. The roll call showed that «ll 
organizations connected with the nation:! 
body were represented except Boston. 

The president reviewed the activities 
of the organization during the past year. 
and suggested some things for its con- 
sideration for the year to come, chicf 
among these being a proposal to have 
a clearer mutual understanding wit! 
millers as to matters now causing sonic 
confusion in the minds of both the mil! 
er and the buyer. 

Mr. Petersen called the attention of 
his hearers to the resignations of the 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Columbus flour 
clubs, but announced that the Buffalo or 
ganization had reconsidered its action 
and had again become a member of tlic 
national organization, and said that lic 
hoped the others could be induced to (lo 
likewise. He also suggested the advis- 
ability of taking up the matter of the 
present rate of telegraph and telephone 
charges, which, he claimed, was excessive 
and out of proportion to the cost of 
other items connected with the necessary 
expense of selling flour. He stated that 
he saw no reason why most of the prol- 
lems confronting the trade could not !:e 
satisfactorily settled in the reasonal)ly 
near future. Mr. Petersen concluded 
his address by thanking the members for 
the loyal support they had rendered hii 
during the year. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were then read and accepted, as was thc 
treasurer’s report, showing a balance 01 
hand of $1,275.72. 

The resignation of the Columbus and 
Pittsburgh flour clubs then came up for 
consideration, and it was decided not tv 
act upon these until some future time, 
pending an attempt to induce these two 
organizations to reconsider their action 

A cable froth Samuel Knighton was 
read, in which he regretted his absence 
and wished the meeting might be a suc- 
cess. 

Several amendments to the bylaws. 
made necessary by separation last year 
of the secretaryship and the treasurer- 
ship into two offices, were passed, as was 
another to the effect that the dues should 
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be $1 per capita with a minimum of 
$50, except in the case of clubs of 10 or 
less bape iy in which case the minimum 
should be $25. 

The president then appointed a nom- 
inating committee, composed of E. A. 
Fisher, H. C. Veatch, J. Ross Myers, 
James Rogers, P. P. Croarkin, B. H. 
Wunder, H. A. Sprigg and George Hoy- 
land, a resolutions committee consisting 
of Joseph Lippman, Gus Buse, A. W. 
Mears, L. G. West, Frank G. Clark, R. 
Van Evera and Walter Quackenbush, 
and an auditing committee consisting of 
Frank E. Cole and V. H. Glassmeyer, 
after which a recess was taken. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


The afternoon session was opened by 
the report of the nominating committee 
that the following men, all succeeding 
themselves, would stand for election: 
Victor J. Petersen, Chicago, president; 
A. W. Mears, Baltimore, vice president; 
F. W. Colquhoun, Chicago, secretary, and 
Walter Quackenbush, New York, treas- 
urer. The secretary was instructed to 
cast one ballot, and all were declared 
elected. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions committee, through its 
chairman, reported the following resolu- 
tions, all of which were carried: 

Resolved, That revised’ bylaws with 
corrected list of clubs and members be 
printed and distributed. 

Resolved, That the matter of the pres- 
ent excessive telephone and telegraph 
rates be protested against and if possible 
a vodeston. aa and we ask for a 
similar resolution from the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and suggest the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee for this 
purpose. 

Resolved, That the treasurer furnish 
bond in the amount of $1,000, to be paid 
for out of the treasury funds. 

Resolved, That the expenses of the 
treasurer in attending the annual meet- 
ing be defrayed by the National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be 
tendered to the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club for its unlimited hospitality. 

Resolved, That the 1923 meeting of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs be 
held in New York, and that if possible 
the Millers’ National Federation be in- 
duced to meet there also at the same 
time, unless the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration decides not to meet there, in 
which event the executive committee may 
decide to meet at the point selected by 
the millers’ organization. 

The auditing committee, much to the 
relief of the treasurer, reported that it 
had examined his accounts and found 
them to be correct. 


FLOUR CONTRACT 


The president informed the meetin 
that progress was being made towar 
the adjustment of the points in dispute 
in the form of contract now in force, 
and that a joint committee pf both the 
milers’ and flour buyers’ organizations 
would soon be appointed, through which 
it was hoped that a free, open and 
friendly discussion of the whole matter 
would be had and a mutually satisfac- 
tory settlement reached. ; 

A motion to the effect that the secre- 
tary should be paid $300 for the coming 
year was carried, after which, there be- 
ing no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. Thus what was properly and 
appropriately named a “friendly con- 
vention” ended, W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Registration of Flour Men’s Clubs 
H, S. Pearlstone, New York. 
Ww. E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa, III. 
Cc. L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
= Kansas, 
"a Lake, Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas 
_ City. 
I. Leipman, Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis. 
C. A, Connelly, Plansifter Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
Bird H, Lang, First National Bank, St, Louis. 
Peter Derlien, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas. 
L. J, Weitzman, Chicago. 
Vv. J. Peterson, Peterson Bros., Chicago. 
Fred W. Colquhoun, the National Federal 
z Flour Co., Chicago. 
C. M. Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago. 
0. W. Wasmer, Concordia Milling Co., Con- 
cordia, Kansas, 
T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 
Lew Merrell, Modern Miller, Chicago. 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Flour Mills Club, Kan- 
sas City. 
J. ea Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co., Chi- 
0. 
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George W. Tiedemann, Charles Tiedemann 
Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

A, E. Bonder, Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

E. V. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, 

oO. F. Oleson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 

P. P. Croarkin, Chicago. 

bee Bauer, Kimball Milling Co., Kansas 

ty. 

Raymoud F. Kilthau, Spaulding & Kilthau, 
New York. 

Cc, B. Spaulding, C. B. Spaulding, Chicago. 

M. Tipp, M, Tipp Co., Chicago. 

Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

T. H. Gillespie, general manager Werthan 
Bag Co., St. Louis. 

Howard Figg, L. A. Viviano, New York. 

Charles H. Meyers, Chicago. 

Cc. V. Topping, Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City. 

Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas City. 

Cc. H. Briggs, Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis. 

John E. Bacon, Chicago Flour Club, Chicago, 

Frank G. Clark, Chicago. 

J. A. Rieck, Springfield Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

William M, Clark, Chicago. 

R. Guenther, Pioneer Flour Mills, San 

Antonio, Texas. 

George W. Hoyland, Hoyland Flour Mills, 
Kansas City. 

R. P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn, 

A, C, Muench, Hauck Milling Co., St. Joseph, 


Mo. 

J. H. Jordon, Strachan Shipping Co., New 
Orleans. 

Cc. C. Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

R. C, Sowden, The New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. 

N. Sowden, The New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. 

Cc. R. Decker, Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis, 

William E. Carter, Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Rollie Watson, Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Wichita, Kansas, 

F, D. Stevens, Kansas Millers’ Club, Wichita, 
Kansas, 

H. O. Campbell, V. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

Fred Wolf, Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan- 


sas. 

Robert E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

W. E. England, Southern Railway and Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railway, Mobile, Ala. 

Cc. M, Stickell, D. A, Stickell & Sons, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Cloyd Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello, Ind. 

T. O. Martin, International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., Minneapoils. 

A. E, Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis. 

E, Z. Gregory, Keystone Milling Co., Larned, 
Kansas. 

J, H. Albrecht, Annan-Burg Grain & Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

A. W. Mears, White & Co., Baltimore. 

J. Ross Myers, Baltimore. 

Walter B, Kriel, H. H. Stricker & Co., Bal- 
timore. 

Albert F. Janss, New York. 

W. H. Hendren, Texas Transport & Terminal 
Co., New Orleans, 

H, V. Nye, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas. 

Pryor Lillie, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. C. Veatch, Kansas Milling Co., Buffalo, 


i = 

E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

P. L. Konopatzki, Simmons Grain Co., St. 
Paul, Minn, 

EB. R. Kibler, Simmons Grain Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

B. H. Wunder, New York. 

H, A, Sawyer, Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

F. Wallace, Wilfred Wallace & Co., 
York. 
J. E. Sullivan, Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 
H, A. Bellows, 
Minneapolis. 
J.-A. Albrecht, Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 
St. Louis. 

H,. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, 

Frank H. Briggs, 
Co., Kansas City. 

Walter Quackenbush, The 
Miller, New York. 

H, = Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb, 

K. E, Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla. 

L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Grand Island, Neb. 

H. J. Horan, Philadelphia. 

Harry B. Apple, Columbus, Ohio. 

F. F. Thomas, Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kansas. 

Will H. Clevenger, 
City, Kansas, 

J. F. Enns, Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 

A. S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago. ; 

John Maney, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla. 

Samuel Webb, Jr., Milling & Grain News, 
Kansas City. 

Harry E. White, Milling & Grain News, New 
York. 

Theodore Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

c. E. Clifton, .C. E. Clifton Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Joseph Korzeniewski, Chicago. 

R,. W. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

H. E. Yantis, The Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City. 

M. B. Scammon, Erie Flour Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

O, A. Church, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 


New 


The Northwestern Miller, 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Northwestern 


Tyler & Co., Junction 


B. M. Wilcox, Kansas City. 

Sanders Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City. 

J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago. 

W. W. Roetter, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis. 

A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

E. C. Sturtevant, Jesse C, Stewart Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

E. A. Witter, Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

H, A. Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. C. Lincoln, Norton, Lilly & Co,., St. Louis. 

F. R. Pearce, Norton, Lilly & Co., New Or- 
leans. 

D. L. Ewing, Norton, Lilly & Co., Chicago. 

W. P. Tanner, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York. 

J. R. Harold, Wichita, Kansas. 

Otto Bresky, Seaboard Flour Co., Boston. 

L, C. Chase, Grafton Flour Mill & Grain Ele- 
vator Co., Grafton, Ohio. 

Frank Cole, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Gus G. Buse, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. 8. Leo, New York Flour Club, New York. 

J. V. Lane, F. H. Price & Co., New York. 

L, R, Jewell, Kansas City. 

John C. Koster, Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City. 

J. Luchsinger, Jochems & Luchsinger, Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

William C. Edgar, editor The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

L. E. Ayer, Canadian National and Grand 
Trunk Railway, Kansas City. 

P. E. McIntyre, Baltimore Flour Club, Bal- 
timore. 
A. Fassler, 
Kansas. 

Edward Challenger, New York. 

Leopold Gross, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Harry Hemperly, Kansas City. 

Thad Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

H. G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Harvey Owens, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 


Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, 


sas City. 

R, C. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn. 

John E. Logan, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago. 


Samuel Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas ty. 

Allen Logan, Allen Logan Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

H. A. Sterling, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

A. C. Robinson, Hunter-Robinson Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Louis, 

F. L. Saxenmeyer, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City. 

H. S. Masters, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

James J. Rodgers, Richardson Bros., Phila- 
delphia. 

R. L. Thomson, Central Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 


Charles F. Rock, Kansas City Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. 

F. J. Fitzpatrick, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

F. CC. Vincent, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

William Hagstrom, Smoky Valley Roller 
Mills, Lindsborg, Kansas. 
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Louis Cotton, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

. E. Grogman, 
Kansas City, 
F. J. Graham, Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, 

Kansas. 
Wallace M. Neil, Terminal Elevators, Kansas 


Ernest-Davis Grain Co., 


City. 
N. F. Noland, Terminal Elevators, Kansas 


City. 

H. A. Merrill, Terminal Elevators, Kansas 
City. 

Julian Scott, 
City. 

Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas City. 

E. W. Kidder, Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, 


Terminal Elevators, Kansas 


Mo. 
S. R. Morrow, Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, 
M 


0. 

Cc. L. Fontaine, Jr., General Commission Co., 
Kansas City. 

Robert R. Barr, Barr Shipping Corporation, 
New York. 

N. W. Morcillo, Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City. 

W. F. Taylor, Oriole Line, New York. 

G. M. Hamm, Hamm Brokerage Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Martin Ismert, 
Kansas City. 

W. A. Chain, Security Flour Mills, Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Cc. F. Scott, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Kansas City. 

a Copley, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Kansas 
ity. 

M. J. Trum, Jr., Leavenworth Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

M. Witsenburg, M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

Innes Haffenberg, New York. 

J. B. Sager, Clyde Milling & Elevator Co., 
Clyde, Kansas. 

R. Van Evera, Kansas City. 

A. C. Jacobs, Chicago. 

Mayor Frank Cromwell, Kansas City. 


Ismert-Hincke Muiling Co., 





Uruguay—Crops 
Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by 
the Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1921-22. 8,330 eee» 3,046 94 149 
1920-21. 7,768 cece 1,986 169- 1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 eoce 1,728 100 932 
1918-19. 6,890 2,784 1,288 72 498 
1917-18 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 333 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 391 
1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 
1913-14. 5,887 7,142 1,850 165 963 
1912-13. 5,461 6,343 872 38 «1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,826 84 87 


1910-11, 5,972 38,643 590 25 660 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1921-22... 741 eve 11 5 72 
1920-21.. 700 coe 7 11 81 
1919-20.. 680 eee 81 5 3 
1918-19... 840 496 85 6 61 
1917-18... 976 590 165 6 26 
1916-17.. 780 627 142 13 36 
1915-16.. 950 697 105 10 44 
1914-15.. 783 787 82 5 101 
1913-14.. 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-13.. 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12.. 799 591 86 6 143 
1910-11.. 637 488 29 2 95 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months during the fiscal year 1921-22, 
with principal countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— July 

Azores, Madeira ......... e.. - 
BelMiumM .ccccccccccscccce 59 19 11 
DOMMRATE cecccccccscenese 25 59 83 
BPRIIOTED, vce cc cc cestseccce 7. 9... 8 
a, Pree 29 94 58 
WUOMRD ccc ccccccccacvtcce 5 se eee 
GOFMIOAMY 2c ccccrccccccces 104 57 147 
GED a ves cccececcices Ss Ry 1 
GROBGO ce sccccscccsccccces 1 1 1 
BEE cc etnpccctccvcsssece 10 24 4 
EMRE cc csccccccccccesere °.. e.. 4 
Malta, etc, .....cccccceees @.. ° 


Netherlands 











Norway .....--. 84 28 
Poland, Danzig 16 33 7 
Russia in Europe ........ o.. ®.. 23 
Sweden ..,...-- wes eWeseve °.. e.. 22 
Turkey in Europe ....... ®.. S.. 209 
URPAINE cccccccccsccsvece e.. et tas 
United Kingdom ......... 334 732 553 
Other Burope ............ 116 172 2 
COMOAGR cocccccccccccceces 8 14 19 
Central America ......... 44 44 37 
BROMIGD ces ccssccccccvcces 20 12 7 
GEDB ceccccccccesccececce 79 86 98 
PEED ceceeeceveccroces oe 3 9 15 
Other West Indies e 47 74 42 
Newfoundland, Labrador... f.. G.% 7 
ara ee 3 20 12 
TE. en nsecusecacece 8 10 9 
Bolivia ...ccccccccccccese t.. T.. oes 
COMOMMBER 2 cccccccsccccses T.. Fue 2 
BWeouador 2... .ccccccccces Poe ?.. 2 
GRIBRR ccccccccccccccccce To. ¢.. 3 
Pe ree f.. Tis 1 
. >a Vis e.. 1 
Hongkong 14 66 84 
Japan ..... t.. Pe 40 
Kwantung t-. oe 5 
Philippine Islands ....... 13 22 31 
Greece in Asia ........... .. Co 19 
Russia in Asia .......... .. Pee 45 
Palestine and Syria ...... > Gos 10 
British West Africa ..... 7 5 4 
Egypt ....-.-- 24 
BOD. 6.90 0065.06 n.00 000 60 << ve eee 
Spanish Africa o* ° ° eee 
Canary Islands bee 
Other countries 5 

WOOD .ccccccuscesees 1,802 





*July and August exports included under “Other Europe.” 
The compilation of detailed monthly reports of flour 


included under “Other countries.” 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, 
e 1 ees 2 2 


Feb. Mch. Total 
2 3 *10 


5 2 3 7 9 2 117 
58 18 11 4 7 18 = 288 
5 5 2 S si 6 *29 
27 11 15 24 31 41 330 
ued (Sp ae Sa 6 
94 71 «#107 «158 221 237 1,196 
2 > Abas Bat *9 
10 2 1 8 11 8 43 
sae \ haa! ewe 2 1 2 43 
26 14 5 14 13 *76 
7 2 1 7 3 9 37 
72 27 36 50 43 85 759 
80 43 83 29 2 13-367 
47 1 1 11 6 3 124 
43 sii ema 1 3 70 
12 15 8 9 4 Ss 68 
119 51 31 35 52164 #661 
45 a 6 28 = #79 

280 119 102 138 167 285 2,705 
ee 13 307 

3 4 2 1 2 6 59 
35 43 41 45 42 29 ©=360 


19 20 7 10 19 16 118 
40 34 31 35 33 45 381 
2 3 eee 1 1 +15 
35 32 26 25 28 40 221 
12 6 3 4 4 4 60 
3 eee 5 2 1 3 +14 
2 3 2 2 2 2 +15 
8 3 6 6 5 6 +36 
2 5 6 2 3 3 24 
7 3 16 6 1 7 t41 
37 47 15 38 72 6 215 


48 106 119 62 42 64 481 
21 96 31 24 98 24 1299 
35 34 16 26 27 42 246 
21 22 9 5 9 15 1100 
° eee 2 eee ose t47 
19 1 17 1 1 2 t51 
5 6 4 5 4 5 45 
9 15 19 2 27 27 150 
13 3 1 6 ° 16 39 
4 3 . eee . 5 +12 
1 1 2 3 4 til 
10 7 12 6 3 9 213 


1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 12,526 
tJuly and August exports 


exports by the Department of Commerce did not begin until September, 1921. 
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Range of flour prices is somewhat wid- 
ened this week, due to the irregular 
course of wheat. Some mills quote a 
slightly lower level, but the majority are 
unch: to 10c up. Prices were con- 
siderably lower the fore part of the 
week, and at that time the volume of 
business was generally larger than for a 
considerable Gan. e later reaction of 
the market toward higher levels, how- 
ever, put an end to the improvement. 

Most country mills reported flour in 
poor request, except for local trade, 
which was fair to Shipping direc- 
tions were sufficient, both in Kansas City 
and the Southwest, to put production 
slightly above the level of recent weeks. 

demand that existed was mostly 
for patents and straights. Clears were 
difficult to sell at nominal quotations, 
especially abroad, the highest bids from 
export sources being 25@50c under local 
nig. usually around $5. Some buy- 
ing and considerable inquiry for clears 
came from northwestern mills. 

A general improvement, other than 
temporary, is not looked for by local 
mills until reductions are brought about 
in the premiums on cash milling wheat, 
in some cases 42c over the July option, 
and ranging down to 27c. These high 
ana have held up in spite of rather 
imited buying by mills, supported in 
great part by the small supply of high 
protein offerings. From present indica- 
tions, the situation will not be much bet- 
tered before the new crop movement. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $7@7.75; 95 per cent, $6.60 
@7.25; straight, $6.45@6.95; first clear, 
$5.25@5.85; second clear, $4.25@5.10; 
low grade, $3.25@4. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SN SE Av cc ccccscocsces 81,300 70 
i Me wwse es ovewbe 6¥ae 78,700 68 
.. Sarre 69,900 62 
BwWO FORTS OHO occ ccccceccs 62,700 69 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: : 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 483,810 247,650 §1 

Last week ....... 480,210 268,222 53.7 
WORF OHO occscece 443,130 230,176 61 
Two years ago ... 437,370 258,913 60 


Export shipments by —ee mills 
were 10,846 bbls this week, 7,483 last 
week, 11,269 a year ago and 5,117 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, nine reported 
domestic business good, 27 fair and 29 
slow. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, via New Orleans 
564,c, via New York 58c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 544,c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 60c; Antwerp, 
via New York 60c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 521/,c, via New York 61c; Chris- 





tiania, via New Orleans 601,c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
601%%c, via New York 56c. 


MILLFEED 


Bran continued dull and heavy. Light 
offerings kept prices about unchanged, 
but the position of the market was weak. 
Lowest sales were to local distributors at 
around $18. Shorts were in fair demand, 
and most mills disposed of their offer- 
ings to local jobbers at unchanged prices. 
Feed dealers reported demand mainly 
from sdéuthern and southeastern markets. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $18@19; brown shorts, $22@ 
23; gray shorts, $23.50@25. 


LOSS FROM POOR WHEAT HUGE 


The imperative need, both to millers 
and wheat growers, of such work as is 
being carried on by the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association was 
forcibly demonstrated this week by fig- 
ures compiled by P. W. Morgan, director 
research department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. The figures 
show that approximately $16,000,000 were 
lost during the crop year of 1921-1922, 
because of low grade wheat. 

The following tables were used as a 
basis for the compilation. The first shows 
the average cash prices at Kansas City 
for the various grades, from July 1, 
1921, to April 1, 1922. The second shows 
the percentage of receipts in each grade. 

Average 

Class—Grade— price 

Dark hard winter—No, 1............. $1.256 


1.282 
1.242 


21 U.S. 


Four southwestern 
o—markets—, -—markets—, 











Pct. 

Total Pct. each Total each 

cars grade cars grade 

WG 2 scree 12,679 10.2 76,019 14.4 
BO. B cececce 51,213 41.3 210,984 40.0 
Be. Bi6040ds 29,754 24.0 122,176 23.2 
All other..... 3,304 24.5 117,767 22.3 
Totals...123,950 100.0 526,946 100.0 


Comparing prices on the various classes 
of wheat, as indicated by these averages, 
it is shown that as between grades No. 
2 and No. 4 there is a spread of 7.1¢c on 
dark hard, 3.4c on hard, and 8.7c on red 
winter. There are no published figures 
available to show the prices at which 
wheat below No. 4 sold, but it is ap- 
parent from investigations that there is 
an average loss of about 14c per bu on 
all grades below No. 3, as compared with 
the average prices on No. 2. 

Applying this loss of 14c to approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 bus of wheat grading 
below No. 3, which was grown in the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Wyoming in 1921, there is indi- 
cated a loss of $11,200,000. Applying 
the same loss to 34,880,000 bus of wheat 
grading below No. 3, inspected at Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, and Wichita 
in the nine months from July, 1921, to 
April, 1922, there is indicated a loss of 
$4,883,200. 

The losses indicated in these tables do 
not include an additional two or three 
bushels per acre that would in all prob- 
ability have been produced had the qual- 
ity of the wheat been better. 


NOTES 


H. D. Bartlett has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Mid-West Mill- 
ing Co., Abilene, Kansas. 

T. L. Welsh, formerly manager of the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
been elected president of that company, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


to succeed the late J. L. Rodney. Mrs. 
J. L, Rodney has been made vice presi- 
dent, and J. J. Vanier secretary. 

Fred C. Hoose, of the Norris Grain 
Co., Kansas City, with Mrs. Hoose, will 
attend the Shrine conclave in San Fran- 
cisco, June 12-14. 

Fire caused by an overheated oven in 
the plant of the Lessner Baking Co., 
here, this week, caused damage of $1,200 
to the building and $200 to the contents. 

B. L. Hargis, Hargis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and former president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, returned 
this week from Battle Creek, Mich., 
where he spent two months for the im- 
provement of his health. 

Rollin C. Meade, who has been in the 
sales department of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. for the past three years, 
will leave about June 15, to become as- 
sistant manager and sales manager of 
the Moses Bros. Mills, at Great Bend, 
Kansas. 

L. J. Flora, of the sales department 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., was 
married Saturday afternoon to Miss 
Anna Hesston, of Kansas City. Imme- 
diately. following the ceremony, the 
couple left for a honeymoon trip in the 
Ozark Mountains. 


The Western Maryland Railroad 
opened its farthest west office in Kan- 
sas City this week at 637 Railway Ex- 
change Building. Frank G. Brown, com- 
mercial freight agent, is in charge. The 
Western Maryland operates from Con- 
nellsville, Pa., and Huttonsville, W. Va., 
to Baltimore. Its principal western con- 
nections are with the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


About 125 cars of corn shipped by 
Kansas City firms to Mexico last week 


with the hope of crossing the border be- . 


fore the new tariff became effective 
failed to arrive on time. Shippers said 
that the corn would have to be diverted 
and sold elsewhere. The duty is said to 
be 14c bu, although some reports make 
it 25c. The duty is a result of the large 
crop raised in Mexico last year, which 
left a surplus of 12,000,000 bus over 
home requirements. 


Arthur M. Hartwell this week applied 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the membership of 
Walter A. Hinchman, president of the 
Kemper Grain Co., and receiver for that 
firm, having been purchased by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. for Mr. Hartwell. 
F. L. Bedell, also of the Kemper Grain 
Co., sold his certificate to E. C. Meser- 
vey, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co. In 
each case the consideration was $12,000, 
inclusive of the transfer fee. 





SALINA 


Flour business in Salina was about at 
a standstill this week, with the exception 
of some small orders for immediate ship- 
ment. Shipping directions are very slow, 
and the inquiries for clears were not so 
good. No export inquiries were received, 
and mills are working from one half to 
two thirds time. Millfeed demand is not 
very rushing, with prices low and plenty 
to be had. 

The condition of the wheat still re- 
mains good. There has been too much 
rain in some places, which has caused it 
to lodge somewhat, but as it is not heav- 
ily headed yet it soon straightens up. 
In some places it will be ready to cut the 
last of June, and the second week in 
July will see nearly all of it harvested. 
Receipts in Salina for the week were 121 
cars. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.10@7.60; 95 per cent, 
$6.60@7.30; 100 per cent, $6.45@7.10. 
Bran is quoted at 82@87c per 100 lbs, 
brown shorts $1.08, gray shorts $1.18, 
white shorts $1.40, mill-run 95c@$1, in 
mixed car lots. 

Output of Salina mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
-; SS... Meeerrrery certs 28,988 63 
TM WOOK cc cccccccsccccce 35,637 77 
TOSP GHO oc cccccccvecccces 24,339 53 


NOTES 


Harvey Guertin, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, formerly representative for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. in eastern 
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Kansas, is now with the office force of 
the mill. 

C. J. Brown, northern Kansas repre- 
sentative of the Robinson Milling Co. 
was here this week. 

The Macksville (Kansas) Elevator Co, 
has been incorporated, and a new eleva- 
tor of 100,000 bus capacity will soon be 
erected. 

W. C. Wallace, traffic manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., and Mrs. 
Wallace, have returned from a vacation 
trip in Texas. 

J. R. Miller, of the grain department 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and 
Mrs. Miller, are spending two weeks’ va- 
cation at Cascade, Colo. 

L. G. Gottschick and C. M. Todd, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., are mak- 
ing a tour of the state this week, looking 
over the wheat condition. 

The Bigge Grain Co. elevator at Stock- 
ton, Kansas, burned last week, with a 
loss of 4,000 bus wheat and 2,000 bus 
corn, amounting to about $15,000. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour business in Oklahoma remained 
steady the past week. Prices advanced 
in sympathy with the advanced wheat 
market. Millers report an improved busi- 
ness, and a commendable tone over Ok!a- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas as a whole. 
The situation undoubtedly is much betier 
than it was two to three months ago over 
the entire Southwest. Business is again 
coming from east of the Mississippi. 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, 
and even Pennsylvania and’ New York, 
are coming somewhat sporadically into 
the market. Among inquiries are many 
requests for first and second clears, 
which may indicate an increasing demand 
in Europe for those grades. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold 
during the week for $7.30, first clears 
$6.80, and second clears $6.30. Patent 
soft wheat flour sold at $7.50, straight 
at $7, and low grade at $6.50. Millfeed 
prices were unchanged. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., June 3.—There has been 
no marked change this week in condi- 
tions surrounding the milling trade. The 
flour trade has been on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and millers say that very little 
new business has been coming in. There 
has been a continued good Temaod for 
feed. The movement of wheat to this 
market has fallen off sharply, and some 
of the millers predict that it is going to 
be difficult in the not distant future to 
get sufficient good milling wheat to meet 
their requirements. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TN WOE ig o.04.00.0 060004008 17,000 89 
Last week o* 92 
Year ago 53 
DWE VOATS OBO occ cccsccces 18,000 75 


NOTES 


I. S. Harden has been appointed man- 
ager of the Omaha office of the Norris 
Grain Co. to succeed W. E. Hotchkiss, 
who has gone with the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co. at St. Louis. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange received 
by express, Thursday, a large bouquet of 
peonies from the Henry Field Seed Co., 
Shenandoah, Iowa, as a mark of the 
company’s appreciation of the radio mar- 


‘ket reports and concerts sent out by 


the exchange. ‘ iin 
EIGH LESLIE. 





Japanese Flour and Grain Imports 


Japanese imports of flour and wheat in 
1921, with places of origin, according to the 
Japanese Advertiser, of Tokyo: 


Flour, in 50-lb sacks— 


TD obo 69.0 cee sve ts cwnswetecs 1,022,447 
GEE. 6 5:b.00 60 0 i0 eo 2 K6G80Ss. VESCewas 641,061 
Ns on 5. 600th +4044 005+Thenee 115,337 
United States ....csccccsccccccces 2,566,909 
Pe eer te ee 649,499 

EE heii: olka ncnicn dei ginins 4,895,253 

Wheat, in piculs (133 lbs)— 

DRE: 5 vnc tsb ocenttntiscdecsie 121,398 
CHIME oc ccccccsccccccscccsccseccce 656,559 
DMAROOTAD, ». vss 0.0.6 0k. 60% cvecwrns cece 85,558 
Wetted Btatew ....ccscccvcvvcccece 662,025 
OUNCE PIRCOW ooccrecccccccccncsscs 26,566 

EE. oe PRMi6 04 b0'60 00 65.90488Ss 1,552,105 
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Lower prices and the departure of the 
May option seem to have instigated a 
fair amount of business, and small lot 
orders have increased. Most of the buy- 
ing is for immediate, prompt, or 30-day 
delivery, very few bookings being made 
for more than a month ahead. No large 
sales have been made, but the volume of 
business as a whole has taken on a 
healthy tone, 

The local output was increased by 
1,000 bbls this week, and the Chicago 
mills have bought quite heavily in the 
cash wheat market. Most of the wheat 
purchases were made on the basis of 
$1.26 bu for No. 2 hard. Approximate- 
ly 3,000 bbls rye flour were turned out, 
most of which was destined for eastern 
markets. 

Reports of representatives of north- 
western mills’ offices, located here, say 
that conditions are considerably better. 
One ef them sold over 5,000 bbls patent 
flour this week, and both country and 
city trade have improved. Many of the 
jobbers and brokers have been in Kansas 
City for the millers’ convention, and 
have not been as active as usual. Though 
price ranges are still wide, quotations are 
apparently on a steadier basis than of 
late. 

Local interests have had very little to 
do with foreign trade this week, quota- 
tions either being out of line or inquiries 
having been few in number. However, 
clears of all grades are scarce and prices 
have held steady, despite the decline in 
value of patent flours. Second clears 
are quoted at $3.75@4 bbl. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.50 
(8.10, standard patent $6.75@7.50, first 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short pat- 
cnt $7@7.40, straight $6.30@6.80, first 
clear $5.50@6; soft winter short patent 
56@6.20, straight $5.70@6, first clear 
St.75@5. White rye $5.40@5.75, stand- 
ard $5.10@5.25,. Prices on rye flour are 
10(@25e lower on the week. 


MILLFEED . 


New pasturage and general lack of 
huying power have made the millfeed 
iarket quite lifeless. Prices are $2 low- 
cr, for the period, except on flour mid- 
clings and red dog, and a steady decline 
in values has been proceeding since two 
weeks ago. Both the mills and dealers are 
experiencing trouble in getting rid of 
their offerings. Bran is selling at $19.25 
“21 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, standard mid- 
dlings at $20.50@20.75, flour middlings at 
%27.25@27.75, and red dog at $33.50@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT * 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
_ capacity for week tivity 
hie WOOK. .sc<saue 40,000 26,500 66 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,500 64 
Year OG@ sccsscese 26,700 18,250 68 
"wo years ago..... 26,700 22,000 82 


CASH WHEAT 


Lower cash prices, subsequent to the 
complete collapse of the May future, 
brought both local and outside millers 
into the market this week. Best demand 
was for red winter quality wheat, offer- 
ings of which were limit Prices were 
down 8¥,@10%,c for the period on winter 
grades, and 6%,¢ on northern spring. 
Premiums were generally stronger, and 
active interest in the market was notice- 
able most of the week. 

With deliveries on May contracts out 
of the way, it is probable that receipts 


will fall off considerably. Arrivals this 
week totaled 1,403 cars, compared with 
2,196 last week, and only 818 a year ago. 
Bids for spot wheat have been reported 
as coming in from all sections, and in 
many cases have been refused. One of 
the local millers paid 4%,c over July, or 
$1.23 bu, for a car of choice red winter 
on June 2. Shipping sales have amount- 
ed to approximately 900,000 bus for the 
week, most of which went for export. 

At the close, No. 1 red ruled 4@5c 
over July; No. 1 hard winter, 2@3c over, 
or equivalent to $1.18; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, 144@2c over; No. 1 northern spring 
5@12ce over, or equivalent to $1.20@1.27. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


A drop of 10%,4c on May 29 broke the 
backbone of the May future, and the 
month ended with a complete collapse of 
the May power. Deliveries on contracts 
for the two days of the month this week 
were 2,383,000 bus, and total deliveries 
for the month aggregated 13,766,000 bus. 
The figure at which the May ended, $1.16 
@1.17, was the lowest since the beginning 
of the year. 

With such enormous actual deliveries 
of wheat it was expected that the mar- 
ket would be greatly weakened, and 
many speculators must have lost heavily. 
The May option declined 40c early in the 
season, and the recent break registered a 
drop of about 30c. It is estimated that 
there are now about 14,000,000 bus wheat 
in store and on track in Chicago. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not this will 
be to the advantage or disadvantage of 
this market. Supplies may prove bur- 
densome; on the other hand, in possess- 
ing such quantities of wheat Chicago may 
be given a commanding position. 

Interest has now turned to new wheat, 
250,000 bus being contracted for today 
alone. Reports of black rust in Texas, 
received on June 2, failed to stimulate 
buying, and couditions are generally weak 
at present. A report issued this week by 
Snow-Bartlett-Frazier estimates the win- 
ter wheat crop at 608,000,000 bus, the 
spring crop at 256,000,000, and the oats 
crop at 1,231,000,000. The trade consid- 
ered the report bearish as to wheat. 

Losses for the week in the futures 
were 91%c in June, 714c in July, and 
4c in September. At the close, today, 
June was $1.15%, July $1.15, September 
$1.1514, and December $1.18. 

IDLE FREIGHT CARS 

On May 23 there were 504,702 idle 
freight cars in the United States, com- 
pared with 512,196 on May 15, a decrease 
of 7,494 cars in one week, according to a 
report made by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
This would seem to point out that busi- 


“ness conditions had improved, at least 


temporarily, at the time the report was 
made. 
DELIVERIES ON MAY FUTURES 

Trading in May futures ended this 
week with larger total deliveries for the 
month than have ever been known before 
in May. In Chicago alone 30,032,000 bus 
of all grains were delivered, and of this 
amount 13,766,000 bus were wheat. A 
total of 49,667,000 bus grain was deliv- 
ered in Chicago, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis. 

Deliveries in detail at the principal 
markets, with 000’s omitted, were as fol- 
lows: 
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“Wheat All grain 

CRICAMBO .cccvccccccsscre 13,766 30,032 
Winnipeg .....cssecccees 11,493 14,262 
Minneapolis .......+.+++ 1,203 3,637 
Kansas City ......+++++- 360 1,159 
Bt. Leowia ..ccccccccccces 404 577 
Totals ...cccccscccvcce 27,226 49,667 

NOTES 


F. C. Cobb, district sales manager at 
Minneapolis for the Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Co., visited the local office of his 
company this week. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on June 2. He was in Chicago 
for the week end, and said that demand 
for rye flour is a little slack at present. 


T. E. Fowler, head miller of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., visit- 
ed the Chicago market the early part of 
this week. He had just returned from 
the East, and was on his way to Kansas 
City, to attend the millers’ mass meeting. 


J. S. Hargett, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, with Mrs. Hargett, called 
at this office on June 2. They were re- 
turning to Salina after a two weeks’ 
trip, a combination of business and 
pleasure, in the East. 

On June 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight houses and yards in 
Chicago totaled 24,500 bbls, compared 
with 34,700 on May 1, and 24,500 on June 
1, 1921. The stocks at present are the 
lightest since Sept. 1, 1921, when they 
were only 21,000 bbls. 

The International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, has offered farm machinery to the 
value of $1,500 to the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce to help farmers get a 
new start in the flooded districts of IIli- 
nois. Several Chicago banks have con- 
tributed money to the flood relief fund. 


John R. Mauff, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has written, at the 
request of several publications, a series 
of three articles concerning the grain 
trade. Their subjects are “Upbuilding 
of an Agricultural Nation,” “Economic 
Value of Futures Market,” and “Deter- 
mining World Grain Values.” 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 15,000 bbls flour, of which 
8,000 went to Buffalo, 5,000 to Erie, and 
2,000 to Fairport; 1,052,000 bus wheat, 
of which 668,000 went to Buffalo and 
384,000 to Canadian ports; 938,000 bus 
corn, of which 384,000 went to Buffalo 
and 554,000 to Tiffin; and 1,018,000 bus 
oats, of which 893,000 went to Buffalo 
and 125,000 to other United States ports. 


Alexander Legge was elected presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, on June 2, to succeed Harold F. 
McCormick, who declined re-election. 
Mr. Legge has been with the company 
for 30 years, and worked his way up 
from an obscure position. Other officers 
elected are H. F. Perkins, A. E. Mc- 
Kinstry and H. B. Utley, vice presidents; 
William D. McHugh, general counsel; 
George A. Ranney, secretary-treasurer; 
W. M. Reay, controller; John P. Wilson, 
consulting counsel. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., June 3.—With wheat 
on the toboggan, and its downward flight 
checked only slightly and temporarily, 
flour buyers stand as onlookers and be- 
yond saying “I told you so!” manifest 
little or no interest, except to cover bare 
necessities as they appear from day to 
day. The stiffening tendency of flour 
prices on Friday was dissolved by the 
weak tone of the wheat market today, 
and while the advance of about 10c bbl 
yesterday brought some interests into the 
market, the week end was shallow. 

Prices on spring patent are 5@10c bbl 
lower than at the close last week. Fluc- 
tuations were narrowly confined, com- 
pared with the peaks and valleys of the 
price curve in recent months. In the 
local cash market, spring wheat is 5c bu 
lower and winter is off 10c, since last 
Saturday. Mills are fairly close together 
on prices, making a narrow range. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $8.20@8.70, and straight 
at $7.60@7.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Inquiry for clear flour continues fairly 
active, probably more so than patent or 
bakers patent. Local mills have practi- 
cally nothing to offer, as current output 
is contracted for virtually up to the limit, 
for some time ahead. Blenders and mix- 
ers are asking for moderate quantities, 
and export call for second clear is good 
Prices are largely nominal in the absence 
of volume transactions. First clear is 
quoted at $6.10@6.90, and second at $4.75 
@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

While the actual volume is limited, 
business in Kansas patent and bakers 
patent is fairly active, and seems to be 
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better than the call for spring flour. Mill- 
ers and jobbers report active inquiry and 
good sales development, despite pressure 
exerted upon them for price concessions, 
While Kansas flour has declined less rela- 
tively than spring, there is enough of a 
price advantage to make it attractive, at 
a time when price means so much, Al- 
though winter wheat is off 10c for the 
week, Kansas flour prices are only slight- 
ly lower. Fancy Kansas patent was quot- 
ed at $7.35@7.50, and standard at $6.90 
@7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in rye flour has made no ad- 
vance this week, neither has it fallen be- 
hind. Sales usually are to constant cus- 
tomers, whose requirements vary little 
from week to week. Dark grades con- 
tinue to move slowly, as export call is 
light and only a comparatively few do- 
mestic buyers are interested. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week is 1,000 bbls, the same as 
last week. Last year in the same week 
the output was 1,300 bbls, but the ca- 
pacity was materially larger at that time. 
With a decline of 5@6c within the week 
in cash prices, rye flour is 20@30c bbl 
lower for best grades. Pure white was 
quoted at $5.60@6.15, straight at $5.10@ 
5.60, and dark at $3.95@5.15, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

A better tone has developed in the corn 
goods market, although sales show only a 
negligible increase. Prices seem to be 
out of line with the views of buyers, and 
“shoppers” have been getting ample sup- 
plies at a discount. Operations of local 
mills are increasing slowly, but steadily. 
Export call is slack, but domestic business 
is assuming more activity. Prices remain 
largely nominal on an unchanged level. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.50@1.55, corn 
meal at $1.50@1.55, and corn grits at 
$1.50@1.55, in 100-Ib sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 2,500 16 
Last week ........ 16,000 4,000 25 
Bee WP iwcescteoe 24,000 5,640 23 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,000 46 
Three years ago.... 18,000 1,200 7 
Four years ago..... 16,000 4,500 28 
Five years ago..... 12,000 6,000 60 


The flour movement at Milwaukee this 
week was fairly equal to that of the same 
week a year ago, receipts showing a slight 
increase and shipments a slight falling off. 
Receipts were 29,590 bbls, against 23,550 
last year; shipments were 9,580 bbls, com- 
pared with 9,750 last year. 


MILLFEED 


With eastern inquiry inactive and call 
almost negligible, millfeed trade dwindled 
to even smaller proportions than last 
week. Business is very dull and smaller 
even than a year ago. It is impossible to 
interest customers in quantities, even for 
prompt shipment, while deferred offers 
receive no consideration. 

Bran has declined $8 ton within the 
week, and middlings are $1.50@2 ton low- 
er. Winter bran is off $1.25@1.50 ton, 
ranging at.a premium of $2.25@2.50 over 
spring. Flour middlings dropped $2.50 
@3, while red dog is nominally unchanged 
but weak. Rye reed slumped $3@4 ton, 
and hominy feed, which has maintained 
its level fairly well, is also lower. Meals 
and gluten feed are nominally unchanged. 

The millfeed movement, so far as ship- 
ments are concerned, is smaller than last 
year at this time. Milwaukee shipments 
this week were 5,401 tons, against 6,201 
last year; receipts were 3,310 tons, com- 
pared with 540 last year. 


NOTES 


The Barneveld (Wis.) Equity Ware- 
house Co. has changed its corporate style 
to Barneveld Co-operative Co. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Merton (Wis.) Sales Co., cap- 
ital stock $50,000, to buy, sell and gen- 
erally deal in flour, feed, produce, canned 
goods, etc. 

A new elevator and warehouse is con- 
templated by Boulay Bros., flour and feed 
dealers, Fond du Lac, Wis., who have 
| eadg eae a frontage of 278 feet on the 

Line tracks. 

Augustus H. wong formerly with 
the Milwaukee Malting Co., and more re- 
cently vice president and general man- 
ager of the Clinton (Iowa) Corn Syrup 
Refining Co., died at Clinton on May 31 
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at the age of 52 years. He was born in 
Milwaukee. 


Despite relatively light production 
throughout the past month, Milwaukee 
flour stocks on June 1 were considerably 
in excess of those held May 1, being 21,- 
418 bbls, compared with 6,266 on May 1, 
12,513 on June 1, 1921, 17,891 in 1920, 
10,292 in 1919, 17,728 in 1918, 25,506 in 
1917, 41,902 in 1916, 37,688 in 1915, 64,700 
in 1914, 64,530 in 1913, and 48,750 in 1912, 


Grain cargoes consigned from Milwau- 
kee terminal elevators during the week: 
steamer William A. Reiss, 265,000 bus 
corn for Port Colborne from Milwaukee 
road elevator E; Clemens A. Reiss, 260,- 
000 bus corn for same port from same 
house; G. N. Wilson, 280,000 bus corn 
from Chicago & North Western Kin- 
nickinnic and Rialto elevators for Port 
Colborne; J. L. Reiss, 335,000 bus corn 
for Georgian Bay from Kinnickinnic ele- 
vator. 


Edwin R. Godfrey, Sr., president of 
the E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., Milwau- 
kee, one of the leading wholesale grocery 
and flour concerns in the Northwest, died 
June 1 at the age of 80 years. Mr. God- 
frey was born in Bangor, Maine, in 1842, 
and went to Milwaukee in 1862, an orphan 
and penniless. In 1866 he established a 
flour and feed business with Ira M. Davis, 
later entering the general produce busi- 
ness under the firm name of Wharton & 
Godfrey. In 1886 he engaged in business 
as a wholesale grocer, founding the pres- 
ent Godfrey corporation. Five sons sur- 
vive. All of them have been associated 
with the business since youth, and for the 
last few years have had its general man- 


agement. 
L, E. Meyer. 





RUSSIA AND THE 1922 HARVEST 


Some interesting statements, quoted in 

the London Corn Circular, have been 
made by the British commissioner for 
famine relief in Russia after his recent 
return from Russia. He estimates that 
only 35 per cent of the pre-war area 
devoted to winter cereals was sown last 
autumn, With regard to the sprin 
wheat prospects he says that the po 
brought by the railways arrived too late 
and, owing to thaw, could not be moved 
into the interior. Owing to the hopeless 
transport conditions it is estimated that 
not more than 33 per cent of the re- 
quired quantity of seed will ever reach 
the fields. Most of this seed consists of 
oats. 
The commissioner considers that the 
very best harvest outturn which can be 
hoped for is less than half of the coun- 
try’s requirements. In the years imme- 
diately preceding the war the average 
yield of the five principal cereal crops of 
Russia, wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn, 
is estimated to have been 72,000,000 long 
tons (2,240 lbs), and of this about 62,- 
000,000 long tons, or 85 per cent, was 
consumed within Russia, the population 
being estimated at that time at 170,000,- 
000. Of this total the area now under 
the Soviet government contained some- 
thing over 100,000,000 persons. 

It may be calculated that if a 175,000,- 
000 population consumed 62,000,000 long 
tons of cereals, then the requirements of 
90,000,000 (allowing for losses in popula- 
tion through famine, etc.) should be 
about 32,000,000 tons, and the shortage, 
as anticipated by the commissioner, 
would amount to about 17,000,000 tons. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to May 20, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 


May 14-30 c.ncciccees 1,925 1,910 1,830 
June 26-May 20 ...... 113,120 96,885 119,797 
Flour, July 1- 

May 20, bbis— 
0” AES 14,467 14,587 18,886 
BE SS act ctcbsces 540 1,400 113 


Wheat, June 26- 
May 20, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .712,000 674,000 758,862 


BONE “Gecciccvccccs 190,741 260,856 108,823 
ON aie ba ds <oceens 12,000 50,600 4,321 
Ground by mills...... 509,040 435,847 556,357 
Wheat stocks, 

May 20, bus— 
At terminals ......... 29,073 10,998 36,305 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 30,206 81,899 75,269 
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New York, N. Y., June 3.—Much in- 
teresting financial history was made dur- 
ing the last few days. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced a thor- 
oughgoing 10 per cent reduction in 
freight rates, followed quickly by the 
Railroad Labor Board’s cut in wages of 
$48,000,000 a year. In addition there was 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court against the Southern Pacific, or- 
dering that company to dispose of its 
Central Pacific shares. These develop- 
ments have paved the way for a series 
of other important happenings in: business 
and finance. Anything that affects the 
railroads naturally has wide application, 
for transportation is the one industry 
that is absolutely essential to the welfare 
of every other industry’ and branch of 
business. 

DEFLATING WAGES 


It is evident that the Railroad Labor 
Board will adjust the wages of other 
classes of railroad labor later on. When 
all these readjustments. have been com- 
pleted, the probability is that the level of 
railway pay will be brought back to where 
it was before the 1920 increase of some 
$600,000,000. These changes were looked 
for, as it seemed unreasonable for rail- 
road workers to expect that they would 
continue to receive war pay in peace 
times after virtually every other class of 
labor had been forced to accept reduced 

ay. 
There is reason to believe that the other 
readjustments will be accepted without 
much disturbance, as railroad workers 
realize that the public is bent upon get- 
ting lower freight rates, which would be 
impossible without a corresponding re- 
duction in operating costs. At the same 
time it is realized that the men must be 
justly dealt with, and that it is of all 
things necessary for employers and em- 
ployees to work together in harmony. 


INDUSTRIAL MERGERS 


Negotiations under way to bring to- 
gether various small steel companies will 
lead to an interesting revival of specu- 
lative interest in steel stocks as a class. 
The indications are that many similar in- 
dustrial alliances will be effected, for the 
outstanding fact is that industrial leaders 
and business men everywhere are realiz- 
ing the value of bringing together smaller 
industrial units, which are always ex- 
pensive to operate. 

When the United States Steel merger 
was put through more than 20 years ago, 
the common shares became immediately 
the vehicle for important speculation. 
Ever since then that stock has been the 
most important industrial issue, and the 
one: which has been most active on the 
stock exchange. For this reason the put- 
ting together of the smaller steel com- 
binations will be prabably attended with 
fresh speculation and extraordinary in- 
terest among professional and private 
traders. 


RESTORING EUROPE 


One suggestive development has been 
the better trend of European exchange 
rates. There has been a distinct upward 
tendency manifested for some time. The 
belief prevails in many quarters that 
European markets are becoming more 
stabilized, and that the situation is show- 
ing pronounced improvement. If this 
betterment is sustained, it will be of great 
influence here, for prevailing sentiment 
in this country is very largely influenced 
by what happens in Europe and by the 
unrest prevalent there. 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Various lines of business are showing 
distinct improvement. The undertone of 
the basic industries is much stronger than 
it was, and while there is no sensational 
demand as yet, the outlook is favorable 


for improved inquiry, with a material in- 
crease in sustained buying power. One 
of the most interesting developments has 
been the increased steadiness of commod- 
ity prices and the indication in various 
quarters that essential merchandise and 
other necessities are being stabilized at a 
price level considerably above the low 
basis of last year. The record of com- 
mercial failures indicates fewer mishaps 
than last year or the year before. An- 
other very interesting sign is the some- 
what easier trend to food prices, which 
are moving toward a more sensible level. 


SEED WHEAT FOR SAMARA 


Unfavorable Weather Conditions Delay Dis- 
tribution Work in Famine Districts 
of Volga Valley 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Samara, Russia, states that famine is 
beginning to retreat in the Volga valley 
before the slow but steady arrival of 
American corn for adult feeding. 

“It is due to vanish almost entirely,” 
says the dispatch, “when the spring sun- 
shine uncovers the black earth of this 
fertile region and brings out the early 
grasses and vegetables which, added to 
the rations supplied by the United States, 
other foreign countries and the Russian 
government, will sustain most of the 
population until the rye and wheat har- 
vest of late August and early September. 

“The retreat is slow, however, and the 
death rate from hunger is still mount- 
ing in the villages, far from centers of 
rail communication, which have not yet 
been reached and may never be reached 
by American and other foreign aid. 

“Today [April 15], the beginning of 
the last month when wheat may be sown, 
it is still problematical whether a ma- 
jority of the peasants will receive any 
appreciable supply of wheat for spring 
planting. The railways through the 
heart of the Samara and Orenburg dis- 
tricts have been blocked by blizzards at 
the time when the Moscow government 
was straining all efforts to bring seed 
from the ports to the peasants. 

“This great seed offensive has been a 
dramatic battle against unfavorable 
weather, and in it the weather has dealt 
heavy blows. The spring thaw is follow- 
ing, and it now appears that, in many 
districts, the roads will be impassable 
when the grain finally does arrive at the 
stations, about which now are gathered 
horses, camels and oxen by the hundreds, 
waiting with sleighs to take the precious 
seed to the villages. If it arrives in the 
midst of the thaw, only a part of it will 
reach the farms in time to sow it. 

“But, regardless of the success of the 
wheat seeding campaign, the rye that 
was sown last autumn is expected to 
supply the population of Samara gov- 
ernment with enough food on which to 
exist after the middle of August. 

“If the wheat campaign realizes to any 
appreciable extent the optimistic predic- 
tions of provincial officials at Samara, 
the province, though producing only from 
25 to 40 per cent of the normal pre-war 
yield, will have plenty of food for its 
own inhabitants and some for trading 
or export. 

“This, however, is still problematical. 
But in every village of the province vis- 
ited by the correspondent during a fort- 
night’s trip the peasants were practical- 
ly unanimous in their opinion that, un- 
less another drouth ensued, the Volga 
region would be able to feed itself with- 
out further American or other aid after 
the middle of August.” 

A later dispatch from the Associated 
Press correspondent in Moscow states: 

“About 65 per cent of the seed grain 
that was sent into the Russian famine 
areas was distributed in time to be sown, 
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the central famine committee announces. 
More than 80 per cent of the 23,000,000 
poods (about 828,000,000 lbs) of grain 
from Russian sources arrived in time, 
while only 22 per cent of the 8,500,000 
poods from abroad arrived. In some dis- 
tricts 100 per cent of the amount needed 
was supplied.” 


FLOUR MARKET IN LATVIA 


Sixty-five Per Cent of the Urban, and 10 
Per Cent of the Rural, Population 
Eat White Bread 


Of the total population of Latvia, ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 persons, about 300,- 
000 live in the city of Riga and outlying 
towns, and the remainder in the country 
and villages. It is estimated that 65 per 
cent of the city population and 10 per 
cent of the rural population use bread 
made from white flour, says Trade Com- 
missioner Young, reporting from Riva 
to the Department of Commerce. 

“In general,” he reports, “the country 
residents use black rye bread from pre!- 
erence, in the belief that it is more 
wholesome than white bread. 

“Flour merchants estimate the present 
monthly import of white flour into Riga 
at about 1,000 tons, and this is borne out 
by bakers and mill owners, who place tlie 
figure at 800 to 1,000 tons. Small flour 
dealers report that there is practically ino 
flour on the local market milled from 
Latvian wheat. The local crop is ground 
in small mills throughout the country. 
This statement is quite reasonable, if we 
consider the wheat crop and the size of 
the rural population it is supposed to 
feed. In 1920 the total crop was report- 
ed as 11,825 tons, and the number of 
people in the rural district is about 950,- 
000. 








“In pre-war times Riga, with a popu- 
lation of 520,000, consumed about 0 
tons of white flour daily, or approximatc- 
ly 2,400 tons a month. The present popu- 
lation of the city is 250,000, and a pro- 
portionate consumption would be 1,150 
tons. These figures indicate that the con- 
sumption is now about normal. 

“Of the total amount of white flour 
sold in Riga, 75 per cent is prime pat- 
ent flour of best quality and the rest is 
of the cheaper grade. American flour is 
very popular here, but a well-known Ci- 
nadian brand is considered a close com- 
petitor, with perhaps a slight lead at 
the present time. 

“The Latvian tariff on flour works 
out at 4%4c per lb on bolted flour, as 
against 65c imposed by the old Russian 
tariff. The duty is specific, not ad va- 
lorem. Hence the highest grade Ameri- 
can flour costing, for example, $80 per 
ton, c.i.f., Riga, is put on the market at 
$170 per ton, whereas a lower grade sel!- 
ing at $50 sells on the market at $140. 
This latter grade cannot compete wit! 
the flour ground in Riga from imported 
wheat, which sells at $113 per ton. A! 
though it is impossible to equal the stan 
dard of first quality patent American 
flour, local millers turn out a product is 
good as- the medium American grades 
and sell it at a price lower than that of 
the lowest quality imported from the 
United States. In general the tariff has 
the paradoxical effect of increasing the 
consumption of the higher grades, and of 
decreasing the total quantity of white 
flour imported. 

“The import duty on wheat is five gold 
centimes per kilo, or about Ic per !). 
Owing to this low rate, it was found 
profitable to import some 500 tons of 
wheat from the United States and the 
Netherlands during the latter part of 
1921, and grind it in local mills. There 
are three mills in Riga capable of hai- 
dling this trade. They have a capacity 
of 500 to 600 tons a month and are be- 
lieved to be capable of expansion to 
1,000 tons. Flour so milled will probably 
occupy a prominent position in the mar- 
ket for the year. The consensus of 
opinion is that there is a good market for 
American wheat here.” 





Aceording to an opinion just handed 
down by the Supreme Court, the fact 
that misrepresentation and misdescrip- 
tion have become so common in a trade 
that most dealers no longer accept labels 
at their face value, does not prevent 
their use being an unfair method of 
competition which the Federal Trade 
Commission may prohibit. 
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| MILLERS’ MEETING AT KANSAS CITY 


q 


The mass convention of the millers of 
the United States, held at Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 31 and June 1 and 2, began 
its formal activities within 15 minutes of 
the time announced for the opening of 
the first session, which probably estab- 
lishes a world’s record for promptness in 
such matters. From 7 o'clock on the 
morning of May 31 every train arriving 
at Kansas City brought in additions to 
the numbers who had already established 
themselves in Kansas City the previous 
day. The trains were met by members 
of the Kansas City trade, who provided 
a private motor car service which delight- 
ed the visitors, though it must have bro- 
ken the hearts of the local taxicab driv- 
ers. 

By 9 o'clock the lobby of the Hotel 
Muehlebach, the convention headquar- 
ters, was crowded with millers, flour deal- 
ers and representatives of allied indus- 
tries, together with a by no means in- 
considerable number of ladies. The 
work of registration was promptly and 
efficiently attended to, and this despite 
the fact that a double registration, for 
the millers’ and for the flour men’s meet- 
ings, was being carried on. Each regis- 
trant received first of all a corn flower, 
and then a card to be filled out, a trifle 
shorter than an income tax blank. This 
done, he was entitled to a button indi- 
cating his name, and also to the privilege 
of paying $5 for the millers’ dinner, and 
another $5 for the dinner of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. This second pay- 
ment was rewarded by a second button. 

THE OPENING SESSION . 

\t about quarter of 11 President Roos 
called the meeting to order, perhaps 150 
men responding to the call. After briefly 
stating that those who expected a speech 
from him would be disappointed, Mr. 
Roos introduced Edward O. Faeth, pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, who welcomed the millers to 
the city. 

Mr. Faeth pointed out that the milling 
industry was of special significance to 
Kansas City, and that therefore it gave 
the business men of Kansas City a par- 
ticular pleasure to welcome the millers 
of the entire country. After speaking 
of Kansas City’s notable merits as a 
playground, he dwelt in some detail on 
its importance as a center of industry 
and trade. Whereas, he said, Kansas 
City ranked nineteenth among the cities 
of the United States in population, it 
stood first as a market for farm ma- 
chinery and for many forms of agricul- 
tural products, second as a market for 
many other products, third as a milling 
center, and fifth in the value of its bank 
clearings. He pointed out that it had 
approximately 50 grain elevators with 
1 combined storage capacity of 30,000,- 
000 bus, and that it was the trade center 
for an enormous territory embracing a 
dozen states. 

He dwelt on the efforts of the Cham- 
her of Commerce, and of other Kansas 
City industrial agencies, to co-operate 
with the federal government in putting 
through the task of creating a navigable 
x-foot channel in the Missouri River 
from Kansas City to St. Louis. This, if 
-ompleted, Mr. Faeth said, would enable 
Kansas City millers to ship their flour 
hy water to St. Louis, the Gulf and Ohio 
itiver points at a saving of from 40 to 
60 per cent of the present rail rates. 

Mr. Faeth closed with the statement 
that “we want to make Kansas City the 
milling capital of the world, and I think 
we shall succeed.” 


Response by Mr. Sparks 

Replying to the welcome extended by 
Mr. Faeth, W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, 
Ind., spoke on behalf of the millers. 

“It is really a great satisfaction,” he 
said, addressing Mr. Faeth, “to represent 
the flour millers of the United States and 
thank you in their behalf for your most 
cordial welcome. : 

_“It is customary for one in my posi- 
tion to express pleasure at such an occa- 
sion; I regret that in mv case it is more 
of an embarrassment than a pleasure. 
There are some among us, I am sure, 
who would fittingly voice our thanks for 
your generous remarks, and why such a 


one was not chosen I am at a loss to 
understand. 

“Very possibly, however, there was in 
the minds of the officers of our Federa- 
tion the idea of location,—central loca- 
tion. My home is in Indiana, and a 
two-hour drive would take me to the loca- 
tion of a very unusual monument, un- 
usual because there is only one such. 
Down south a bit from the middle of our 
state, in a beautiful town, which nestles 
amid hills and valleys, with views of 
woods and fields in all directions, this 
little monument is to be found. It indi- 
cates, from the figures of our government, 
the center of population of the United 
States. 

“So I feel that my selection for this 


honorable duty is the result of location,— 
neither East nor West, neither North 
nor South,—and it is a great satisfaction 
to us all to know that the great flour 
milling industry, of which we are a part, 
is not local. 

“From the ancient mills of Virginia 
and those on Atlantic tidewater, across 
a far-flung garden of four thousand miles 
to the great flour mills of the Pacific 
Coast, from the numerous and prosper- 
ous mills in Dixie Land to the great 
establishments which follow along the 
Canadian line, our industry spreads. 
Wheat is the most valuable food known 
to man; our gfeat country not only per- 
mits production of the vast quantity used 
by our hundred odd million people, but 
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many millions additional which go to the 
inhabitants of less favored lands; and 
this production is widespread—almost 
every state in the Union produces wheat, 
the great state of Kansas, to which you 
here in Kansas City hold the gate, lead- 
ing the record with each year in excess 
of a hundred million bushels. Our indus- 
try is justly proud of the important posi- 
tion it has occupied, particularly over the 
past few years. In trial and stress, as 
well as in peaceful times, the body must 
be. fed. 

“The exigencies of the great war were 
wonderfully met by the wheat producers 
of this country. Their wheat was ground 
into flour and distributed where most 
needed by these widespread mills repre- 
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sented here. We were an important link 
in the chain which had to hold to pre- 
vent catastrophe to the civilized world. 

“It is not for me, Mr. Faeth, to lay too 
much stress on our Federation, nor on 
the greatness ér usefulness of the indus- 
try of which we are a part, and which 
for this occasion I represent, but, rather, 
I should talk of your great city, of your 
people, of your Chamber of Commerce, 
of the pleasure it gives us to meet here. 

“You have builded well—your city in 
all respects is wonderful. It typifies what 
can be done in a limited time; it illus- 
trates and proves the great good and 
satisfaction in civic accomplishment. 

“Your location, your activity and your 
ability made certain a great business cen- 
ter. You have more than that—you are 
a city of homes, a won of parks and 
drives, a city of schools, a city where 
happiness and plenty are the lot of all. 
You have built unselfishly—your able men 
and women have had in mind the a 
of tomorrow, when peace and good wil 
will rule the land, and equal opportunity 
to all will have brought forth its happy 
consequences. 

“Permit me again, Mr. Faeth, on behalf 
of the members of the milling industry, 
to thank you and the members of your 
Chamber of Commerce, and, may I add, 
all your citizens, for the very cordial 
welcome you have extended to us.” 


Tariff Resolution 

Mr. Sparks’s speech was followed by 
more.or less of a bomb, projected with 
what proved to be unerring aim by Mr. 
Moses. The programme called for Dr. 
Taylor’s address as the next event, but 
Mr. Roos announced that Dr. Taylor’s 
train had been delayed, and that he 
would speak on Thursday morning in 
place of Mr. Montgomery, who would be 
unable to be present. Dr. Taylor ap- 
peared in the convention hall about three 
minutes after this announcement had 
been made, but it was already clear that 
the Wednesday morning session was to 
have its work cut out for it in other di- 
rections. 

Barely had Mr. Roos announced the 
appointment of the committee on reso- 
lutions, consisting of Bernard J. Roth- 
well, chairman, Louis A. Mennel, Wil- 
liam C. Gooding, C. E. Curran and Karl 
A. Humphrey, when Mr. Moses presented 
the following resolution: 

Protection being the economic policy of the 
American people, agriculture is justly en- 
titled to share whatever advantage that pol- 
icy provides. It follows, therefore, that 
duties should be levied on all foreign grains 
and all products thereof consumed in the 
United States, and that the duties on grain 
and on grain products should be equivalent. 

A lower duty on flour than on wheat would 
drive the American miller out of American 
markets,—the most valuable in the world,— 
would deprive the American farmer of his 
best paying customer and compel him to sell 
his wheat for export at prices fixed by the 
lower cost land and cheaper labor of com- 
peting wheat exporting countries. 

Duties on grain and grain products should 
be specific. Because of differences in point of 
origin and of entry, ad valorem duties would 
involve confusion, encourage misrepresenta- 
tion and produce serious competitive inequali- 
ties. 

The American consumer demands, almost 
exclusively, high grade patent flour, the mill- 
ing of which requires an average of 5% bus 
of wheat per bbl. Lower grade flours are 
imported in bond for export. Therefore, the 
duty per barrel on flour should be 5% times 
the duty per bushel on wheat, and the duty 
on bran, middlings, etc., should be $2 per ton, 

To promote more constant operation and 
larger employment of labor, liberal drawback 
or bonding provisions should permit grinding 
of foreign wheat in American flour mills, 
subject, however, to export of the entire 
identical product or the payment of duty on 
such portion as is retained within the United 
States. 

As might have been expected, this res- 
olution was the signal for a fine exhibi- 
tion of fireworks. A motion to refer it 
to the committee on resolutions was met 
by Mr. Roos with the statement that this 
committee was essentially an editing and 
not an originating committee, and that 
it was for the meeting as a whole to con- 
sider and formulate such action as it 
wished to take. 

Mr. Sparks spoke of the action taken 
by a Federation committee last fall in 
going before a committee of the Senate 
with the specific proposal that the duty 
on a barrel of flour should be equivalent 
to the duty on four and a half bushels 
of wheat plus 50c. He said that this 
recommendation had been severely criti- 
cized by certain sections of the trade 
press, and that he wanted to know where 
the trade really stood with regard there- 
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to, as the criticisms had suggested that 
the recommendation did not really repre- 
sent the expressed desires of the milling 
industry as a whole. 

Mr. Sparks’s question was tersely an- 
swered by Mr. Moses, who pointed out 
that, as a matter of fact, the committee 
of the Senate had not shown any dispo- 
sition to accept this suggestion, and by 
Mr. Roos, who de the millers that 
the resolution of 1913, calling for a com- 
pensatory duty on wheat products in 
case a duty was established for wheat, 
was the last formal expression of the in- 
dustry’s views on this subject. 

Mr. Breaux vigorously urged caution 
in formulating any expression of opinion 
by the convention on the subject of a 












which could possibly be quoted by United 
States mills for equivalent grades, and 
that United States millers could no long- 
er sell their better grades of flour in 
the United Kingdom, because of Cana- 
dian competition. 

Mr. Sheffield spoke strongly in favor 
of the resolution, praising its wording 
and urging the millers to have courage 
enough to come out boldly and say just 
what they thought and meant. 

Mr. Breaux again spoke in favor of 
delay, requesting more time in order that 
those present might have an opportunity 
to digest the resolution and more clearly 
formulate their views regarding it. 

Mr. Moses, in reply, declared himself 
as uncompromisingly a protectionist, and 
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tariff, and pointed out that the resolu- 
tion as it stood might prove a boomerang. 
He laid particular stress on the opening 
sentence, asking whether protection was, 
in fact, a basic. principle of the national 
government. He pointed out that the 
election of 1920 had not been fought out 
primarily on the tariff issue, and that 
the next election might change the whole 
situation. 

Mr. Rothwell, in reply, declared that 
no man would today have any chance of 
election to any national office if he were 
to run on a free trade or a tariff for 
revenue only platform. He urged that, 
since protection was the national policy, 
the agriculturists must enjoy its full 
benefits, and that an adequate tariff on 
flour was essential to the protection of 
the wheat farmers. He said that Cana- 
dian flour had been sold in New Eng- 
land at prices $1 a bbl less than those 


stated that the United States was, his- 
torically, a protectionist country. Like 
Mr. Sheffield, he urged the millers to 
come out unequivocally as favoring pro- 
tection. Mr. Yoder supported Mr. Moses, 
praising the disputed opening sentence 
as one of the best features of the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Mallon, on the other hand, ob- 
jected to this opening sentence, and 
urged that it be made conditional. Ad- 
mitting that the present tariff bill, in 
some form or other, was likely to be en- 
acted, he suggested that the opening sen- 
tence of the resolution be amended to 
read: “If protection is,” etc. 

Mr. Sparks suggested that the phrase 
“present administration” be substituted 
for “American people” in defining the 
policy of protection in the resolution. 
Mr. Johnson objected to the resolution 
as a whole, because it indorsed the policy 
of one political party, thereby depart- 
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ing from the purpose of the Federation. 
He protested against throwing the en- 
tire milling industry, by formal resolu- 
tion, into the ranks of the Republican 
party, and strongly urged a re-enacting 
of the Chicago resolution of 1913, to the 
effect that, as long as there was a duty 
on wheat, there must be a compensatory 
resolution on the products thereof. 

Mr. Breaux moved that the resolution 
be referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions, to be reported back to the mee|- 
ing on Friday. His motion was opposed 
by Mr. Sheffield, who asked why the mill- 
ers should hesitate to “climb on the band 
wagon.” Mr. Curran, as a member of 
the resolutions committee, objected to 
having so much responsibility shunted off 
onto the shoulders of any small commi( 
tee. The whole question, he said, was too 
big for such a decision. He agreed that 
if wheat were protected, flour shoul 
have an equivalent protection, but poin( 
ed out that the United States produced 
an enormous surplus of wheat and, p»- 
tentially at least, of flour, and that rv- 
taliatory duties might cut off many of 
the foreign markets for this surplus. 

Mr. Moses answered these objectioiis 
by declaring that protection was 0 
longer a party question, and by stating 
that we could hold our foreign markets 
for clears irrespective of foreign tarifls 
and competitive prices if we could scl 
our higher grade flours in the domestic 
markets without fear of: competition 
from abroad. He urged prompt and « 
cisive action by the millers, and as 10 
further suggestions were made, Mr. 
Breaux’s motion to refer the resolutio) 
to the committee was put to a vote anil 
emphatically lost. 

The original motion, as presented | 
Mr. Moses, was then voted on, and ca: 
ried by a large majority. The morninz 
session closed with a few announcemen! ; 
by Secretary Husband, the most impo: 
tant one being that, owing to the smal! 
number of men who had indicated that 
they would take the proposed trip 
through the wheat fields, this trip woul: 
probably have to be materially cu: 
tailed. The meeting then adjourned. 


Afternoon at Hillcrest 

At 12:30 an impressive array of moto: 
cars, each bearing a decorative pennan|, 
formed in front of the Hotel Mueh 
bach, and the expedition to the Hillcres| 
Country Club began. Car after car sc! 
out for the 12-mile run, the processivi 
including fully 70 automobiles in al! 
The weather, which had been uncertaii 
earlier in the morning, had by noon mac: 
up its mind to favor the convention, an 
by the time the country club was reache«! 
the day had become one to remember. 
A strong wind somewhat troubled tl: 
golfers, but swept the Sky clean, an! 
its coolness effectually belied all fears « 
to the possibilities of intense heat ii 
Kansas City at convention time. 

Luncheon was served at about 2 o'clock 
to some 350 very hungry men and women, 
the golfers, already uniformed, being fe«! 
first at a separate table. The lunch wa: 
amply good enough to make up for tl« 
long wait, and soon after 2:30 the gol! 
tournament was under way. About 6) 
men took part in it, and the arrang 
ments were admirably handled, so tha! 
there was remarkably little crowding. 
Meanwhile, those who did not play gol! 
had the option of dancing in the clu! 
house or strolling about the grounds. 

The last foursomes were not in until 
close to 7 o’clock, by which time thc 
scores were all posted, each player r- 
porting the handicap carried by him in 
his local golf club. The handsome troph) 
donated by the Kansas City Millers’ Clu). 
and designated officially as the Millers 
National Federation Golf Trophy, wa 
won by T. L. Hoffman, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., with a handicap of 20 
and a net score of 71. 

The other winners of prizes in the 
Hillcrest tournament were as follows: 
low medal score, golf club, James C. Lin 
coln, St. Louis, with a score of 87; low 
est score for six blind holes, golf clu). 
J. E. Rahm, Kansas City; blind boge 
prize, box of golf balls, H. H. Spencer, 
Kansas City, and A. C. Robinson, St. 
Louis; highest medal score, practice bali, 
F. L. Bascomb, with a score of 139. 

The procession of automobiles to Hill- 
crest was not duplicated on the return 
journey, and the millers and their friends 
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straggled homeward at intervals from 4 
o'clock onward, a profusion of cars be- 
ing provided by their Kansas City hosts. 
The players who were last to finish had 
close connections to make in order to 
reach the banquet of the Federated 
Flour Clubs, but luckily this dinner, 
though scheduled for 7 o'clock, did not 
actually begin until three quarters of an 
hour later. 


Flour Clubs’ Dinner 

Wednesday evening’s event was the 
annual banquet of the Federated Flour 
Clubs, held in the same room at the 
Hotel Muehlebach in which. the millers 
had held their morning session, This 
banquet was attended by many of the 
millers, who were delighted at this op- 
portunity to meet the flour dealers in- 
formally, and who found them excellent 
hosts. A report of the banquet is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue as part of 
the account of the meeting of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. 


Thursday Morning Session 

The Thursday morning session began, 
as had been emphatically announced, 
pretty nearly on time, but it is one thing 
to begin a meeting and another to round 
up a satisfactory attendance. Only a few 
men were in the convention room when 
Mr. Roos introduced D. J. Price, the first 
speaker of the morning, but little by little 
the room filled up, and by the time Dr. 
Taylor, the second speaker, was ready to 
begin his address, there were not seats 
enough to go round. 


Dust Explosions 

The first event was the address on the 
progress made by the flour milling indus- 
try in dust explosion prevention, deliv- 
ered by David J. Price, engineer in 
charge of development work for the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Price 
spoke as follows: 

‘The flour milling industry has given 
considerable attention to dust explosion 
prevention and to the development of 
effective control methods. The explo- 
sion in Minneapolis in 1878 may have 
heen largely instrumental in bringing 
about the progress which has been made 
hy this particular industry. The flour 
millers have co-operated very effectively 
with the federal government in conduct- 
ing special research investigations in con- 
nection with this problem, and it has 
heen found that they were ready to make 
quick application of any methods of pre- 
vention which were found to be effective. 
If similar progress could be made in 
other representative industries in which 
explosive dusts are created during op- 
crating processes, the large losses of life, 
grain and property in the United States 
und Canada would be considerably re- 
duced, 

An erroneous impression prevails to 
the effect that flour mills-are a particu- 
lar hazard, Fire prevention engineers 
should no longer take the -position that 
an extreme hazard exists i flour mill- 
ing, and single out this particular indus- 
try in referring to dust explosion losses. 


ORIGIN OF INVESTIGATIONS 

The investigations now being conduct- 
cd by the Federal government were 
rought about as a result of the interest 
manifested by the millers of the coun- 
try, particularly of western New York, 
following the disastrous explosion at the 
‘lusted Milling Co. plant in Buffalo in 
1913. The millers’ committee, consisting 
of L. E. Harmon, then president of the 
Huffalo Cereal Co. F. F. Henry, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and George P. 
Uirban, of the Urban Milling Co., made 
it possible for the federal bureau of 
nines to co-operate with the milling in- 
dustry in a thorough study of the causes 
of these dust explosions with a view to 
developing some methods of prevention. 
The active interest manifested by this 
committee and the provision made by it 
for conducting both the necessary en- 
gineering and chemical reséarch investi- 
gations have been of unmeasured value 
to American industries. 

This work, started by the millers, has 
resulted in its extension to various types 
of industries in which disastrous losses 
have occurred from dust explosions and 
fires. It has also led to a thorough in- 
vestigation of explosions and fires in 
grain threshing machines during opera- 
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tions. The investigations have resulted 
in the suggestion and adoption of con- 
trol measures which have been very ef- 
fective on grain separators, particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest. It has also 
extended to the study of fires in cotton 
gins in the South, in which extensive 
losses have been experienced. 


RECENT DUST EXPLOSION LOSSES 


Although for some time the natural 
tendency seemed to be to associate dust 
explosions only with dust arising during 
the handling or milling of grain, investi- 
gations have shown that these explosions 
may occur in any type of representative 
industry where carbonaceous dusts are 
created during operating processes. In 
fact, a number of disasters have oc- 
curred in recent years in industries in 





The Minneapolis disaster in 1878 made 
a significant contribution to our knowl- 
edge of dust explosions. The experi- 
ments, of professors Peck and Peckham 
of the University of Minnesota, in con- 
nection with the coroner’s inquest, have 
been of very great value to investigators 
in recent years. In a lecture delivered 
June 1, 1878, by Professor Peck, he 
demonstrated by a few simple experi- 
ments that all combustible material, when 
finally divided, forming a dust or pow- 
der, would, under proper conditions, 
burn with explosive rapidity. 

It is well recognized that the explo- 
sion resulted in the elimination of the 
old stive or dustroom and led to the in- 
troduction of improved types of dust 
collecting systems. The improvement in 
the method of dust collection in the flour 
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which they had not previously been ex- 
perienced. In 13 explosions 154 lives 
have been lost, over 200 persons injured, 
and property damaged in excess of $16,- 
250,000. 

Some of these explosions have been as- 
sociated with methods of handling and 
collecting dust. It now appears that cer- 
tain material can be electrified during 
the process of collecting and handling, 
and explosions originate in modern dust 
collecting systems due to the ignition of 
the dust by sparks of static electricity. 
In fact, some recent explosions have in- 
dicated that electric sparks in the dust 
collector have been responsible for the 
primary dust ignition. This is a signifi- 
cant development, especially in view of 
the fact that dust was being collected 
by means of a suction fan instead of a 
blower fan, the former type of fan being 
generally considered preferable to the 
latter when considering the hazard or 
possibility of dust ignition by a spark 
within the fan. 


milling industry has been very marked, 
and this explains to a great degree the 
localizing or minor effect of these ex- 
plosions when they do occur in flour 
mills. It is significant to note that the 
damage is much smaller than in explo- 
sions from comparative causes in other 
branches of industry. The efficiency of 
the dust collecting systems has made it 
possible to keep the mill clean and pre- 
vent the dust from collecting in danger- 
ous quantities throughout different parts 
of the plant. 


DUST EXPLOSION LOSSES 


Although the explosion in the Wash- 
burn-Crosby mills on May 2, 1878, is re- 
ferred to as the first dust explosion in 
this country, the records show that from 
1860 to 1878 there were at least seven 
explosions in flour mills, principally of 
a minor nature. Five of these were 
caused by the use of open flame lan- 
terns. The Minneapolis explosion re- 
sulted in the loss of 18 lives and prop- 
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erty damage to the extent of $800,000, 
with the destruction of five mill build- 
ings. 

From 1878 to the present time records 
have been obtained of 27 explosions in 
flour mills. Of this number those at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1888, Litchfield, II1., 
in 1893, and Portland, Oregon, in 1909, 
stand out as the most prominent. These 
explosions have been of limited propor- 
tions, and have not caused as extensive 
damage as has occurred in other lines 
of industry. It is a safe statement, 
therefore, that the flour milling industry 
has made more progress in dust explo- 
sion control than any other representa- 
tive industry. 

The explosion on March 15, 1922, in 
one of the modern flour mills in Kansas 
City, has been thoroughly investigated by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, and has con- 
firmed the conclusion that when dust ex- 
plosions occur in this industry the extent 
of the explosion and the damage done are 
both limited. 

From 1860 to the present time the De- 
partment of Agriculture has records of 
35 explosions in flour mills, and although 
figures are not available for the loss in 
all of them, in 13 cases it has amounted 
to $2,537,000, an average of approxi- 
mately $181,000. The largest damage 
was in Minneapolis in 1878. The records 
indicate that only four lives have been 
lost and nine people injured in flour mill 
explosions since 1878. ‘Thus the neces- 
sary steps for dust explosion control do 
not apply as much to flour milling as to 
some of the other grain handling plants. 
It is hoped that the flour milling indus- 
try will continue to maintain this con- 
trol, and that the insurance companies 
will recognize the splendid progress that 
has been made. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


It is desired to contrast the increase 
in dust explosion losses in other indus- 
tries with the reduction in losses in flour 
milling. In considering grain elevators, 
we find that the first explosion of any 
importance reported occurred in Toledo 
in 1898, 20 years after the Minneapolis 
explosion, with the loss of 10 lives and 
injuries to five others. In Richford, Vt., 
10 years later, an explosion in an eleva- 
tor caused the loss of 17 lives and in- 
juries to three others. Two women on 
the railroad track adjoining the plant 
were killed as a result of the explosion. 

There have been 36 explosions report- 
ed in grain elevators since 1898. It is 
observed that up to 1916 the losses from 
explosions in grain elevators have been 
minor. During that year an explosion in 
an elevator in Peoria, IIl., caused a loss 
of $600,000, and the same year an ex- 
plosion in an elevator at Baltimore 
caused the death of seven workmen, in- 
juries to 22 others, and $1,500,000 prop- 
erty damage. 

In 1917 a large elevator at Brooklyn 
was destroyed by an explosion, with 
losses reaching $1,750,000, and the de- 
struction of sufficient grain to feed 200,- 
000 people for an entire year. In 1919 
the Canadian government elevator at 
Port Colborne, Ont., was wrecked by a 
dust explosion, causing the loss of 10 
lives, injuries to 10 others and $1,500,000 
property damage. A month later, in 
September, 1919, an explosion in an ele- 
vator in Kansas City killed 14 workmen 
and injured 10 others, and destroyed 
property to the extent of $500,000. 

The most disastrous grain elevator ex- 
plosion on record occurred in the North 
Western Elevator operated by the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., at South Chicago, March 
19, 1921. All the workmen in the eleva- 
tor at the time, six in number, were 
killed. The total damage approximated 
$4,000,000. This amount was approxi- 
mately divided between grain loss and 
property damage. 

In 26 explosions in grain elevators in 
which figures are available, the damage 
has amounted to $11,722,555, an average 
of $450,000 for every explosion. In sev- 
en of these there have been 67 lives lost 
and 72 persons injured. 

The field work in this problem lies in 
the development of preventive methods 
for dust explosion control in grain eleva- 
tors. The large scale of operation, the 
size of the plants, the large quantity of 
dust produced during the handling, ele- 
vating and storage of grain, and the in- 
troduction of new ignition sources, make 
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necessary thorough investigations of this 
particular phase of dust explosion con- 
trol. 

CEREAL AND FEED MILLS 

One of the first explosions of any size 
reported in cereal and feed mills took 
place in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1902. 
This was followed in 1905 by a similar 
explosion in the same plant, causing 
$1,000,000 pew | damage. In 1910 a 
Buffalo feed grinding plant was wrecked 
by an explosion in which five lives were 
lost and seven workmen were injured. 
In 1913, the year in which the present 
study began, an explosion in a feed 
grinding plant in Buffalo resulted in the 
death of 33 workmen, injuries to 80, and 
$465,000 property damage. Probably one 
of the most damaging explosions in a 
feed grinding plant occurred in Peter- 
borough, Ont., in 1916, in which 17 lives 
were lost, 16 persons injured and $2,000,- 
000 worth of property destroyed. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
obtained records of 29 explosions in 
cereal and feed mills. In 22 of these ex- 
plosions the loss has been $4,959,600, an 
average of $225,436. In seven explosions 
60 lives have been lost, and in 10 ex- 
plosions 128 persons were injured. 


STARCH AND CORN PRODUCTS 


In 1908, in Providence, R. I., a starch 
dust explosion caused the loss of seven 
lives. In 1912 an explosion in a starch 
factory in Illinois resulted in the loss 
of 14 lives and injuries to 19 others. 
The most destructive dust explosion on 
record in this country occurred in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in a starch factory in 
1919. Forty-three lives were lost, 30 
people were injured and over $3,000,000 
worth of property damaged. In seven 
of these starch dust explosions, 72 lives 
were lost and 89 persons injured. The 
total money loss in 10 has been about 
$3,811,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPLOSIONS 


In 1917 an explosion of pulverized 
sugar dust in New York caused the loss 
of 12 lives and 24 injuries, and over 
$1,000,000 property damage. There are 
10 sugar dust explosions on record. 

Violent explosions of chocolate and 
cocoa dust have also occurred. In one 
instance an explosion in a New England 
chocolate plant caused the loss of three 
lives and $750,000 property damage. 
Among miscellaneous explosions may be 
included those in rice. mills, fertilizer 
plants, paper works, wood-working estab- 
lishments and tanneries. In 1899 in 
Rhode Island an explosion of soapine 
dust resulted in the loss of two lives 
and injuries to nine persons. 

The department has investigated ex- 
plosions of cork dust, spice dust, sul- 
phur dust, powdered milk dust and many 
others. In 1920 an explosion of alum- 
inum dust in connection with the manu- 
facture of aluminum goods in a Wiscon- 
sin plant caused the death of six girls 
and injuries to six others. A few months 
later an explosion of hard rubber dust in 
Michigan caused the death of eight work- 
men and considerable property damage. 

Records have been obtained of 24 ex- 
plosions in European countries. In 11 
of these, 91 lives have been lost and over 
200 people injured. In an explosion in 
a meal mill in Liverpool, in 1911, 39 per- 
sons were killed and 101 injured. In 
1908, in a sugar dust explosion in Paris, 
three workmen were killed and 49 in- 
jured. 

TOTALS 

A total of 242 dust explosions in in- 
dustrial plants in the United States and 
foreign countries have been reported to 
the department. In 52 of these, 379 lives 
have been lost and in 69 of them, 651 
people have been injured. The total 
money loss in 110 explosions in which 
figures are available has been approxi- 
mately $30,000,000, an average of over 
$270,000 for each explosion. 

This does not include the losses in 
connection with the thresher explosions 
or cotton gin fires, and is confined en- 
tirely to the losses occurring from these 
dust explosions in industrial plants. In 
the Pacific Northwest, thresher explo- 
sions and fires have resulted in approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 damage, and the losses 
from cotton gin fires in the South have 
also been very great. 

The results of the investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture from the 
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time the work was initiated by the mill- 
ers are about to be published in book 
form by the National Fire Protection 
Association. 
DUST COLLECTION IN ELEVATORS 

Dust explosion control has_ been 
brought about by effective dust collec- 
tion and removal. This has been pos- 
sible in industries where the dust means 
a commercial product with a market 


value. The matter as it relates, how- 
ever, to grain elevators in the United 
States and Canada, needs special atten- 
tion. 


We cannot expect to control these ex- 
plosions in grain elevators until prog- 
ress similar to that made in flour milling, 
in so far as dust collecting is concerned, 
can be brought about. Mechanical meth- 
ods of dust collection, consisting of the 
necessary fans and piping systems, are 
essential for dust control. It has been 
found on grain threshing machines that 
dust collecting fans remove the explo- 
sive smut dust and reduce the explosion 





from the grain handling equipment and 
settles on ledges, beams and girders 
throughout the plant. When the original 
ignition of dust occurs, there is suf- 
ficient concussion to shake this dust 
loose and propagate flame, resulting in 
a secondary explosion of large propor- 
tions. If the dust is effectively removed, 
of course the explosion is localized and 
the damage minor in extent, such as has 
been referred to in the explosions that 
have been occurring in flour mills. 

This phase of the problem is possibly 
the most important one that the depart- 
ment is now called upon to study. The 
Canadian government has appointed a 
representative committee, in co-operation 
with the Dominion Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, to co-operate with similar agen- 
cies in the United States to determine 
the practical possibilities of dust re- 
moval in grain handling plants. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
the National Safety Council and other 
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hazard. The principle has been applied 
successfully on a commercial scale, and 
now awaits application in grain eleva- 
tors. 

At the present time, existing commer- 
cial regulations prohibit the installation 
of equipment of this kind in the grain 
elevators of the United States and Can- 
ada, These regulations are not based in 
any way on the explosion phase of the 
problem, but have to do with possible 
abuses leading to difficulty in checking 
weights, thereby affecting the shipper. 

It appears that difficulty has always 
been experienced in maintaining the 
weights between shipper and receiver on 
grain entering the terminal markets. 
This has led, in some instances, to spe- 
cial provision whereby the grain eleva- 
tor operator is prohibited from taking 
any steps which might in any way inter- 
fere with the weight of grain going into 
the plant. 

Although these regulations were put 
into effect before science had determined 
that the dust was highly explosive, the 
application affects the proposition just 
the same. It is well recognized by the 
dust explosion prevention engineers and 
the grain industry as a whole that it 
will be necessary for the dust to be ef- 
fectively removed by mechanical systems 
before we can make the necessary prog- 
ress. 

At the present time the dust escapes 


agencies in this country, have recently 
appointed a similar committee for co- 
operation with the Canadian officials. 
The object of the committee will be to 
find some uniform method of removing 
and controlling the dust in the grain ele- 
vators of both countries. 

The industrial commission of Wiscon- 
sin has recognized the importance and 
necessity of this provision. Some months 
ago steps were taken to require the in- 
stallation of exhaust systems in the grain 
elevators in Wisconsin, particularly at 
points such as Milwaukee, Manitowoc 
and Superior. The request of the com- 
mission not being complied with, a con- 
ference was called in Madison, March 21, 
at which the operators were called upon 
to give the reason why the order of the 
commission had not been obeyed. 

It developed that although the grain 
operators were in hearty sympathy with 
the object and purposes of the commis- 
sion, and felt that this provision should 
be made, it would probably discriminate 
against Milwaukee as a terminal market. 
This was especially true if points such 
as Chicago, Minneapolis and other large 
grain handling markets were not required 
to make similar provision. 

A general conference of all grain han- 
dling states was suggested, and is now in 
the course of consideration. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been called upon 
to co-operate, and has already advised the 
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commission that the department is in 

hearty sympathy with the plan and will 

give all possible help and assistance. 
PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

Is it going to require a series of disas- 
trous dust explosions, causing larger 
losses of life and extensive property dam- 
age, before the importance of adopting 
effective preventive measures in grain ele- 
vators is fully appreciated? It has al- 
ready been stated that 154 lives have been 
lost in recent dust explosions in indus- 
trial plants, with a large number injured 
and considerable property and foodstuffs 
destroyed. It appears, however, that we 
too often measure progress in safety by 
catastrophes. There is a difference in 
work of this nature between killing 154 
people in 13 explosions occurring in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and 
killing that number in one explosion. Un- 
fortunately, as a rule the interest in the 
subject is measured locally by the extent 
of life loss and damage by the explosion. 
Will it require a-catastrophe such as the 
Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago or the 
Knickerbocker Theatre disaster in Wash- 
ington to concentrate attention on thie 
importance of readjusting our commer- 
cial practices in so far as grain elevators 
are concerned? 

The flour millers of the United States 
and Canada are in a position to render 
valuable assistance in this work, and their 
co-operation is earnestly requested. Many 
mills are operated in connection with 
grain elevators, and here the operators 
have an opportunity to. see that the same 
precautions for the protection of life and 
property which have proved effective in 
the mill are adopted in the elevator. In 
business association an opportunity is 
also frequently offered for the careful 
operator to call to the attention of thc 
negligent ones the saving which can |e 
effected in both life and property }) 
the adoption of effective dust collecting 
and removal methods, and in this way to 
render valuable assistance both to thie 
industry and the country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asks for a continu:- 
tion of the pleasant co-operation with thie 
flour milling industry in the efforts now 
being put forth to develop methods of 
prevention that will prove effective in re- 
ducing our dust explosion losses. 


Address by Dr. Taylor 

The high point of the entire meeting 
was unquestionably the address delivered 
by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. 
California, on the food situation in Ku 
rope. Dr. Taylor’s extraordinary com 
mand of statistics, which crowded om 
another off the blackboard erected as 1 
visual guide to minds unable to balanc 
arrays of tons, bushels and barrels, tl. 
clarity and emphasis of his delivery, ani! 
above all the unhesitating certainty of his 
mastery of facts, made his speech a no 
table event in the milling year. 

This address is printed in full els: 
where in this issue, the stenographic r 
port having been in part edited by D1 
Taylor himself and in part, on the basis 
of Dr. Taylor’s notes, by The Northwest 
ern Miller. 

Following Dr. Taylor’s speech Mr. 
Rothwell called for a rising vote 0 
thanks, which was promptly given, an 
suggested the hope that in some way tlic 
Millers’ National Federation might lhe 
able to enlist Dr. Taylor’s services pe! 
manently. Mr. Rothwell then asked thal 
copies of any proposed resolutions le 
given to him at once as chairman of thc 
resolutions committee, after which tlic 
morning session came to an end. 


Sales Contract Solution 


Immediately after the call to order of 
the afternoon session, Secretary Husban« 
announced the good news that there had 
just been'a conference between the chair 
men of the flour sales contract commit- 
tees of the Millers’ National Federation 
and the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
the outcome being that these two men 
had agreed on certain points for discus 
sion at a joint meeting of the two com 
mittees «to be held at some later date. 
Mr. Husband intimated that this agree- 
ment implied at least the possibility of 
an end to the disputes over the sales con- 
tract. Owing doubtless to the fear of 
many of the millers present that any such 
solution would involve compromise 01) 
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what they regarded as basic points in the 
existing sales contract, this announcement 
was received much less enthusiastically 
than might have been expected. 


SUGGESTED RESOLUTIONS READ 


Mr. Goetzmann next read a lengthy 
resolution calling on the millers to sup- 
port the United States merchant marine 
by giving American ships the preference 
in routing their export shipments, and 
this resolution was duly referred to the 
resolutions committee. 

As chairman of that committee, Mr. 
Rothwell read the text of a number of 
proposed resolutions on various subjects: 
condemning the existing inequality of in- 
land freight rates; commending the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s stand in its re- 
fusal to make extensive changes in the 
federal grain standards; denouncing the 
inspection of flour at destination by the 
buyer before he obtained title to the bill 
of lading; the necessity for specifying 
arrival draft terms; and two separate 
resolutions regarding trade in grain fu- 
tures, both opposing the present system 
but suggesting different remedies. These 
resolutions were not discussed, as the re- 
port was merely a preliminary one. 

Mr. Breaux presented a supplementary 
resolution, which was roundly applauded, 
condemning the use of the titles “mill” 
or “miller” by flour handlers who in real- 
ity did no milling at all, and urging the 
Federal Trade Commission to remedy 
this abuse. This, like the rest, was re- 
ferred to the resolutions committee. 


Export Trade Discussion 

Secretary Husband announced that 
Vice President Love, of the United States 
Shipping Board, had hoped to attend the 
meeting, but had been unable to come, 
and read telegrams from Commissioner 
Kk. C. Plummer and W. B. Keene, likewise 
of the Shipping Board, regretting that 
they could not be present. 

The discussion of export trade prob- 
lems opened with an excellent speech by 
J. Luchsinger, representing the Nether- 
lands Flour Importers’ Association. Mr. 
Luchsinger dwelt on the trouble experi- 
enced by Dutch flour buyers with ship- 
ments made from America in Shipping 
Board vessels, and cited the report of a 
committee appointed specifically to inves- 
tigate this question. He said that much 
of the trouble came from the fact that 
these vessels frequently touched at other 
ports, on both sides of the Atlantic, be- 
tween leaving the port from which the 
flour was shipped and reaching the one to 
which it was consigned. In addition to 
the delay thus caused, he referred to the 
frequent poor loading and abnormal con- 
sequent damage, and also to instances of 
improper stowage, and the failure of con- 
signees to receive the particular flour 
shipped to them. He also mentioned the 
slowness and apparent unwillingness of 
the Shipping Board to settle claims. He 
said, however, that of late there had been 
« considerable improvement in most of 
these respects. 

His second point regardin 
pects of the flour trade with 


the pros- 
olland con- 
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cerned the announcement made by the 
Dutch prime minister that, as soon as the 
June and July elections were over, he 
would bring before parliament a bill lay- 
ing an import duty on flour. The total 
milling capacity of Holland, he said, was 
estimated to be about 150 per cent of 
the domestic consumption, and thus the 
fight on the hands of the flour importers 
was likely to be a hard one. 

He cited a similar case many years ago, 
when the millers of the United States 
made representations to the authorities at 
Washington which resulted in the threat 
of a retaliatory duty on bulbs imported 
from Holland. He pointed out that the 
funds of the Netherlands Flour Import- 
ers’ Association were quite inadequate to 
the task of carrying on a prolonged fight, 
and urged the American millers, for the 
sake of their common interests, to come 
to the assistance of their allies oversea. 

Mr. Luchsinger’s final point concerned 
the imperative need of a new flour sales 
contract for export business with Hol- 
land. He said that there was an urgent 
necessity for a better and closer under- 
standing between the millers and the im- 
porters, especially in view of the great 
changes in conditions since the war. He 
added that it was not only desirable to 
frame a new contract, but also to provide 
machinery whereby it could be modified 
from time to time to meet new conditions. 

Mr. Roos, in reply, said that the Fed- 
eration would welcome a concrete sugges- 
tion from the Holland importers as to a 
form of sales contract, and asked Mr. 
Luchsinger to submit such a suggestion 
to the secretary. -Mr. Luchsinger, in clos- 
ing, urged the millers to visit Holland, 
assuring them of a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Hoffman, referring to one point 
raised by Mr. Luchsinger, said that the 
Federation committee on export trade 
had arranged to publish clear definitions 
of the terms used in the export flour 
trade, and urged distribution of these 
definitions among the Dutch flour buyers, 
so as to preclude errors and uncertainty. 

Mr. Rothwell, in defense of the Ship- 
ping Board, pointed out that he had re- 
ceived a letter from a Dutch firm declin- 
ing to accept shipments made via a cer- 
tain line, and that, shortly after his taking 
the matter up with Mr. Love, he re- 
ceived a cable canceling this embargo. 
He cited likewise the prompt settlement 
of certain difficulties in Alexandria, both 
cases illustrating the manner in which the 
Shipping Board is now attempting to 
meet the demands for improved service. 

Mr. Witsenburg, called on by Mr. Roos, 
said that he had nothing to add to what 
Mr. Luchsinger had already said in be- 
half of the Dutch flour importers. 

Mr. Goetzmann_ raised the question 
whether the Dutch importers were not 
stifling competition in ocean rates and 
service by virtually placing an embargo 
on shipments made otherwise than by a 
single Dutch line. He pointed out that 
such a monopoly would in the lofig run 
be very bad for the importers themselves. 
To this Mr. Luchsinger agreed heartily, 
and said that the importers were eager to 
maintain competition in ocean transpor- 
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tation, provided only satisfactory service 
could be assured. 

Mr. Husband read a cable from Mr. 
Savory, of the Modern Miller, stating that 
flour stocks in the United Kingdom were 
low and that, with a vigorous and united 
effort, the American millers should have 
a good opportunity for business, pro- 
vided prices were in line with those quoted 
by their competitors. , 

Mr. DeMilt, of the New Orleans Steam- 
ship Association, pointed out that there 
were from 70 to 75 steamship lines con- 
necting New Orleans with all parts of the 
world, and urged the millers to come to 
New Orleans for their next meeting. 

Mr. Ryan, representing the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, urged support 
of American ships, but raised the question 
whether it would be wise to try to con- 
fine shipments entirely to American ves- 
sels. He stated that all such business 
must be awarded fundamentally on the 
basis of service, and declared that the 
lines he represented were seeking business 
only on that basis. 

Mr. Goetzmann, to clear up an uncer- 
tainty which had arisen in the discussion, 
said that it was the intent of his resolu- 
tion to cover all vessels flying the Ameri- 
can flag, and not to confine the support 
to Shipping Board lines. 

Mr. Hoffman asked whether it was the 
purpose of the resolution to call on mill- 
ers to pledge themselves not to ship by 
other than American vessels except in 
cases where such shipment was a clear 
impossibility. 

MR. ISMERT’S ADVENTURES 


At this point the discussion, which had 
drifted into inconclusive monotony, was 
much enlivened by a brief speech by Mr. 
Ismert, who spoke of his observations 
during his recent trip abroad. He point- 
ed out that American and Canadian flour 
was getting across in large quantities only 
during about three months of the year, 
and that the problem of the exporter was 
to keep this flow constant. This, he said, 
could be done only by having it on the 
market at prices which could compete 
with those quoted by the foreign mills. 
He urged meeting the foreign importer, 
not simply on a 50-50 basis as to arrange- 
ments, but rather on a 75-25 basis. He 
closed with a feeling reference to the 
cold prevalent throughout Europe, and 
begged Mr. Luchsinger, if any of the mill- 
ers should accept his invitation to come 
to Holland, to see that the hotel should 
lay in some coal for its furnace, if it 
happened to have one. 

From this point on, the discussion con- 
sisted largely of pleas by the representa- 
tives of various steamship and railroad 
lines in behalf of their respective serv- 
ices, and the meeting dwindled away by 
slow degrees. Mr. Whitmire and Mr. 
Hay, as representatives of the Shipping 
Board, spoke in behalf of the lines under 
control of the board. Mr. Hay pointed 
out the improvements recently effected in 
stowage and handling of cargoes, and 
urged the support of all American lines, 
whether Shipping Board or not. He 
dwelt on the need for building up a 
merchant marine as a support for the 
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navy, citing the condition when the 
United States entered the war as an ex- 
ample of unpreparedness in this respect. 

Mr. Noble emphasized the importance 
of the merchant marine on the Great 
Lakes, and of the desirability of sup- 
porting American lake steamships in or- 
der to meet Canadian competition. 

Mr. Walsh spoke of the work being 
done at the port of New Orleans, and 
outlined the vast facilities now available. 
He likewise mentioned the importance of 
the Mississippi River navigation plan, 
and concluded by stating his belief that 
the future of the American export trade 
is largely dependent on the maintenance 
of an American merchant marine. 

Mr. Curran cited an instance of a flour 
shipment to Dairen, made by a Shipping 
Board vessel, in which, owing to delays, 
and to the vessel’s spending two weeks in 
Vancouver after leaving Seattle, the 
buyer claimed heavy damages. The 
Shipping Board, he said, had shown no 
willingness to recognize its responsibility 
in the matter, and it was because of such 
instances as this that the exporting mill- 
ers found it difficult to give the Shipping 
Board lines the support they asked for. 

Mr. Yoder stated that in a recent pe- 
riod of six months 61 per cent of the 
flour tonnage moving out of the United 
States had moved in American flag ships; 
he stated that this was due to improved 
service. He called attention to the high- 
er rate charged by foreign marine insur- 
ance companies on a certain class of 
Shipping Board ships, and urged co- 
operation with the Shipping Board in 
having this discrimination removed. He 
also called attention to the chaotic condi- 
tion of railroad rates, resulting in dis- 
crimination against flour. 

Various other shipping and railroad 
representatives spoke enthusiastically of 
the merits of their various specialties, and 
the ports of New York, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Mobile, New Orleans and sundry 
other cities were extolled. Those who 
spoke were Mr. King, of Norfolk; Mr. 
Heller, of Mobile; Mr. Richards, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio road; Mr. Jackson, 
of Mobile, and Mr. Wood, of Birming- 
ham. 

DR. TAYLOR TO THE RESCUE 

The discussion was tailing off into an 
advertising contest between the steam- 
ship, port and railroad representatives, 
with a gradually dwindling audience, 
when Dr. Taylor brought the session to 
an end with a thunderclap. Using as a 
text the statement made by Mr. Luch- 
singer about the possibility of a duty 
against flour imported into Holland, and 
a suggestion by Mr. Mallon that Mr. 
Luchsinger’s plea for assistance de- 
served some definite answer, Dr. Taylor 
pointed out with his customary vigor that 
the millers might as well make up their 
minds to the fact that there was a strong 
protectionist sentiment in every country 
in Europe; that the farmers were better 
organized than ever before, and that they 
were bringing strong pressure to bear on 
their governments, even in the United 
Kingdom, to enact laws which would 
either keep foreign grain and grain prod- 
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ucts out entirely, or else would hold the 
a en prices up to an arbitrarily high 
evel. 

With this reminder that protection 
might prove to be a “basic policy of gov- 
ernment” in other nations besides the 
United States, the session came to an 
end about 4:30. 


The Millers’ Banquet 

The annual banquet was held in the 
Hotel Muehlebach Thursday evening, be- 
ginning shortly after 7 o’clock. The ban- 
quet hall was completely filled, and from 
the outset it was apparent that the mill- 
ers and their guests had no intention of 
permitting the occasion to grow dull. A 
capable orchestra and a charming soloist 
provided the basis for great quantities 
of what the serious minded call commu- 
nity singing, and the more doleful the 
song, the more fervent was the enthu- 
siasm. “Old Black Joe,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and similar cheerful lyrics 
were chanted with infinite relish, and 


ts Down Upon the Suwannee River,” . 


which apparently is a semi-national an- 
them, called the whole gathering to its 
feet, as, more rationally, did “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Meanwhile, an extraordinarily good 
dinner was served, which was thoroughly 
enjoyed after the gas attack occasioned 
by the inevitable flashlight group photo- 
graph had been resisted and the fumes 
had cleared away. Even before the 
speaking was reached, the complete suc- 
cess of the dinner was assured. 

Departing from custom, the toastmas- 
ter, Mr. Moses, was himself introduced 
by Mr. Ismert, who spoke fervently and 
with gestures, as Mr. Rothwell later re- 
marked, reminding one of Jove brandish- 
ing his “Thunderbolt.” Mr. Moses first 
called on Mr. Roos, who spoke admirably 
in praise of the Kansas City spirit, and 
of the quality of friendship and close 
association even in competition which 
such a meeting as this should promote. 
The next two speakers, James N. Rus- 
sell, president, and Mr. Bigelow, secre- 
tary, of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
likewise spoke in warm praise of Kansas 
City and its institutions, and expressed 
their pleasure at welcoming the millers 
as their guests. 

Mr. Yager, the next speaker, told of 
the early development of wheat growing 
in Kansas, and of the foresight, enter- 
po and determination of the men who 

ad founded the state’s greatness in 

wheat production. He urged the exten- 
sion of this spirit throughout the coun- 
try, and dwelt on the desirability of not 
importing a bushel of wheat for domes- 
tie consumption. 

Mr. DeMilt, president of the New Or- 
leans Steamship Association, spoke of 
what New Orleans was doing in the de- 
velopment of its port facilities, and in- 
vited the millers to come there for their 
next meeting. J. W. Perry, president of 
the Commerce Trust Co, of Kansas City, 
said that of late the bankers and millers 
had of necessity been brought very close 
together, a statement which was received 
with deep feeling. He said that during 
these trying times the milling and grain 
trades had proved themselves worthy of 
the confidence of the bankers, and urged 
the millers to continue to hold this con- 
fidence by being merchants, not specula- 
tors. 

Mr. Loring, introduced as the dean of 





the milling industry, spoke of the prob- 
lems of the millers in the days of his 
early experiences in the industry; of the 
perplexities attending the use of rolls 
and of mill machinery generally in the 
period of rapid development in the mill- 
ing process. He spoke likewise of the 
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consistently fine morale of the industry, 
and dwelt on the Kansas City spirit, 
which, as he said, had finally indu him 
likewise to become a southwestern miller 
in order to see just how the effect was 
produced. 

Mr. Edgar, the next speaker, described 
some of the early millers’ national con- 
ventions, dwelling with particular satis- 
faction on certain of their less formal 
features. He told various anecdotes of 
these meetings, and recounted the famous 
night-shirt trial of McCann, the miller 
poet of Tennessee. He pointed out that, 
through three successive generations of 
millers, the personnel of the industry had 
remained true to type, and that the mill- 
er of today, like his grandfather, repre- 
sented the highest development of the 
true American business man. 

T. Park Hay spoke on behalf of the 
Shipping Board, urging optimism and 
courage in a the problems of the 
future. Mr. Rothwell urged the millers 
to come to Boston for their next meet- 
ing. The last three speakers were three 
former presidents of the Federation, Mr. 
Espenschied, Mr. Plant and Mr. Goetz- 
mann. Mr. Espenschied was greeted by 
a burst of applause which br t every 
one to his feet. Mr. Plant called for a 
rising vote of thanks to the Kansas City 
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men who had done so much to make the 
meeting a success. Mr. Goetzmann told 
three (or ibly four) stories. 

In conclusion, Mr. Moses announced 
the results of Wednesday’s golf tourna- 
ment, and T. L. Hoffman, the winner of 
the trophy, being called on for either a 
speech or a song, recommended that the 
cup be awarded on the basis of medal 
scores rather than according to handi- 
caps. With this the banquet came to an 
end, shortly after 11 o’clock. 


A Breakfast Party 

Before the beginning of the Friday 
morning session, The Northwestern Mill- 
er invited a number of its friends to 
breakfast on the roof of the Kansas 
City Club. A gorgeous morning, clear, 
cool and bright with sunlight, welcomed 
the guests as they reached the top of the 
magnificent new building, and the view 
was so interesting to the visitors from 
out of town, and the Kansas City men 
were so absorbed in describing its de- 
tails, that it was by no means easy to 
induce all the guests to come in from the 
broad promenade surrounding the roof 
dining room, even though by the clock 
they should have been hungry. 

About 135 men were present, seated at 
30 small tables. As at the other informal 
meetings during the convention, there 
was a conspicuous and gratifying ab- 
sence of speech making. Mr. Edgar 
thanked the guests for favoring The 
Northwestern Miller with their company, 
the response being in the form of a 
cheer. 


The Friday Session 

The Friday morning session found ex- 
ceptional difficulty in getting itself start- 
ed, the millers straggling into the conven- 
tion hall in twos and threes at varying 
intervals of time after the hour set for 
the call to order. However, by 10:30 the 
meeting was under way, the first episode 
being the reading by Secretary Husband 
of a memorandum from the Federation’s 
export agent, F. H. Price. 


Suggestions by Mr. Price 

We have been passing through many 
and strange experiences since the great 
war ended. During the war, many men 
said and believed that business and living 
would never again be carried on in the old 
way. We were warned and frightened 
by the visions and expectations of new 
methods and different standards. 

Well, we have seen some of these new 
things, and we have lived through them 
and here we are, celebrating in the same 
old way that most delightful of trade 
gatherings, a millers’ national convention. 

But some of the new business ideas we 
have experienced and survived are worth 
reviewing, because as Solomon. once said, 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
and what has been can be again. 

We can all remember how the great 
eastern banks set out to reform us and 
posed as our only true philosopher, friend 
and teacher. Of course the banks meant 
well, but when earnest gentlemen in that 
business who had never in their lives 
bought and sold, shipped or insured any- 
thing, suddenly felt moved by the spirit 
to tell us, who have done all these things 
from our youth, how they should be done, 
it was to laugh if we did not go mad. 
These earnest and sincere gentlemen con- 
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ducted classes in spare hours for the 
junior members of the banking staff, and 
all their funny little crusading ideas were 
magnified and intensified by the juveniles 
whenever and wherever they had an op- 
portunity to put them into effect. 


MARINE INSURANCE | 


For instance, we remember that the 
banks had their young men lectured on 
marine insurance. Suddenly there was 


an eruption of the warehouse to ware 
house clause.« No credit for goods, con- 
firmed or otherwise, was available to the 
unlucky exporter who had failed to in 
clude the warehouse to warehouse. clause 
in his insurance certificate. It mattered 
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nothing at all to the bank insurance e 
pert that a shipper had a better and more 
comprehensive and larger known form of 
insurance. 

Then again, the insurance man at tlic 
bank seized the idea that marine insu: 
ance should run for days and days aft«r 
the voyage ended and long after the ris\ 
of the exporter had ceased, and withou! 
regard to the nature of the risk for an 
other’s account at destination. Still more 
lately even, fancy “particular average” 
clauses have been insisted on, which, 0 
examination, mean almost nothing, an| 
now, regardless of trade custom, conven 
ience or anything else, the banks are in 
sisting on full policies instead of tl 
short certificates we are all familiar wit!:. 
just because the banks have apparent!) 
misunderstood the effect of a recent Bri! 
ish court decision. 

The buyers can agree, and they do 
mostly agree, to accept certificates of in 
surance, and the insurance companics 
have never failed to honor their certili- 
cates any more than they would decline 
to honor their checks. 


BILLS OF LADING 


Then again, in the matter of “fobbing.” 
that is, the ordering forward and clear- 
ance of shipments for export and thie 
exchange of inland bills of lading fer 
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steamship bills of lading, many banks in- 
sisted that that was a duty which they 
could perform better than established 
forwarding agencies, preferred by ship- 
pers, on which the banks asked and col- 
lected a much larger fee than was cus- 
tomary. 

There was a matter of steamer bills of 
lading which contained necessary and 
proper exceptions, as required by the act 
of Congress governing the issuance of 
pills of lading. Considering that ship- 
ments travel a long distance from the in- 
terior to seaboard, it was natural and 
unavoidable that a certain amount of 
damage, more or less immaterial, should 
have occurred during the haul and should 
be in evidence when delivery occurred to 
steamer. 

All foreign buyers familiar with Ameri- 
can trade know that situation. They do 
not object to such proper exceptions be- 
ing made on bills of lading, but the banks, 
in their zeal to protect themselves from 
any possible loss, insisted that exceptions 
should disappear, otherwise they declined 
to pay for exports out of the credits that 
had been set up by the buyers. For in- 
stance, how could it be possible for an 
exporter to prevent the loss of a few 
sacks of flour during the long rail haul, 
and yet if the shipment, as delivered to 
steamer, did not consist of the exact 
number of sacks described in the letter 
of credit, then the bank set up all sorts 
of reasons why the credit was not avail- 
able under the circumstances, even though 
the shipment had been laden on board the 
steamer. 


EFFECT ON FOREIGN BUYERS 


How do buyers in foreign countries 
hear of all these sorts of things? My 
impression is that they do not either hear 
about them or care about them until 
banks engaged in foreign commerce have, 
with mistaken zeal, led our friends 
abroad into believing that such captious 
reservations are proper provisions of 
credits. . 

The fact is, banking is one business, 
buying and selling is another, and insur- 
ance is another. When the banker 
launches out into other fields, he is apt 
to present a ludicrous appearance. The 
disastrous banking ventures into ship- 
owning and financing by a well-known 
trust company in New York will form 
the subject of anecdote and reminiscence 
for many years to come. | 

Shippers would not mind so much these 
vagaries of banks that want to monopo- 
lize all trade knowledge and experience 
if they did not in their zeal sow cockle 
and tares among our foreign customers, 
leading them to adopt as their own the 
new and untried theories and practices 
that the banks evolve. 

lhen again, perhaps the banks them- 
selves are not always to blame. We have 
heard of bank officials investing in other 
businesses without the knowledge or con- 
sent of their superiors. 


A NEW FLOUR SCHEME 


\ curious and very new and altogether 
Strange case of this sort has just come to 
light. An official, perhaps more than one, 
of one of the strongest and most influen- 
tial banks in New York, doing an inter- 
national business, has recently invested 
in © new venture which is intended to 
reform the flour business. 

(he circulars and prospectus are very 
well written. The scheme is presented in 
a very attractive and pleasing manner, 
and not until one analyzes the scheme 
does it appear to justify suspicion. A 
company has been formed to examine the 
quality and condition of flour shipments 
at the seaboard in the supposed interests 
of buyers, and the banks are committed 
by letters already issued to recommend 
this service to all foreign buyers of flour. 
hus, if a buyer stipulates in his letter 
of credit, at the suggestion of the bank, 
that the shipment is subject to inspection 
hy the surveying company, the seller will 
he bound to engage the services of the 
surveying company, or to notify that 
company for the purpose. It is curious 
and worthy of comment that although 
the surveying company says its operation 
extends to all classes of merchandise, 
flour seems to be the principal commodity 
referred to. I quote: 

Repudiations! Claims! Disputes that 


alienate customers! Whether they arise from 
the shipper’s lack of care in executing his 


contract or from causes alleged by the con- 
* 
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signee in an unfair attempt to recoup his 
losses, the effect is always disastrous. 

The remedies: First, the assurance that 
the merchandise delivered conforms with 
contract specifications; second, production of 
convenient but positive proof that the con- 
tract has been completely and literally per- 
formed, 

The service to be rendered includes: dis- 
patch—the recording of data relative to the 
time element; physical condition—noting 
packing, cooperage, port marks, stowage (as 
relates to safe transportation); quality—the 
drawing and filing under seal of representa- 
tive samples from shipment as a record in 





city. I have not heard that similar men 
have been appointed yet at other ports. 
It seems not to have occurred ‘to the pro- 
moters of the scheme that a flour mer- 
chant representing a well-known mill 
would be regarded by other millers as a 
competitor, or that the fact of inspection 
may cause congestion, delay, breach of 
freight contracts by failure to clear, and 
a host of other inconveniences. Of course, 
during the war the inspection for quality 
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the event of dispute, and when required the 
issuance of certificate of quality over the 
certification of commodity experts, chemists, 
etc., regularly retained by this company; the 
company maintains a department for the cer- 
tification and registration of selling samples; 
flour grading and comparison; flour analysis 
by established laboratories. 

This organization is controlled by bankers, 
professional men and private individuals, 


The form of certificate of quality which 
the surveying company undertakes to is- 
sue contains the following note: 


Neither the government bureaus nor the 
New York Produce Exchange has established 
any official standardization of flour, either 
by the setting up of physical standards or 
upon a basis of analytical determination. 
Therefore, any declaration of grade applying 
to a particular parcel of flour must be in the 
nature of an individual opinion, based upon 
familiarity with the requirements of the 
trade in American and foreign markets, upon 
technical knowledge of the production and 
classification of flour in the mill and experi- 
ence in commercial handling of flour manu- 
factured from all varieties of grain. 

The declarations embodied in this certifi- 
cate are of the character defined above. 


POSSIBILITIES OF TROUBLE 


The inspection is not to be made by 
any official inspector of an exchange or 
commerce chamber. An amiable, experi- 
enced but unofficial flour merchant at 
New York has been asked to act at that 


at seaboard was simplified enormously, 
because atl flour for export was consigned 
to one of two governmental agencies, 
which also controlled the shipping and 
therefore were in a position to regulate 
deliveries to steamers at their own con- 
venience. 

How the surveying company expects to 
receive proper, timely type samples for 
comparison does not appear. Nor does 
it seem to have occurred to the promoters 
of the scheme that by the time shipments 
of flour have arrived at the seaboard it 
is too late for the shipper to inquire 
whether it agrees with type samples on 
which it was sold, if it was sold on 
sample. 

But it certainly is not too late for a 
surveying company connected with the 
banks and named in the letter of credit 
and engaged by or at the behest of a 
buyer, to say the little word, or cast the 
suspicion, or create an impression which 
could annoy and embarrass the shipper 
exceedingly. 

But what is all that compared to what 
the banks are doing to us—American 
banks, depending upon American. capital 
and enterprise for their very existence, 
created and chartered to aid and assist 
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American enterprise to gain and hold 
foreign trade? What are they doing in 
such a business? Circulars and cleverly 
drafted letters recommend foreign buy- 
ers in our principal markets abroad that 
it behooves them to watch the American 
exporter,—he may substitute an inferior 
flour unless he is watched. In my ex- 
perience with merchant millers for the 
past 29 years, I am proud to say that 
they compare well with merchants in the 
same trade in foreign countries. 

We know, and respect and admire our 
many friends abroad. We have known 
them these many years, and have learned 
to understand and appreciate their many 
sterling qualities. We doubt if such a 
newfangled scheme would appeal to them, 
but we are opening new markets abroad 
and many of our new buyers are strang- 
ers to us, yet we are learning to know 
them and they are learning to know us. 
Shall our banks sow seeds of suspicion 
and mistrust in their minds by misdirect- 
ed zeal, by propaganda of the sort we 
have described? I am certain the execu- 
tives of the great banks are not parties 
to any such scheme. 


AMATEUR PROTECTION 


My opinion is that all these alleged 
protective measures, such as new forms 
of insurance, inspection and survey at 
the seaboard, arise from amateurish and 
ill-considered plans of sincere young men 
to protect their banking institution from 
any possible chance of loss, forgetting 
that the guaranty of the exporter and his 
financial standing and reputation is the 
guaranty which the bank relies on, and 
not so much on the goods which the ex- 
porter sends abroad. The export trade 
cannot afford a host of additional charges 
and costs incurred at the seaboard for 
the vast work of inspection and certifica- 
tion of quality. Such an enterprise is 
nothing more or less than a barnacle that 
would impede commercial progress. 

Old ways that have been tried and test- 
ed in good times and in adversity are 
best. The great war will not change the 
fundamentals of business. Personal hon- 
esty, truth and sincerity are of the very 
essence of enduring trade, both at home 
and abroad. Quality of goods, integrity 
of material, create security and confi- 
dence, which is credit. It is not neces- 
sary that our foreign buyers should be 
warned to watch us and our shipment. 

It is not fitting nor proper that our 
banks should so far depart from their 
proper sphere of trade as to interfere in 
the relations between the exporter and 
foreign buyer. America has sold flour to 
the world for generations. America fed 
the world with flour when the countries 
were at war, in the most disastrous and 
deadly conflict of the ages. American 
flour has revived hope and life, an energy 
and respect and admiration in people who 
had wellnigh forgotten that life held any- 
thing for them but despair and misfor- 
tune. 

Old-fashioned virtues have carried 
American ideals and products to the far 
ends of the world, and old-fashioned cus- 
toms and practices will continue to carry 
us, but we cannot, we must not, sacrifice 
or permit others to sacrifice our well-won 
eminence on the fires of new altars, on the 
plans and schemes of adventurers, or on 
the theories of ill-taught and inexperi- 
enced zealots. 


Dr. Barnard’s Speech 

As the three principal items of the 
morning programme all related to the 
same subject, the possibility of increas- 
ing the domestic consumption of flour, 
Mr. Roos announced that it had been de- 
cided, in the interests of economy of 
time, to withhold discussion from the 
floor until after Dr. Barnard’s and Mr. 
Husband’s speeches and Mr. Breaux’s 
report had all been presented. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Barnard was called on, and 
spoke as follows: 

It is the simplest thing in the world, 
so the agencies which would thrive by 
advertising our particular food tell us, 
to popularize any new article of diet. All 
it needs is an unlimited war chest, open 
to the eager hands of the managers of 
the business or profit making end of our 
popular magazines; unlimited faith that 
goods once sold by sheer force of mas- 
terful ag Pobre | will repeat and repeat 
until the demand becomes a necessity ; 
and unlimited nerve with which to face 
the banker who nowadays wants to know 
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just what is ahead, and the stockholders 
who, after these lean and hungry months, 
are demanding something more than 
cheerful optimism from the custodians of 
their investments. 

Simple,—why look at the way raisins 
became the food of millions who learned 
how to put iron in the blood by reading 
the inspired advertisements of our Cali- 
fornia friends. And isn’t every contented 
cow giving twice the amount of rich, 
creamy milk since our friends of the 
dairy industry burst forth with the proud 
acclaim that “there is no substitute for 
butter”? 

And of course, any freshman’s logic 
leads us to the inevitable conclusion that 
the way to sell more flour is to buy more 
national advertising. 

If we pause for a moment in our mad 
survey of the broadsides of food adver- 
tising which picture every food, manu- 
factured or au naturel, as fit for a Lu- 
cullian feast, and study the cold, hard 
facts which masters of nutrition have set 
down for us, we are forced to wonder 
if old Mother Nature may not after all 
have something to say about the way her 
children, the millionth brood she has suc- 
cessfully nurtured, should be fed. And 
right here we run squarely against the 








proposition that the human animal hasn’t 
changed very much in the eons of his 
existence and that our food necessities 
are just about the same as they were 
when our ancestors lived in caves instead 
of flats, and didn’t need advertisements 
to tell them when they were hungry. 

Thousands of years ago we found out 
that the very best food was ripened grain. 
And in all the years since then progress 
in the arts of food preparation has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with improvements 
in agriculture which reduced the labor 
of raising the grain, in. transportation 
which brought it nearer the consumer, in 
milling which made it less perishable and 
more palatable, and in baking which put 
into the loaf all the skill born of long 
practice and those ingredients which com- 
bine to insure quality and high nutritive 
value. 

The story of bread is as old as man, 
and “ it is always new. Every mealtime 
recalls the bread hunger which was a 
part of human psychology before civili- 
zation existed. And at the same time it 
opens the door to the eager discussion 
of the latest dictum of our vitamin au- 
thorities. 

And isn’t this age-old, yet always new, 
vision of bréad the basic, fundamental 
idea which must underlie every endeavor 
to increase the consumption of cereal 
foods? And when Woods Hutchinson 
comes down the pike with his cheaply 
bought diatribes against bread, with his 
weakly shouted slogan “Eat Less Bread” 
that his, for the moment, beloved red 
meat may have a better standing before 
the court of nutrition, how easy it is for 
Alonzo, E. Taylor, the man who fed mil- 
lions in Europe with the bread you millers 
provided, to run him into the ditch of 
scientific oblivion. 

So why bother with Hutchinson when 
in this country alone 100,000,000 bread- 
fed and well-fed people sit down three 
times a day to refute his arguments and 
give the lie to his forced conclusions. 

What we want to know right now is, 
How can we increase the use of flour? 
The economists tell us we must use less 
expensive meats and more cereals in our 
diet. We must cut down our food bills 
to match our reduced wages. And the 
only possible way we can do that without 
running serious risks of undernourish- 
ment is to turn back to the simple diet 
of bread and milk, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. We can increase the consumption 
of flour in this country by 50,000,000 bbls 
a year and be the better fed. If we save 
10c a day by eating less meat and deli- 
cacies which are so little needed, and in 
their stead seek substantial food in bread 
and butter, we will have at the end of a 
year four billions of good dollars saved 
with which to pay off our war debts, re- 
build our dormant industries, dig ship 
canals from Fargo to the St. Lawrence, 
and vitalize our merchant marine. 

But in our planning we must get away, 
once and for all, from the notion that 
there is more than one way to increase 
the use of flour. It is no question of 
selling more flour to the baker or to the 
housewife. The only problem is how to 
increase the use of bread in the home. 
If the value of bread as a food, the 
economy of using bread, the satisfaction 
of eating bread, the safety of aepending 
on bread as the chief food for the grow- 
ing children, are driven home to every 
hungry human around our common dining 
table, there will be no need of advertising 
flour to the housewife or to the baker. 
The woman who prefers, for reasons best 
known to herself, to bake her bread, will 
continue to bake, the baker who knows 
his business will get his share of the in- 
creased demand for bread. The only job 
ahead is to increase the use of bread. 

Every campaign to increase flour sales 
which is not based on the fundamental 
need for using more bread is doomed te 
failure. 

The miller is concerned only in pro- 
ducing the flour for bread bakers. It 
matters not at all where the bread is 
made, just as long as it is well made. 
The miller needs a slogan which rings 
more true than the catch phrases of 
today. That slogan should be built around 
bread, the only food that has a taste of 
which we never tire; bread the basis of 
every meal; bread the best food for all 
mankind. 

When millers, flour clubs and bakers 
alike merge their efforts in a common 
purpose to increase the eating of bread 
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there will be no lack of business for every 
man who plays a part in growing the 
wheat, in milling the flour, or in baking 
the bread. 

And because united effort, supporting 
a common purpose, does increase the eat- 
ing of bread we will have a better nour- 
ished people and millions saved our year- 
ly food budget. 

The Rev. Maltbie Davenport Babcock 
tg us in his little poem, “Give Us This 

ay Our Daily Bread,” thoughts which, 
rightly used, will do for the miller and 
baker and all our great family more than 
all the desultory individual advertising of 
all the millers and bakers. 

You know the lines: 

Back of the loaf is the snowy flour 

And back of the flour the mill; 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 

And the sun and the Father’s will. 

What slogan ever so captured the heart 
as does this simple quatrain? Or painted 
so beautiful a picture of perfect loaf, 
snow-white flour, busy mill, wheat fields 
bathed by sun and shower and, back of 
all, the Father’s thought and care? 

Haven’t we here the idea which, told 
over and over again, will lift the loaf to 
the highest levels of our imagination and 
our desire? 

Write it into every story of flour, every 
word picture of golden loaves. Let it be 
the label of every sack which leaves the 
mill, and every loaf which enters the 
kitchen. Make its beauty and its truth 
stand out before every bread consumer. 

But this co-operation between the mill- 
er and the baker to idealize flour and the 
finished loaf will never greatly increase 
the sale of either product unless every 
vestige of criticism which now imposes a 
burden on bread is forever removed. It 
goes without saying that it is the busi- 
ness of the miller to make the flour his 
customers want. If I may be pardoned 
for suggesting the thought, I believe that 
during the past quarter of a century there 
has been too great a desire on the part 
of the miller to sell the flour he thinks his 
customers want, and because of that pol- 
icy too often there have been differences 
of opinion over flour quality which should 
never have arisen. 

As I see it, it is the business of the 
miller to search the world for wheats, 
and from those wheats, properly blended, 
to mill a flour uniform in quality and pos- 
sessing those characteristics, month in 
and month out, which best adapt the 
product for the particular use to which 
it is put, and it is the baker’s business 
to take that flour and, having learned how 
best to handle it, to make it the basis 
for “the food above reproach.” 

The successful and progressive baker is 
no longer content to make just bread. 
He knows that the only way he can gain 
and keep the confidence of the housewife 
and divorce her for all time from the 
drudgery of bread baking is to make a 
loaf of bread which is richer and better 
than her own loaf, and to place it in her 
kitchen at no higher a price. This means 
that the bread of the future, what we 
at the American Institute of Baking call 
the ideal loaf, will be something more 
than the dough made from flour and 
water and salt, leavened with yeast and 
baked until its moisture content is not 
higher than 38 per cent. 

he ideal loaf must have a full flavor, 
rich, inviting, appealing. It must contain 
the flavor of good wheat, fortified by the 
richness of maximum quantities of milk, 
built up with malts and sugars, shortened 
by well-flavored fats and oils, strength- 
ened by the addition of mineral salts 
which so materially add food value, and 
leavened by the virile yeast plant which 
brings into the loaf, as no other substance 
can, all essential vitamins. 

Bread made with such a formula must 
be well made with the most suitable types 
of machinery, and so molded, panned, 
proofed and baked that the color of the 
crust is uniformly inviting, that the ap- 
pearance of the loaf is attractive, that 
the shape and size of the slice will be 
satisfactory for serving as bread and but- 
ter in sandwiches and as toast, that the 
grain and texture will be firm and yet 
yielding, soft without the suggestion of 
doughiness and with none of the charac- 
teristics which come with staleness. Such 
a loaf will satisfy every demand of the 
expert in nutrition. It will answer every 
criticism of the narrow visioned publicist. 
It will break down forever the false idea 
that bread made in‘the kitchen is richer 
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and more nutritious than the commercial 
loaf, and it will carry in every slice the 
appeal which makes every member at tlie 
family table call for more. 

When the miller and the baker have 
worked out these ideas there will be no 
further need for discussions on stimu- 
lating flour consumption. The keen apje- 
tite of over 110,000,000 bread eaters will 
see to that three times a day. 


Speech by Mr. Husband 

Dr. Barnard was immediately followed 
by Joseph Husband, of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Chicago, who spoke on the national 
advertising of food products as follows: 

During. the past few years it has been 
my interesting experience to have had a 
hand in the advertising and publicity of 
several associations of manufacturers of 
national prominence, and through my 
daily work as an advertising man to ob- 
serve the working out of the advertising 
of other associations whose products have 
become as familiar to all of us as tlie 
names of members of our own familics. 
Accordingly, when your secretary, Mr. 
Husband, whom I have known for many 
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years but with whom, although we bear 
the same unusual name, I have never been 
able to establish a proof of kinship, asked 
me in behalf of the Federation to speak 
on the subject of national advertising of 
food products, I accepted with pleasure 
and anticipation, for the subject is one 
that cannot fail to arouse the interest of 
any who have considered the application 
of that typically American force, pub- 
licity, to American industry. 

I should like to plunge into my subject 
without foreword, but there are doubtless 
some here today whose familiarity with 
the subject may be more or less casual, 
and so I shall ask you to permit me to 
speak first of advertising in general, with- 
out particular example or specific classi- 
fication. 

There have always ‘been, and probably 
always will be, great forces in the world 
which from time to time are discovered 
by alert thinkers and which are conse- 
quently put to work for the service of 
mankind. Within relatively recent times 
Franklin with his kite and key tapped the 
tremendous electrical forces of the thun- 
dercloud, and now, only a few generations 
later, by that same force have cities been 
lighted, the wheels of industry have been 
made to move and by its almost magical 
impulse space has been annihilated by the 
radio. From the puny experiment of a 
Philadelphia printer has developed the 
age of electricity. And, to make my 
point, we are yet on the outer edge of a 
thorough understanding and application 
of this tremendous and mysterious force. 
No man can dream what another hundred 
years will produce. 

THE PRINTED WORD 

But more powerful than electricity is 
the printed word. If the world today is 
moved and served by electricity, by how 
much more is it motivated by the cold, 
black letters on the page! All that we 
know accurately of history rests upon it; 
all our daily life is fed and regulated by 
newspapers, magazines and books. All 
other forces could be eliminated and man 
could exist physically, but destroy the 
press of the world and mental stagnation 
and isolation would instantly follow. 

Consider for a moment how swift is the 
dissemination of knowledge by this me- 
dium. A speech at Genoa, an act of 
Congress, a disaster in the Philippines, 
all are public gossip in a few hours’ time. 
What concerns the world, millions may 
instantly read. And of all the nations 
of the world we particularly rely on our 
newspapers and on our magazines. They 
bring the world to our library table, world 
news, history, romance, all that is re- 
quired to enlighten and entertain us. 


GENESIS OF ADVERTISING 


It was only a few years ago that cer- 
tain shrewd men realized that in this 
great force existed a ready means for the 
legitimate exploitation of merchandise, 
and there was born the advertisement, a 
crude and elementary thing at first, by 
which certain articles were placed before 
a wider audience than could@ possibly be 
reached by any other means. Early ad- 
vertising was pioneering. It was as rough 
as the frontiersman of our western plains. 
It was concerned chiefly with articles of 
fictitious value, it lacked dignity and 
often honesty. But it was the kite string 


by which a great force was discovered. 
"he years which followed gave it its rec- 
ognition. 


or many years advertising was utilized 
only to sell a specific article; it was a 
salesman, Then, as the appreciation of 
the subject developed, its energy was di- 
rected to the disseminating of ideas; it 
could sell ideas as readily as specific qrti- 
cles. Here was a new utilization of great 
siznificance. 

When I mention the word propaganda, 
you will react instantly in recollection of 
the significance of that word in the late 
war, But propaganda is only “a sys- 
tematic scheme for propagating a doc- 
trine or a system,” it is legitimate if its 
uessage is true—it is an honest force that 
‘nay properly be employed. I sometimes 
wonder, if the nations of the world would 
cach appropriate the cost of one dread- 
naught to be expended in the press of 
other nations in informative advertising, 
or propaganda, how many wars would be 
deferred, how many lives would be spared 
and dollars saved. 

Up to a few years ago advertising was 
still a force recognized by only a few. 
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You had to have an advertisable product 
or you couldn’t use it. That limited its 
application and hindered its development. 
Then came the war. With that terrific 
cataclysm came an immediate need for 
the instant education of every man, 
woman and child in the United States in 
the requirements of a new and vital situa- 
tion. Billions of dollars had to be raised 
in loans, men had to be recruited, the 
great war activities, such as the Red 
Cross, required support in dollars and 
service, food had to be conserved, a thou- 
sand needs had instantly to be made 
known to the nation. 

Need I remind you of the part that 





“during the calendar year 1919, $1,259,- 
000,000 were spent in various kinds of 
advertising, including newspapers, direct- 
by-mail advertising, magazines, posters, 
street car cards, etc. Of this sum it is 
estimated that $855,000,000 were spent in 
newspapers and magazines.” I am quot- 
ing these figures to indicate the extent of 
advertising today. This is money invest- 
ed by hard-headed business men, and each 
year the investment increases. 

I have taken from a list of advertisers 
in 1921 in 36 leading publications the fol- 
lowing names and expenditures. Please 
bear in mind that these companies doubt- 
less expended several times the amounts 
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advertising played in that great crisis? 
Can you ever forget the posters and ad- 
vertisements that directed our actions 
into useful lines? That was advertising— 
that was propaganda. And out of the 
war has come an appreciation of this 
great force that by the slow processes of 
evolution would have required years to 
achieve. Advertising is today in a posi- 
tion it has never before occupied. It is 
an honored, vital, powerful force in the 
very life of the nation; a constructive, 
educational force; a force that unites far 
places in common desires and understand- 
ing; a force that has made national dis- 
tribution possible, and profitable to the 
consumer as well as to the manufacturer. 

Among the great manufacturers of the 
nation there were a number who early 
appreciated the power of advertising. 
That Quaker Oats and Campbell’s Soup 
and Ivory Soap are today household 
words is not by happenstance, but in a 
large measure because the companies pro- 
ducing these products have consistently 
over a period of years invested millions 
in the advertising of their products. 


BILLION DOLLAR ADVERTISING 


In a recent article by Guy Emerson, 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, -he states that 


quoted on advertising, for the figures 
given are only for magazine space. 





Joseph Campbell Co. ......... - $1,316,095 
Procter & Gamble Co. 1,198,458 
Bwift & Co, ..cccsevcccsecesee oe 694,600 
California Raisin Association ..... 659,635 
Quaker Oats Co. ....-.c.ccesseees 553,892 
Poeatum Cereal Co. .c.ccccccscsses 466,312 
Corn Pro@ucts Co. ..ccccucccccccs 429,596 
The Fleischmann Co, .........+.+5 419,872 
Northwestern Yeast Co. .........+. 390,070 
Cream Of Wheat Co. .cccccccccces 348,770 
BROETES BGO. ceccesecessccseuveses 282,030 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 

I Arr reer ree rere eT 265,106 


COLLECTIVE ADVERTISING 


It is only natural that, as the success 
of nationally advertised individual prod- 
ucts became recognized, various associa- 
tions of smaller producers of various 
products should be formed in order that, 
by collective marketing and advertising, 
they might benefit through this same 
agency. And so it came about that with- 
in approximately 15 years have been 
formed numerous associations of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers which have 
served not only themselves but the public 
as well by extending a broader knowledge 
of their several products and creating a 
constantly increasing consumption of 
these products. 

What is the purpose of association ad- 
vertising? First, it is educational. By 
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that I mean that the various qualities of 
the product marketed by an association 
will be made known through advertising 
to the widest possible audience. Where 
before but one individual knew of it and 
used it, tomorrow ten will become regu- 
lar consumers. Also, when possible it will 
increase the consumption of the product 
among those who use it, by educating 
them in new uses. Thus more people will 
buy, and all people will buy more. Sec- 
ond, advertising educates the oncoming 
generations. The housewife of tomorrow 
is the school girl of today. Habits of a 
lifetime are early formed. If the prod- 
uct is worthy, the message must be con- 
stantly reiterated, for a few years of 
uninformed consumers would soon show 
their effect on the balance sheets. Third, 
advertising can stabilize the product and 
assure it against the inroads of competi- 
tion. Fourth, by increasing consumption 
it will increase production, and if the 
methods are right a larger production 
must inevitably result in a lower cost to 
the consumer and better profit to the 
producer. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 


Now, let us take a few examples of 
allied manufacturers who have sought to 
do these things. Let me read to you the 
names of a few associations that have 
advertised nationally. There is the lum- 
ber industry, including the White Pine 
Association, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, the Arkansas Soft Pine Association, 
the Southern Cypress Association; but 
why continue, for the manufacturers of 
oak and maple and mahogany and walnut 
and all the other woods have utilized this 
force of the printed word to tell the vir- 
tues of their merchandise. 

Allied with lumber is the Portland 
Cement Association. Through the activi- 
ties of this coherent body of manufac- 
turers and their efficient organization was 
spread the doctrine of the concrete road, 
and thus was opened a new and enormous 
market for Portland cement. There is 
the Terra Cotta Society, and there are 
associations of the manufacturers of 
metal lath and of composition shingles. 
Who of us does not react to the paint 
manufacturers’ slogan of “Save the sur- 
face, and you save all.” And now comes 
the Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion telling us how intimately these met- 
als are welded into our daily lives. So 
also has the zinc industry made us realize 
our dependence upon their commodity. 


FOODSTUFFS ADVERTISING 

But of all the great branches of in- 
dustry, the producer of foods has most 
largely availed himself of the power of 
the printed word. Let me mention a list 
of associations which advertise: the Cof- 
fee Growers’ Association, the Almond 
Growers’ Association, Associated Rice 
Millers of America; California Prune and 
Apricot Growers, California Olive Grow- 
ers’ Association, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Packers’ Association, Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. Then there 
are the California Associated Raisin 
Growers, the California Peach Growers’ 
Exchange, the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, the American Cranberry Ex- 
change. These are enough to recall the 
extent of association advertising. 

I have mentioned several slogans which 
were familiar to you. Perhaps you will 
recall such trade names as Sun-Maid, 
Sun-Sweet and Sunkist. Concrete for 
Permanence may have a familiar ring. 
Skookum Apples may be not unknown to 
you. “Say it with flowers” has become 
a national expression. Such apt phrases 
and terms torm an interesting byproduct. 

For years coffee has been considered a 
legitimate element-in the menu of every 
well-regulated household. Many substi- 
tutes were devised, and among these one 
in particular was offered to the public 
through hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising as possessing all of 
the palatable qualities of the true coffee 
but none of the alleged injurious quali- 
ties. By advertising, which for all I know 
may be accurate and true, an undeniable 
prejudice was engendered against real 
coffee. To meet this situation the coffee 
growers advertised, and I am informed 
that as the result of the expenditure an 
immediate increase in coffee consumption 
was evident. I do not know the amount 
of money appropriated, but I understand 
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that in 1921 a considerable sum was ex- 
pended, and that this expenditure ry - 

rtioned geogra y amon _ dis- 
friets into which the country = divided 
in proportion to the contribution to the 
advertising fund from each district. The 
main purposes of the advertising were: 
to give the ple proper instructions in 
m ing coffee; to promote consumption 
at soda fountains; to furnish proof of 
universal use of coffee, and to combat 
ideas that coffee is harmful. 

The almond growers had another prob- 
lem. Peanuts are a year round com- 
modity, but almonds have always been 
considered a holiday dainty. The prob- 
lem was to the dealers to displa' 
almonds the year round. Then came ad- 
vertising. By use of national magazines 
the story was told. It was brief, but the 
two points emphasized were vital. The 
advertising concerned itself with, first, 
new ways to eat almonds, and, second, 
why almonds are delicious and nutritious. 
Recipe books and window trims were 
utilized. The dealers were aroused and 
the cost was only Ic per lb with the retail 
price of almonds 40c per Ib. 

I am reluctant to give too many facts 
and figures—exact facts and figures are 
difficult to procure. I do not wish to be 
held to any statement too exactly. Like 
the bond circular, I would add at the foot 
some sentence to the effect that I cannot 
guarantee my statements but believe the 
sources from which I drew my informa- 
tion to be reliable. 

Some time ago the associated rice mill- 
ers got —— on an advertising pro- 
gramme. heir crop is, I believe, 2,000,- 
000,000 bus. Each miller contracted to 
subscribe 5c per bbl for three years on 
all rice milled. That meant $300,000 a 
year, or almost $1,000,000 for the three- 
year period. The main idea in the copy 
was to use rice more regularly. 


ADVERTISING FRUITS 


Before 1914, 60 per cent of the Cali- 
fornia prune crop was sent to Germany 
and the balance was sold here. Then the 
association got busy and today practical- 
ly the entire crop, which runs around 
$30,000,000, is consumed in the United 
States. Their 1919 advertising created a 
consumer demand which relieved an ex- 
tremely difficult situation, stopped the 
cancellations of the brokers and marketed 
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70,000,000 Ibs of prunes which cleaned the 
decks for the coming crop. 

Twenty-five years ago no one had ever 
heard of canned Hawaiian pineapple. 
Car ripened fruit, picked green and sold 
as a luxury, was occasionally seen. Then 
came advertising. Today 6,000,000 cases 
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of Hawaiian canned pineapple are sold 
in the United States, and by the force of 
advertising the “crushed or grated,” 
which was once an almost unsalable by- 
product, has been made a profitable com- 
modity and sells almost on a parity with 
the sliced. 

Probably the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange has the most interesting story. 
There are over 10,000 members in this 
association. In 1920 their shipments con- 
sisted of over 12,000,000 boxes of oranges, 
200,000 boxes of grapefruit and 3,000,000 
boxes of lemons. The amount expended, 
according to the annual statement to Oct. 
31, 1921, was $800,000 for that year, or 
¥, of 1 per cent of the delivered value 
of the fruit. As the result of the con- 
sistent annual expenditure of such sums, 
these California products have achieved 
nationwide recognition and the trade 
name “Sunkist” has become known from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The purpose of their advertising policy 
is, first, to increase the total consumption 
of oranges and lemons through acquaint- 
ing people with the many delicious uses 
and healthful qualities of these fruits; 
second, to create a preference for Cali- 
fornia fruit and Sunkist; third, to widen 
markets, minimizing cost of distribution 
through promoting sound merchandising 
with the trade, and to encourage proper 
displays and reasonable margins of profit. 
The success of their advertising policy 
needs no comment, but it may be of in- 
terest to note that in one year 200,560 
letters were received requesting recipe 
books and 13,225 dealers waleahasier 
wrote in for Sunkist displays. It is my 
understanding that in the 10 years of 1910 
to 1920, at a cost of $2,500,000, the con- 
sumption of California oranges has in- 
creased four times as rapidly as the popu- 
lation and that their trade name today is 
held at a valuation of $15,000,000. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


These are but a few instances of the 
achievements of association advertising. 
More numerous, doubtless, are the fail- 
ures. Advertising is not a mysterious 
thing; it is a serious business, a business 
as technical-as your own, and only when 
it is properly applied will it give the 
results which are desired. Unhappily 
there are many men who consider them- 
selves competent to plan and criticize ad- 
vertising on the premises that because 
they are good business men they know 
advertising. Unfortunately the result ‘is 
usually disastrous. Like the law or medi- 
cine, advertising has become a highly spe- 
cialized profession. Competent counsel 
is today a necessity. . 

Advertising if undertaken must be a 
policy. The spasmodic “campaign” is too 
often a costly experiment. It must be- 
come a part of the very body, not a rem- 
edy applied to alleviate a sudden crisis. 
Public thought is elusive. Not one or two 
messages will suffice. It is again the case 
of the water which, drop by drop, disin- 
tegrates the stone. 





Report by Mr. Breaux 

These two addresses served admirably 
to pave the way for the special report 
of the committee appointed in April to 
consider the subject of increasing the 
consumption of wheat flour by national 
advertising. This report, presented by 
the committee’s chairman, G. A. Breaux, 
was as follows: 

The only justification for national ad- 
vertising of wheat flour is its service to 
the people of the nation. If the cooked 
products of wheat flour are the most 
nutritious as well as the most economical, 
then it becomes a sacred duty on the 
part of the miller to hammer the truth 
home to the consuming public every- 
where, even in the most remote corner, 
through the medium of forceful and 
compelling advertising. We must edu- 
cate the people, because it is our duty 
to do so, 

To esteem wheat flour as an article of 
diet, we must preach wheat flour in terms 
of dietetic and nutritional values. In 
these days when we talk about “dietetic 
value,” “calories,” “heat units,” it is 
well to remember that the gradual educa- 
tion of the ple should be toward the 
cost of nutrition rather than toward the 
cost of material made into food. The 
public mind must be disabused of the 
prevailing fallacy that bread is only an 
excipient or filler-in of our food. We 
must explode the theory that the quan- 


tity of wheat flour consumed in the form 
of breadstuffs is dictated automatically 
by the physical needs of the human 
being. We must make wheat flour the 
diet of the country. 

We must, in a word, preach a gospel 
of human service, backed up by facts 
that are both imaginative and scientific, 
because unless this is the spirit of our 
advertising campaign for increasing the 
consumption of wheat flour, we shall ut- 
terly fail to inspire the confidence that 
will be helpful to the millions of consum/ 
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ers, on the one hand, or successfully to 
commercialize our own proposition, on 
the other. 


CREATING NEW BUSINESS 


All. advertising at best is an experi- 
ment. Some things must be learned, but 
cannot be taught. Advertising, especially 
in its national aspects, is one of these 
things. Possibly to sell the millers the 
great big idea of increasing the consump- 
tion of wheat flour in this country will 
be more difficult than converting the con- 
sumer, since the consumer will profit di- 
as | and the miller only indirectly. 

Advertising has always been carried on 
by the miller with boastful independence, 
each milling unit standing alone and “the 
devil take the hindmost.” The big idea 
with the miller heretofore has been to do 
his advertising in the spirit of taking 
business away from the competitive mill, 
rather than creating new _ business 
through increased consumption of wheat 
flour. 

If, therefore, we, as manufacturers, 
are to visualize the potency of the suc- 
cessful national advertising of our prod- 
uct, it must be because collectively we ac- 
cept the fact that none of us can stand 
wholly alone, but each must give some- 
thing to the common cause. We must 
grasp the theory, as well as put it in 
practice, that co-operative national ad- 
vertising is based upon each helping the 
other, to the end that all may help the 
consuming public. There is no other 
road to success. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 


Our committee is confronted with two 
fundamental questions that challenge the 
best thought of our industry. First, can 
the ~consumption of wheat flour be in- 
creased by advertising its intrinsic merit 
and its relative value to other food com- 
modities? Second, assuming this is pos- 
sible, can a ae plan be evolved for 
securing sufficient money to accomplish 
the desired end? 

To the first question we answer an 
emphatic “Yes.” 
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To the second question we say with 
bold frankness that in this our industry 
lives under the shadow of a gigantic 
question mark. For 11 or 12 years past 
the Federation has featured this question 
of the national advertising of flour, and 
while it has been helpful to the indi- 
vidual miller, we must confess that as 
a matter of general trade interest we 
have gotten absolutely nowhere. There 
is a marked difference between academic 
discussion and putting the hand deep in 
one’s pocket. 


LEADERSHIP AND MONEY 


To secure practical results in national 
advertising on a co-operative basis hy 
the mijling industry, it will take, first, 
very exceptional leadership, and, second, 
$1,000,000 a year for three consecutive 
years. The membership of the Federa- 
tion is 1,452 mills, representing an aggre- 
gate daily capacity of 400,000 bbls. A 
selfimposed tax of $2 per bbl on a day’s 
capacity of each milling unit for three 
consecutive years would insure $800,000 
per annum, and allied interests would 
find it to their pocket book advantize 
to make up the remaining $200,000. 
Grand total, $3,000,000 for the proposed 
three year campaign. 

Remember that in 1914, the last year 
of normal conditions, two thirds of ihe 
flour consumed reached the public in the 
form of baker’s bread, with the big baker 
doing 70 per cent of the business. There 
are additional sources to draw from in 
the steam cracker bakeries, the bag fiv- 
tories, the yeast concerns. No disguising 
the fact that the raising of $1,000,(00 
per annum for three consecutive years is 
a big job, but it can be done by and 
through the co-ordination of all ihe 
forces interested in this gigantic adv«r- 
tising scheme. 


VISION AND VITALITY 


The success of the milling industry in 
co-operative national advertising will «c- 
pend upon dollars no less than upon thie 
intelligent and selfsacrificing spirit of 
the.industry. Other industries have put 
on national campaigns with more or lvss 
profit. Your committee has these cain- 
paigns listed, and ventures the opinion 
that few, if any, have any comparative 
value for us. Suffice it to mention thie 
“Eat More Bread” campaign of the 
Fleischmann Co., and a similar advert is- 
ing effort of several years ago by tlic 
Bemis Bag Co. A campaign in Minne- 
sota some years ago made on the inili- 
vidualistic basis of advertising brands 
rather than wheat flour as a vital food 
increased the consumption of bread more 
than 50 per cent. 

It doesn’t suffice to say that the per 
capita consumption of wheat in this 
country is 41%, bus, while in Canada it is 
9 bus, in Belgium 8, in France 8, in 
Spain 6, Switzerland 6, United Kingdom 
6, Italy and Australia 51%, bus. Is our 
prosperity as a people to keep us fron 
enjoying the maximum of the cheapest 
and most nutritious of all basic fov- 
stutfs? What can we as an industry ‘lo 
in a co-operative way to increase thie 
consumption of wheat flour in this coun- 
try, which means improved health of tlie 
people at a lower cost of living? This is 
the fundamental thing we are after. 

The incidental thing from our selfish 
milling standpoint is that we save scraj)- 
ping 25 per cent of the mills of the coun- 
try, but this, in turn, means that both 
farmer and laborer are helped by crei'- 
ing a more active home market. Every 
miller knows that today we are playing 
the game of “survival of the fittest.” [f 
30 per cent of the milling capacity of 
this country must be exported to insure 
the success of the milling industry, wh:! 
relief can we look for when we have «'- 
ready confessedly reached the maximu!) 
of flour relationship to wheat in an ex- 
port way? Finally, our conclusion i 
that our overproduction in milling mus! 
be taken care of by increasing the con 
sumption of wheat flour, because it is th: 
God-given, vital food of every country, 
especially any wheat surplus producing 
country like our own. 

. FUNDAMENTAL SUGGESTIONS 

Your committee submits the follow- 
ing suggestions in the effort to outline 
certain things necessary in the develop- 
ment of a national campaign: 

1. An intensive as well as extensive 
campaign of publicity in prominent na- 
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tional periodicals of the two funda- 
mental facts about wheat flour: that it 
is (a) the cheapest food, and (b) the 
most nutritious food. 

2, Permanent: publicity in the farm- 
ers’ periodicals is of special importance. 
Appeal must be made through this me- 
dium to the housewife on the farm, to 
the mother and father of the family, 
explaining the fundamental virtue of 
wheat flour through its cooked products 
for upbuilding and maintaining the 
human system. The housewife on the 
farm belongs to the 40 or 45 per cent 
class that cooks its own breadstuffs, and 
the possibilities of increased consump- 
tion are greatest when it is once realized 
that there is no other complete ration, 
measured by actual nutritive power, that 
can compare with home made bread. 

3. The use of the motion picture serv- 
ice as the latest word in educational ad- 
vertising. ‘The government, as well as 
Henry Ford, now maintains circulating 
libraries of educational films which are 
used in schools and colleges, civic organi- 
zations, churches. The original negative 
would cost $1 per foot, with duplicates 
made at the rate of 10c per ft. The 
total expense of a 1,000-foot reel would 
approximate $2,500 for reciting the his- 
tory of the wheat berry from its plant- 
ing to its finished food product on the 
American table. 

4, Permanent publicity along educa- 
tional lines through and by use of post- 
ers in the cities and sign painting along 
railroad routes. 

5. The special study of bread eco- 
nomics. Work upon the school children, 
of whom there are 25,000,000 under the 
supervision of about 150,000 teachers. 
We must boldly enter the 4,000,000 homes 
and sell the children the truth about 
wheat. flour, as expressed by Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor, of Stanford University, Califor- 
nia, that “bread is our cheapest food, 
for it gives us one third more caloric 
value at one tenth the cost.” A motto 
should be posted in every schoolhouse 
and every home: “Bread (meaning white 
flour product) Is the Staff of Life.” 

6. The offering of prizes, say $1,000, 
$500 and $250, respectively, for a short, 
comprehensive slogan that will express in 
the fewest possible words the big idea to 
be driven home to the national mind of 
the public. These prizes can be offered 
nationally, or by dividing the country 
territorially. It would undoubtedly re- 
sult in evolving a splendid slogan or 
battle-ery for continuous future adver- 
tising. 

i. The introduction in all large cities 
of the country of “bread weeks” similar 
to the present campaign for increasing 
the Con of milk and other basic 
four Ss. 


ORGANIZATION 


We advise the appointment of a gen- 
eral committee composed of the Federa- 
tion officials ex officio, five millers, and 
the secretary of each state and sectional 
millers’ organization, whose function it 
Will be to initiate a complete survey of 
the milling industry, to provide ways and 
means of raising the necessary money, to 
appoint a general manager as the dyna- 
mo to run the campaign, and otherwise 
perfect the machinery of organization. 


CHALLENGE TO THE INDUSTRY 


Dare the millers do it? Is the task too 
great for the milling industry? Is the 
Federation big and strong enough to 
tackle the job? Are the individual ad- 
vertisers of the industry, the giants who 
Spend their hundreds of thousands each 
year, unselfish enough to set aside part 
of their present annual advertising ap- 
Propriations for the “good of the cause”? 
Your committee can only suggest; the 
millers, collectively and _ individually, 
must decide. 

the suggestion is a campaign, not only 
to prevent the threatened chaos of the 
milling industry from overcapacity, but 
aso to promote through the increased 
‘consumption of wheat flour the economic, 
industrial, agricultural salvation of all 
the people. Let us bear in mind that the 
art of success is mainly a matter of per- 
Severance. Real advertising is merely 
stating the blunt truth. Public opinion, 
once started our way, will surely increase 
“~ Mearns of wheat flour. 

The foregoing report was signed b 
the three members Of the opeent pn 
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mittee, Malcolm B. McNair, Walter 
Stern, and Gustave Breaux, chairman. 


Discussion of the Report 

The report read by Mr. Breaux was 
received with marked enthusiasm, and in 
the discussion which followed a general 
indorsement of the plan was evident. 
Among those who spoke regarding it 
were Win Campbell, former president of 
the American Bakers’ Association, Bert 
H. Lang, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mr. Rothwell, 
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Mr. Sparks, Mr. Breaux, Mr. McNair 
and Mr. Bronson. 

There was particular enthusiasm when 
Mr. Lang, although himself not a miller, 
expressed himself as so heartily in favor 
of the co-operative advertising plan that 
he would personally contribute $1,000 a 
year toward the fund for the three-year 
campaign. 

No formal action on the subject was 
taken, but it was evidently the sense of 
the meeting that the officers of the Fed- 
eration should proceed with at least the 
preliminary steps indicated in Mr. 
Breaux’s report, and undertake an in- 
vestigation to determine whether or not 
the milling industry, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the bakers, the flour distribu- 
tors and other affiliated interests, was 
prepared to incur the heavy financial 
burden of such an advertising campaign 
in behalf of wheat bread. 


Resolutions Adopted 

It was getting on toward 1 o’clock, and 
the meeting was becoming restive, but 
there were still plenty of millers left in 
the convention hall to hear the reading 
of the resolutions prepared by the reso- 
lutions committee under Mr. Rothwell’s 
leadership. The resolutions were adopt- 
ed as a unit and without debate, the 
complete text of the report including 
them being as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


“A year of intense competition, fol- 
lowing the previous period of severe de- 
flation, has again thoroughly tested the 
stability, courage and enterprise of the 
American flour milling industry. That it 
has so successfully responded affords 
abundant evidence of the honesty, sa- 
gacity and resourcefulness with which it 
is conducted, and should be a source of 
congratulation and justifiable. pride to 
all connected with it. It faces the fu- 


ture with renewed spirit and, reaffirming 
the declarations of the Chicago mass 
meeting of 1921, further declares as fol- 
lows: 

PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE 


“Proteetion being the economic policy 
of the American people, agriculture is 
justly entitled to share whatever ad- 
vantage that policy provides. It follows, 
therefore, that duties should be levied 
on all foreign grains and all products 
thereof consumed in the United States, 
and that the duties on grain and on grain 
products should be equivalent. 

“A lower duty on flour than on wheat 
would drive the American miller out of 
American markets,—the most valuable in 
the world,—would deprive the American 
farmer of his best paying customer and 
compel him to sell his wheat for export 
at prices fixed by the lower cost land 
and cheaper labor of competing wheat 
exporting countries. 

“Duties on grain and grain products 
should be specific. Because of difference 
in point of origin and of entry, ad va- 
lorem duties would involve confusion, 
encourage misrepresentation and produce 
serious competitive inequalities. 

“The American consumer demands, al- 
most exclusively, high grade patent flour, 
the milling of which requires an average 
of 5% bus of wheat per bbl. Lower 
grade fidurs are imported in bond for 
export. Therefore, the duty per barrel 
on flour should be 514% times the duty 
per bushel on wheat, and the duty on 
bran, middlings, etc., should be $2 per 
ton. 

“To promote more constant operation 
and larger employment of labor, liberal 
drawback or bonding provisions should 
permit grinding of foreign wheat in 
American flour mills, subject, however, 
to export of the entire identical product 
or the payment of duty on such por- 
tion as is retained within the United 
States. 


FEDERAL GRAIN INSPECTION 


“Fixed standards of federal grain in- 
spection grades are a necessity to all 
concerned in the production, distribution, 
milling and export of grain and grain 
products. 

“Changes in the specifications for the 
various grades should rarely be made, 
and only for compelling and permanent 
reasons. We therefore indorse the pol- 
icy of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
this respect as tending to secure such 
closer relation of officially inspected 
grade of wheat and its intrinsic milling 
value as will give the farmer equitable 
return, encourage crop improvement, and 
afford the miller a more reliable knowl- 
edge of what he is buying. 


SPECULATION IN FOODSTUFFS 


“Unrestricted speculation in grain is 
gravely harmful to farmer, miller, dis- 
tributor and consumer. Buying and sell- 
ing for future delivery has its legitimate 
and useful place in the marketing of our 
enormous crops, but men of recognized 
standing in international trade realize 
the abuses to which such trading fre- 
quently has been subjected. The man- 
agement of the principal grain exchanges 
likewise realize it, but, so far, have not 
devised rules which will end such abuse. 
Correctiog has been and will continue to 
be sought through legislation, with the 
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possible result that trading in ‘futures’ 
will be prohibited. 

“We therefore urge upon the grain ex- 
changes the prompt adoption of such 
remedial measures as will prevent un- 
warranted manipulation. 

“We also urge serious ‘consideration 
of the limitation of such trading to cur- 
rent and succeeding three months; trad- 
ing in the fourth consecutive month be- 
ing permissible after the fifteenth of the 
current month, after which date no new 
contracts for current month delivery 
would be permitted. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


“An American merchant marine is 
fundamentally essential to foreign trade 
development. Dependence for delivery 
of American products oversea upon 
steamship lines controlled by commercial 
rivals, however friendly, is economically 
fatally unsound. We therefore urge up- 
on the Congress of the United States the 
enactment of such legislation as_ will 
make possible the successful operation of 
American ocean freight lines to all parts 
of the globe. 

“Pending provision of such adequate 
service, we are opposed to any discrim- 
ination in inland rates against freight 
destined for export by foreign steam- 
ships. 

“We commend the consistent effort of 
the United States Shipping Board to 
extend and improve its service and to 
eliminate abuses almost inseparable from 
the inauguration of so vast an enterprise. 
We again record earnest appreciation of 
its determination to maintain closely ap- 
proximate ocean rates on wheat and flour 
in face of the strong opposition of for- 
eign steamship interests, and its estab- 
lishment of regular lines to numerous 
over-sea ports, formerly accessible only 
through transshipment at other foreign 
ports at arbitraries which made business 
all but impossible. 

“Upon continuation and extension of 
this policy, frequency and regularity of 
sailings, careful handling and stowage 
and prompt adjustment of legitimate 
claims, depend the growth and perma- 
nency of the export trade in American 
flour. 

“We therefore urge all millers to give 
preference, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible, to American flag steamers, and to 
disregard occasional slight concessions in 
rates, designed, primarily, to obstruct 
the upbuilding of a permanent American 
ocean carrying service. 

“We gladly acknowledge the courtesy, 
co-operative spirit, and willingness to 
adopt suggestions for improvement of 
the service shown by officials of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board with whom the 
representatives of the milling industry 
have been brought in contact. 


EQUALITY ON INLAND FREIGHT RATES 


“We renew our advocacy of equal 
freight rates on wheat and flour in in- 
land transportation. Discrimination in 
favor of wheat is unjustifiable, the serv- 
ice being equally costly. It unwarrant- 
ably penalizes the milling industry, and 
promotes the export of wheat rather 
than of flour, to the serious detriment of 
the American farmer, miller and wage 
earner. We again invite the attention 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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* to this industrial handicap, and earnestly 
urge its prompt removal. 


REPACKING BY CARRIERS 


“Concealment by inland carrier of 
damage sustained by flour while in trans- 
it, with a view to securing a clean ocean 
bill of lading should not be tolerated. 
While repair of trivial damage to pack- 
age is permissible and essential, the re- 
packing of flour seriously damaged or 
which, through broken package, has been 
contaminated by foreign material, is an 
injustice to the foreign buyer and a se- 
a injury to the American export flour 
trade. 


MARINE INSURANCE DISCRIMINATION 


“The discrimination in marine insur- 
ance rates by foreign insurance com- 
panies against goods shipped in Ameri- 
can bottoms having classification equal 
to that of foreign bottoms favored by a 
lower rate is unjust, indefensible, and 
should immediately be removed. 


DELAYED TERMINAL DELIVERIES 


“Neglect of consignees to accept de- 
livery, often extending over long periods 
after arrival, resulting in incurrence of 
demurrage, warehousing of property, ac- 
cumulation of charges, and unprotected 
fire risks, has become a serious abuse in 
certain large terminal markets. 

“By reason of these practices the mill- 
er involuntarily, and at an expense of 
interest, takes the place of the local 
banker whose function it is to finance 
the responsible buyer. If he will not, 
the miller should not. We therefore rec- 
ommend that arrival draft terms shall 
be stated in contract as ‘draft payable 
immediately upon receipt of carrier’s 
notice of arrival; buyer accepts respon- 
sibility for all losses occurring after ex- 
piration of carrier’s risk, and that pay- 
ment of interest for each day’s delay in 
payment of draft be insisted upon. 


PERMISSION FOR INSPECTION OF FLOUR AT 
DESTINATION 


“Inspection of flour by buyer at des- 
tination prior to payment of draft and 
possession of title is not in the interest 
of either the miller or the reputable dis- 
tributor. It is a contradiction of the 
terms of contract, which specify delivery 
to carrier at shipping point, and should 
not be permitted. 

“Delay in delivery arising from such 
inspection is liable to terminate carrier’s 
risk of fire or other damage. Seals once 
broken, responsibility for any subsequent 
pilferage becomes uncertain. 

“The practice, moreover, affords op- 
portunity on declining markets for over- 
shrewd buyers to refuse acceptance upon 
some trifling technicality, or to demand 
allowance not justified by difference in 
actual value. Reputable millers never 
hesitate to pay legitimate claims proper- 
ly authenticated. We urge universal re- 
fusal to grant privilege of inspection at 
destination without surrender of bill of 
lading. 

BOGUS MILLERS 


“Business ethics, emphasized by fore- 
most publicity experts, demand that all 
representations in connection with manu- 
facture and distribution shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. We condemn as misleading, 
and as a menace to legitimate milling 
enterprise, the growing practice by flour 
handlers who are not millers, of adopt- 
ing as a business style the title of some 
imaginary ‘milling company.’ 

“While a few old-established concerns 
of high standing have continued to op- 
erate under such business style, the prac- 
tice has of late been greatly abused. 
Such titles frequently cloak individual 
irresponsibility and permit unscrupulous 
traders to repeat previous dishonest tac- 
tics, which, but for concealment of their 
identity, would be impossible. We urge 
the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate this abuse and to take such steps 
as will result in its elimination. 


THE MILLING PRESS 


“We record our grateful recognition 
of the efforts of the American flour 
trade journals in their promotion of the 
interests of the flour milling industry, 
and especially in promoting this success- 
ful mass meeting of millers. 

“We express hearty ggg of 
the most gracious hospitality extended 


us by the Kansas City Millers’ Club, the 
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Kansas City Board of Trade, the vari- 
ous social clubs, and the citizens gener- 
ally, and to the local press. We leave 
Kansas City with the most happy remem- 
brance of our visit. 
“C, E. Curran, Seattle, Wash. 
“W. C. Gooprne, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Kart E. Humpnrey, El Reno, Okla. 
“L. A. Mennet, Toledo, Ohio. 
“Bernarp J. Rornwetz, Boston, Mass. 
“Committee on Resolutions.” 





Close of the Meeting 
After the resolutions had been adopt- 
ed, Mr. Breaux asked the meeting to 
wait for a few minutes longer in order 
to hear Dr. Barnard speak briefly on 
the work being done by the American 
Institute of Baking. Dr. Barnard point- 
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ed out that this work was essentially in 
behalf of the millers as well as bakers, 
and outlined briefly but very clearly what 
is being done in the new home of the in- 
stitute in Chicago. 

Following Dr. Barnard, Secretary 
Husband expressed his thanks, both per- 
sonally and on behalf of the Federation, 
to those who had done so much toward 
making the convention a success, with 
special reference to C. V. Topping, Hugo 
Roos and Robert E. Sterling. 

This brought the formal sessions to a 
close, but there still remained one epi- 
sode of the kind which had throughout 
contributed so materially to the pleasure 
of those who attended the meeting, and, 
indirectly, to its real value to the mill- 
ing industry. By courtesy of the Board 
of Trade of Kansas City, the millers and 
their friends were invited to spend the 
afternoon playing golf at the Blue Hills 
Country Club, and afterwards to dine 
there. Accordingly, some 50 men took 
part in the informal golf tournament, 
and there must have been three or four 
times that number of guests at the very 
delightful dinner which followed. After 
dinner there was dancing, not prolonged 
very late, as most of the out-of-town 
visitors were necessarily, if most regret- 
fully, heading in the direction of the 
railroad station. 

The prize winners in the Board of 
Trade tournament at Blue Hills were as 
follows: low medal score without handi- 
cap, golf bag, W. L. Sparks, Terre 
Haute, Ind; blind bogey, golf practice 
machine, H. K. Schaefer, Omaha, Neb; 
high score, dozen golf balls, H. V. Nye, 
Salina, Kansas. 

7 

Thus ended what was beyond question 
one of the most successful mass meetings 
ever held by the members of the Ameri- 
can ag rag Riper see Its success was 
chiefly to measured, not in terms of 
specific accomplishment, but in its fine 
development of the spirit of comrade- 
ship and friendliness. It had been pro- 
claimed in advance as a “friendly ‘con- 
vention,” and, thanks to the enthusiastic 











hospitality of Kansas City, its promise 
in this respect was more than fulfilled. 

Its specific results are summed up in 
the resolutions adopted, in the promise 
of closer and mutually more satisfactory 
relations between the millers and the 
flour distributors, and in the report of 
the committee on the co-operative adver- 
tising plan. These achievements would 
of themselves have been quite enough to 
stamp the meeting as a success, but it 
was the general feeling of all those who 
attended the convention that even more 
had been done for the permanent wel- 
fare of the milling industry on the links 
of Hillcrest and Blue Hills, in the ban- 
quet hall of the Muehlebach and in the 
many other opportunities for friendly 
association provided by Kansas City, 
than in all the business sessions lumped 
together. 


Wheat Fields Trip Abandoned 

As not enough men had registered for 
the proposed trip through the Kansas 
wheat fields to enable the management 
to secure a special train, the plan had to 
be abandoned. Had the convention itself 
been less conspicuously successful, this 
change in the programme .would have 
doubtless caused far more regret than it 
did, but it is not likely that there were 
many who felt that they needed any 
additional features to make the meeting 
both enjoyable and profitable. 

H. A. Bettows. 


Convention Notes 

M. Witsenburg, the Amsterdam im- 
porter, was one of the first to register. 

The calling off of the trip through the 
wheat fields was a disappointment to 
many. 

Members of the reception committee 
met all trains and escorted the visitors 
to their hotels. : 

Harold R. Ward, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, left for the 
East after the convention. 

The committee of arrangements evi- 
dently subsidized the weather man; it 
was unusually cool and comfortable all 
the time. 

O. L. Steele, of Atlanta, Ga., south- 
eastern representative of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., 
was a visitor. 

Theodore Ismert, president of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned from a European trip in time 
for the mass meeting. 

One speaker at the banquet urged the 
millers to specialize in merchandising and 
not speculation, if they desired the con- 
fidence of the bankers. 

Ex-president A. L. Goetzmann was 
unable to go to Kansas City Tuesday 
with the Minneapolis party, but turned 
up Thursday morning. 

Everyone seemed pleased to see 
“Uncle” Charles Espenschied, of St. 
Louis, at the convention, and he was 
usually surrounded by a group of old- 
time friends. 

M. F. Tiernan, president Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., New York, was pres- 
ent, getting acquainted with the millers. 
His company manufactures the Agene 
process for bleaching flour. 

The idea of holding meetings of mill- 
ers and flour men at the same time and 
place proved a happy one, enabling man- 
ufacturers and their chief distributors to 
get together on neutral ground. 

The southwestern millers made it very 
evident that they welcomed the advent 
of spring wheat millers into their midst. 
The hope was expressed that more north- 
western companies buy or build mills in 
Kansas. 

Cloyd Loughry, of Monticello, Ind., 
and H. J. Horan, of Philadelphia, caused 
considerable amusement at the banquet, 
by trying to outdo each other in pre- 
senting floral offerings to the lady enter- 
tainers. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture had a booth adjoining the con- 
vention hall in which it had a display of 
pictures illustrating the destructive ef- 
fects of dust explosions in mills of va- 
rious kinds. 

After telling of Kansas City’s unex- 
celled park and boulevard system, Ed- 
ward O. Faeth, president of the Chamber 
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of Commerce, said it was hoped some 
day to make the city the milling center 
of the world. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, special agents in Amsterdam, 
Holland, for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., arrived in Kansas City just in time 
to take in the convention. He expects to 
sail for home on June 17. 


Among the interior Minnesota millers 
present were F. J. Allen, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona; Julius Rieck, Spring- 
field Milling Co., Springfield; R. C. Ten- 
nant, Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City; J. F. 
Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co., Wabasha. 

Frank A. Ryan, of New York, assist- 
ant manager of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., was present, accom- 
panied by J. D. Roth, of Chicago, gen- 
eral western freight agent, T. O. Mar- 
tin, of Minneapolis, northwestern agent, 
and E. J. McConnell, of St. Louis, south- 
western agent. 


J. H. Walsh, general manager of the 
board of commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans, was present, explaining to 
the millers what they were doing to de- 
velop New Orleans as an export flour 
outlet. The board hopes to secure from 
the government one of the large piers 
built during the war, and install special 
equipment for handling flour. 


While the golf tournament was in 
progress, Theodore Ismert took a num- 
ber of those who did not care to play 
out to his country estate, The Ravines, 
located about 18 miles from Kansas City. 
This consists of a group of six cottaves, 
one for each member of the family, ind 
a large community house. It is a minia- 
ture village in itself, beautifully locaicd. 


A unique record was made at ithe 
millers’ golf tournament, staged the last 
day of the mass convention by the K:in- 
sas City Board of Trade, at the Blue 
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Hills Club. A foursome, composed 0! 
Harry Gamage, Moore-Seaver Grain Cv. 
Kansas City; Charles Dayton, Frisco 
Elevators, Kansas City; E. T. Stanari, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and J. C. Lincoln, a St. Louis flour dea! 
er, played the eighteenth hole in two 
strokes each. The eighteenth has a pir 
of three, and is 125 yards long, over ° 
bunker and sand trap. 
Rosert T, Beatry. 


Those Present 
VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


M. Witsenburg, Netherlands Flour Importers 
Association, Amsterdam, Holland. 

J. Luchsinger, Jochems & Luchinger, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, 


" ALABAMA 


Charles F. Wood, Warrant Export & Discount 
Corporation, Birmingham. 
G. C. Marcellan, Page & Jones, Mobile. 
CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Stanford University, 
Stanford. 
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COLORADO 


G. BE. Ady, Ady & Crowe Milling Co., Denver. 
Walter L. Patrick, Chase Bag Co., Denver. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
c. E. Clifton, C. E. Clifton Co., Washington. 
David J. Price, Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


GEORGIA 


O. L. Steele, International Milling Co., At- 
lanta, 
ILLINOIS 


A. P, Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago. 

W. E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

V. J. Peterson, Peterson Bros. & Co., Chicago. 

Murray J. Brady, official reporter, Chicago. 

Lou J. Weitzman, Weitzman Flour Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Fred W. Colquhoun, secretary National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, Chicago. 

Lew Merrell, The Modern Miller, Chicago. 

Alvin E. Ponder, Gilster Milling Co., Chester. 

George Schoening, Columbia Star Milling Co., 
Columbia. 

E. P. Bronson, H, C. Cole Milling Co., Ches- 


ter. 

Charles H. Meyers, flour broker, Chicago, 

George W. Tiedemann, Charles Tiedemann 
Milling Co., O’Fallon. 

M. Tipp, Chicago, 

John W. Eckhart, Jr., John W. Eckhart & 
Co., Chicago. 

P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son, Chicago. 

c. P. Cummings, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield, 

Cc. B. Spaulding, The New Century Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

L. C. King, M. D, King Milling Co., Pittsfield. 

J. E. Bacon, The American Miller, Chicago. 

George 8. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton. 

David L. Ewing, Norton, Lilly & Co., Chicago. 

Frank G, Clark, Chicago. 

Wallace Templeton, J. 8S. Templeton’s Sons, 


Chicago, 

F,. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago. 

J. D. Roth, International Mercantile Marine 
Co., Chicago. 

0. H, Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago. 

J. Postel, Ph, H. Postel Milling Co., Mascou- 
tah, 

J. T. Caldwell, Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., Chicago, 


W. M. Clark, Chicago. 
H, (, Wilson, Furness, Withy & Co., Chicago. 


c. Cc. Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Chicago, 

H, 0. Campbell, V. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

A, J. Postel, Ph, H, Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, 

Joseph Korzeinewski, Chicago, 

F, J. Jacobi, Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville. 


H, Logan, Union Special Machine Co., Chi- 
igo. 


ph J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago. 


cé 
Jose 


George A, McKinney, Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of Illinois, Alton, 

Ernest G. Dahl, Flour Men’s Club, Chicago. 

Herbert J. Helmkamp, Hartford Fire Insur- 


ance Co,, Chicago. 
A. 8. Purves, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 


cago. 

E. L. Whitney, New York Central Railroad, 
Chicago. 

F. M. MeCarthy, Baltimore Steamship Co., 


Chicago, 

Logan, Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, 

N. C. Evans, The National Miller, Chicago. 

H, &. Colter, Willeox, Peck & Hughes, Chi- 
cago, 

D. J. Donovan, Holland-American Line, Chi- 


ca 


£0. 

C, A. Lovell, Grain Dealers’ Journal, Chicago. 

T. M. Chivington, American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, Chicago, ‘ 

E. J. Henry, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Chicago. 

G. D. Richards, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Chicago, 

Edward F, Brown, Cosmopolitan Line, Chi- 
cago. 

W. V. Carroll, New York Central Lines, Chi- 
cago, 

M. Hartman, Export Steamship Corporation, 
Chicago, 


lL, A, Chapman, Grain Dealers’ ‘Journal, Chi- 
ago. 

Sydney G, Willcox, Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
Chicago, 

C, &. Barry, United American Lines, Chicago. 

Lawrence EB. Rice, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Chicago. 


M. l.. Schultz, New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship & Porto Rico Lines, Chicago. 

J. W. Rhodes, Central Railroad Co., Chicago. 

J. i. O'Dowd, United Fruit Co., Chicago. 

Charies D, Sutton, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago, 

Joseph Husband, Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chi- 


B. W. MeMahon, Lyons Milling Co., Decatur. 

H. A. Miesenhelder, Miesenhelder Bros., Pal- 
Stine, 

J. C. Murry, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


INDIANA 
J. H, Holtman, Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 
I H. Holtman, Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 


J. Ek, Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianap- 
18, 

William A, Crietz, Imperial Mills, Cambridge 
City 

Cc yd Loughry, Loughry Bros, Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello. 

Edgar Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evansville. 

i. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co., Lawrenceburg. 

W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Haute, 

Thomas C, Fisher, Anderson. 

B E. Ricketts, Kansas Flour Mills Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Hf. A, Perfect, A. H. Perfect & Co., Fort 


Wayne, 
IOWA 
Paul A. Ketels, Martens & Ketels Milling 
_£o., Sioux City. 
i. S. Harshberger, Globe Machinery & Sup- 
ply Co., Des Moines. 
I. W. Shambaugh, Clarinda. 
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KANSAS 


Charles L, Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington. 

Peter Derlien, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling. 

O. W. Wasner, Concordia Milling Co., Con- 
cordia, 

O. F. Oleson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. 

J. H. Kamm, Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Cof- 
feyville. 

F. D. Stevens, Kansas Millers’ Club, Wichita. 

V. P, Campbell, Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay 
Center. 

N. W. Krehbiel, 
Moundridge. 
Carl C. Krehbiel, Moundridge Milling Co., 

Moundridge. 
Emil Brunner, Hope. 
H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka. 
R. L. Anderson, Missouri Valley Sack Co., 
Wichita. 
J. B. Ruthrauff, Huntley Milling Co., Wichita, 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 
Horatio V. Nye, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, 
H. A, Sawyer, Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchin- 


Moundridge Milling Co., 


son, 

W. B. Madaus, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling. 

Victor Myer, Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton, 

John Weber, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina. 

Malcolm B. 
Hutchinson, 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City. 

N. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City. 

Rollie Watson, Millers’ Insurance Co., Wich- 
i 


McNair, Lyons Milling Co., 


ta, 

Fred Wolf, Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

E. Z. Gregory, Keystone Milling Co., Larned. 

J. R, Harold, J. R. Harold Grain Co., Wichita, 

Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. 

F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City. 

Cc. H. Searing, Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City. 

W. G. Moodie, Wellington Milling & Elevator 
Co., Wellington. 

J. E, Sullivan, Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchin- 


son, 

J. F. Enns, Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

R. W. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., En- 
terprise. 
H. Sidebottom, Peerless Flour Mills Co., 
Norton. 

Will H. Clevenger, Tyler & Co., Junction City. 

K. L. Bowman, Strong Trading Co., Wichita. 

J. H. Compton, The Reserve, Inc., Wichita. 

G. D. Frisbie, Excelsior Flour Mills, Marys- 
ville, 

R. C., Jackman, Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., Lawrence. 

Albert F. Pyle, Service Grain Co., Salina. 

Emil Terchgraeber, K. B. R. Milling Co., 
Marquette. 

R. J. Anderson, Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, 

A. Fassler, Willis Norton & Co., Topeka. 

J. B. Sager, Clyde Milling & Elevator Co., 
Clyde. 

F. J. Graham, Hadley Milling Co., Olathe. 


William Hagstrom, Smoky Valley Roller 
Mills, Lindsborg. 

J. D. Moffatt, Moffatt-Meddle Grain Co., 
Salina, 


W. A. Chain, Security Flour Mills, Abilene. 

H, D. Bartlett, Mid-West Milling Co., Abi- 
lene. 

M. J. Trum, Jr., Leavenworth Milling Co., 
Leavenworth. 

Harry H. Hunter, Attica Mills, Attica. 

Cc. W. Bowen, Bowen Milling Co., 
pendence. 

J. C. Regier, Buhler Mill & Grain Co., Buhler. 

L. H. Bowen, Bowen Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, 

E. W. Reed, Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka. 

J. C. Reid, Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton. 

E. A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, 

Thomas F. Hogan, Hogan Milling Co., Junc- 
tion City. 

Cc. S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina. 

Cc. M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

A. B. Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., Wich- 
ita. 

George W. Merillot, Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center. 

G. C. Schumacher, Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

A. C. Bower, Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

S. E. Jackman, Jackman Roller Mills, Min- 
neapolis. 

H. Q. Banta, Oberlin Roller Mills, Oberlin. 

J. A. Pratt, Sterling. 

R. W. Cole, Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson. 

Cc. A. Hubert, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, 

E. T. Erbacher, Kingman Mills, Kingman. 

E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Ss. P. Kramer, Topeka Flour Mills Co., To- 
peka, 

G. M. Ross, Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 

B. B. Truitt, Universal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Claflin. 

J. K. Richardson, State Line Milling Co., 
Kiowa. 

W. S. McCaull, Garden Grove, 

William H. Kelly, Edgerton, 

J. H. Karns, Karns Grain Co., Fort Scott. 

B. F. Herren, Russell Milling Co., Russell. 

F. V. Potts, Kingman Mills, Kingman. 

J. H. Blood, Blood Grain Co., Wichita. 

David Lukens, Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, 

F. C. Kaths, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Topeka. 

Andrew Smith, Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita. 

G. M. Lowry, Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wich- 


Inde- 


ita, 

E. S. Schmidt, Lawrence Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lawrence. 

H. L. Williamson, Anthony Mills, Anthony. 


KENTUCKY 


G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, 5g 

H. G. McLean, Southern Railway System, 
Louisville. 
A. Bywater, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, Louisville, 


LOUISIANA 


A. C. Cocke, United States Shipping Board, 
New Orleans, 


W. H. Wynne, Southern Pacific Lines, New 
Orleans, 

J. H. Thomson, Thomson Bros., New Orleans. 

J. H. Walsh, general manager Port of New 
Orleans, 

P. L. Thomson, New Orleans. 

E. J. McGuirk, International Mercantile Ma- 
rine, Leyland Line, New Orleans. 

Cc. A. Torrence, Steele Steamship Line, New 
Orleans, 

George M. Leininger, W. L. Richeson Co., 
Inc., New Orleans. 

J. H. Jordon, Stracham Shipping Co., New 
Orleans. 

S. T. DeMilt, New Orleans Steamship Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans. 

W. H. Hendren, Texas Transport & Terminal 
Co., New Orleans. 

F. B. Pearce, Norton, Lilly & Co., New Or- 
leans, 

George R. Simno, Vogemann-Goudriaan Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, 

George E. Guedry, South Pacific Co., New 
Orleans. 

H. Le Jeume, Trosdale, Plant & La Fonta, 
New Orleans. 

Norton England, Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 


L. J. Bolton, Blake Line Steamship Co., Bal- 
timore, 

Clarence M. Stickell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, 
Hagerstown, 

F. F, Thomas, Baltimore. 

Walter E. Kriel, H. H. Strucker & Co., Bal- 
timore. 

A. W. Mears, White & Co., Baltimore, 

J. Ross Meyers, J. Ross Meyers Co., 
more. 

P. E. McIntyre, Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation, Baltimore. 

R. A. Brown, Baltimore Steamship Co., Bal- 
timore. 

Lester Crall, Limb Creek Milling Co., Limb 
Creek, 


Balti- 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co, and Bay State Milling Co., Boston. 
Otto Bresky, Seaboard Flour Co., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
F. G. Emmons, Commercial Milling Co., De- 
troit. 
Frank B. Drees, secretary Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, Lansing. 
R. P. French, R, P. French & Sons, Middle- 


ville. 
F. A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 
Charles H. Briggs, Howard Wheat and Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis. 
J. A. Rieck, Springfield Milling Co., Spring- 
field. 
W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wa- 
basha. 


R. C. Woodworth, Concrete Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis. 

° . Benton, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


V. C. Douglas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Minneapolis. 

A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, 

T. O. Martin, International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., Minneapolis. 

J. P. Brazill, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Minne- 
apolis. 

W. G. Gooding, W. J. Jennison Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

E. R. Kibley, Simmons Grain Co., St. Paul. 

P. L. Konopatzki, Simmons Grain Co., St. 
Paul. 

H. A. Bellows, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

R. J. S. Carter, Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

J. F. Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, 

F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 

Robert T. Beatty, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

R. J. Whitmire, United States 
Board, Minneapolis. 

William C. Edgar, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

R. C. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City. 

Harry Snyder, 
Minneapolis. 

Albert C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

A, L. Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann Co,, Min- 
neapolis. 

M. R. Deveney, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. _ 

H. P. Gatiaher, Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, 

E. M. Young, Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI 

Roy L. Beckley, Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis. 

Charles J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co., St. Louis. 

W. Ward Marshall, Kimball Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Charles BE. White, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
St. Louis. 

F. F. Burroughs, Southwestern Agency, Kan- 
sas City. 

Bert H, Lang, First National Bank, St. Louis. 

Harry H. Unkefer, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

Hugo Roos, The Modern Miller, Kansas City. 

J. Leipman, Dreyer Commission Co., St. 
Louis. 

F. W. Lake, Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas 
City. 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis. 

E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City. 

E. V. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Cc. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, Kansas City. 

A. J. Stern, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 


Shipping 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


City. 
F. E. Eichler, The Modern Miller, St. Louis, 
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oes F. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., Spring- 

field. 

L. 8. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., Springfield. 

D. A. Dimitry, W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 

ag Bauer, Kimball Milling Co., Kansas 
ity. 

Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

W. J. Niergarth, Marshall Hall Grain Co., 
St. Louis. 

M. E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Kansas City. 

R. R. Hill, Texas & Pacific Railway, Kansas 
City. 

Cc. V. Fisher, Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

George K. Walton, Goffe Carkener, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 

H. Marmaduke, Alsop Process Co., St. Louis. 

E. J. McConwell, International Mercantile 
Marine, St. Louis. 

D. L. Boyer, secretary Missouri Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, Mexico. 

F, M. Colburn, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

T. H. Gillespie, Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis. 

L. M. Frierson, Milwaukee Bag Co., Kansas 


Milling Co., 


City. 

R. C. Craig, Milwaukee Bag Co., Kansas 
City. 

A. J. Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
Springfield, 


S. K. Waymer, secretary Alsop Process Co., 
St. Louis. 

H. A. Porter, The Modern Miller, St. Louis. 

Robert E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

Joseph H. Albrecht, Annan-Burg Grain & 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 

A. C. Muench, Hauck Milling Co., St. Joseph. 

oO. C. Olsen, foreign freight agent Missouri 
Pacific Railway, St. Louis. 

William W. Dillard, John H, Antes Dec. Co., 
Kansas City. 

J. S. Flautt, Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, 

Edward A. Fisher, Fisher Flour Co., St. Louis. 

H. J. Van Steenberg, H. R. Williams Mill 
Supply Co., Kansas City. 

H. R, Williams, H. R, Williams Mill Supply 
Co., Kansas City. 

E. M. Lawson, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Lyman R, Bowman, Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston. 

F. K. Woodruff, Union Depot Bridge & Ter- 
minal Railroad, Kansas City. 

William Reid, The Reserve, Inc., Kansas City. 

W. J. Walsh, Cunard Steamship Co., . St. 
Louis. 

A. E, Asbury, Higginsville Milling Co., Hig- 
ginsville. 

L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

Cc. E. Faeth, president Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kansas City. 

Samuel Webb, Jr., Milling & Grain News, 
Kansas City. 

R. E. Armstrong, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

Cc, W. Carstens, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
Kansas City. 

Frank H. Briggs, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Kansas City, 

T. Park Hay, United States Shipping Board, 
St. Louis. 
Julius J, Albrecht, 
Co., St. Louis. 
Charles H, Ridgway, Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Kansas City. 

Vincent H. Glosemeyer, Glosemeyer Flour Co., 
St. Louis. 

F. E. Dorsey, S. Howes Co., Kansas City. 

Theodore F. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantis, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

O. F. Kelley, Booneville Mills Co., Boone- 
ville, 

Harry G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

W. R. Duerr, Bulte Mills, Kansas City. 

F. L. Williamson, Williamson Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

T. H. Edwards, Salisbury Milling Co., Salis- 
bury. 

J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

J. Backus, Webb Belting Co., Kansas City. 

F. F. Weill, Bakers Supply Co., St. Louis. 

William W. Roetter, Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis. 

O. A. Church, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

G. M. Bush, United States Shipping Board, 
Kansas City. 

R. M. Spivey, Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. 
Joseph. 

E. A. Witter, Hoyland Flour Mills, Kansas 
City. 

David N. Sosland, The Southwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

J. C. Lincoln, Jr., Norton, Lilly & Co., St. 
Louis, 

Jay B. M. Wilcox, Kansas City. 

J. P. McDonough, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Kansas City. 

James L, Tipton, The Wolf Co., Kansas City. 

H. C. Malsness, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Cc. F. Stith, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Kansas City. 

B. L. Diamond, Chase Bag Co., Kansas City. 

Cc. W. Browder, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Kansas City. 

K. B. Hannigan, Southern Railroad, St. Louis. 

R. W. Lightburne, Jr., export traffic, Kansas 
City. 

Lewis R. Jewell, Kansas City. 

J. R. L. Wulff, Southern Railway System, 
Kansas City. 

J. H. Heller, Page & Jones, St. Louis. 

R. H. Baumgartner, W. J. Edwards & Co., 
St. Louis. 

H. F. Kirk, Booneville Mills Co., Booneville. 

H. S. Newman, Continental Chemical Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, 

A. J. Ford, Page & Jones, Kansas City. 

John C, Koster, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

L. E. Ayer, G. C. N. & G, T. R. R., Kansas 
City. 

B. H. Dally, general freight agent Pennsyl- 
vania System, St. Louis. 

Frank M. Cole, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour 
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F. L. Callicotte, Howe Scales, Kansas City. 

John H. Peek, Fulton Bag & Cotton Miils, 
Kansas City. 

F. B. Tyler, Tyler & Co., Kansas City. 

W. E. Royster, western freight agent “Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, Kansas City 

dD. W. yd United States Shipping Board, 
Kansas Cit 

Hugh Hardin. Tinos Central Railroad, Kan- 
sas City. 

Fred Sabotta, district freight representative 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Kansas City. 

F. K. Pettus, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 
. GC. Gammage, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

M. B. Shays, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

George W. Coffin, Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Kansas City, 

Sanders Sosland, The Southwestern Miiler, 
Kansas City. 

Thad L. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Millis Co., 
Kansas City. 

H. J. Owens, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

James H, Love, general agent New York 
Central Lines, Kansas City. 

Gerome V. Topping, Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City. 

M. 8. Dillon, secretary Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Kansas City. 

H. W. Turner, Chase Bag Co., Kansas City. 

Allen Logan, Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas 


City. 
H. A. Sterling, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
cit 


y. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Louis Cotton, 
Kansas City. 

N. M. Morcillo, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

Ward Smith, Hunter-Robinson Milling & 
Grain Co,, St. Louis. 

A. C. Robinson, Hunter-Robinson Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Louis. 

H. 8S. Masters, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

J. F. Foster, Victor Milling Co., Marshall. 

H. C. Gammage, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

Paul C. Root, 
Joseph. 

R, L. Thompson, Central Mills Co., 
City. 

Charles F. Rock, 
Kansas City, 

oO. B. Thompson, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Kansas City. 

F. J. Fitzpatrick, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

J. WL. Fox, district freight agent Soo Line, 
Kansas City. 

W. E. Grogman, Ernst Davis Commission Co., 
Kansas City. 

H. C. Draver, Standard Mill Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Wallace M, Neil, 
sas City. 

Joseph 8. Geisel, Joseph S. Geisel Grain Co., 
Kansas City, 

N. F. Noland, Terminal Elevators, 
City. 

Harold A. Merrill, Terminal Blevators, Kan- 
sas City, 

Julian C, Scott, Terminal Elevators, Kansas 

t 


Midland Flour Milling Co., 


Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. 
Kansas 


Kansas City Milling Co., 


Terminal Elevators, Kan- 


Kansas 


sity. 
Robert R, Clarke, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 


St, Joseph, 

L. J. Morgan, Dilts & Morgan Co., Kansas 
City, 

James H. Russell, Russell Grain Co., Kansas 


City. 

L, A. Arneson, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

Asa T. Bales, George P. 
St. Louis, 

Dolph Lyon, Pere Marquette Railroad, Kan- 
sas City. 

A. 8. Pond, Rock Island Railroad, Kansas 
City. 

Frank H, Stickland, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City. 

J. V. Kennedy, Pere Marquette Railroad, 
Kansas City. 

Charlies J, Fehr, Campbell Baking Co., 
sag City. 

Cc. H. Budde, Lyons Milling Co., St. Louis. 

8S. A. Stoltzfus, Nordyke & Marmon Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

John B. Carroll, Chase Bag Co., Kansas City. 

J. D. Finegan, Raymond Bag Co., Kansas 
City. 

Charles W. Avery, Shannon Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Arthur Freeman, Ernest Davis Commission 
Co,, Kansas City. 

J. C. Dennis, Howe Scale Co., Kansas City. 

O,. H. Warmbold, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, Kansas City. 

Fred C. Vincent, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

E. W. Kidder, Morrow Milling Co., Carthage. 

S. R. Morrow, ‘Morrow Milling Co., Carthage. 

Cc. F. Scott, Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Kansas City. 

w. =. Evans, McDaniel Milling Co., Car- 


Plant Milling Co., 


Kan- 


tha 

Mu “rriend, Hannibal Milling Co., Han- 

nibal, 

Cc. H. Chase, First National Bank, St. Louis. 

R. F. Nicholson, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, Kansas City. 

Glen A. Wisdom, Kansas City. 

A. C, Harter, Sedalia Milling Co., Sedalia. 

G. A. Aylsworth, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph. 
J. I, Carter, 
Hannibal. 
E. W. Lott, Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

H. 8. Cowgill, Cowgill-Hill Milling Co., Car- 
thage. 

Samuel Sosland, 
Kansas City. 

R. H. Sturtevant, 
Kansas City. 

R. P. Brown, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Kan- 
sas City, 

F. A. Hart, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Kansas City. 

E. D. Lappin, Seaboard Air Line, Kansas City. 

I. A, Dew, Seaboard Air Line, Kansas City. 

Homer Cain, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad, Kansas City. 


Carter-Shepherd Milling Co., 


the Southwestern Miller, 


Logan Bros, Grain Co., 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A. B. Burrows, Nickel Plate Railroad, Kan- 
sas City. 

J. G. Hill, Erie Rallroad, Kansas City. 

Otis — Durbin Brokerage Co., Kan- 
Pho t 
L. Dease, Nickel Plate Road, Kansas City. 

z 8. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City. 


Kansas City. 
Paul a Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., Kansas 


Cit; 

Cc. EB. "Wash, Cotton Belt Line, Kansas City. 

T. J. Calsey, Holden Milling & Elevator Co., 
Holden, 

Cc. W. Golstein, Florida Bast Coast Car Ferry 
Co., St. Louis, 

D, H. Kresky, Dixie Milling Co., Kansas City. 

H. P. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Reavis Jackson, Munson Steamship Co., St. 


uis. 
F. R,. Warrick, R. J. Thresher Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 
Cort Addison, Addison Grain Co,, Kansas 


City. 

P. Laidley, Provident Chemical Works, 8t. 
Louis. 

E. H. Sullivan, Hodgson-Davis Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

George E. Roe, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad, ‘Kansas City. 

Cc. W. Lawless, Moore- Lontes Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

E. R. Jessen, Hodgson-Davis Grain Co., Kan- 


sas City. 
MONTANA 


Charlies R, McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Lewistown, 


NEBRASKA 


H, A. Butler, Butler-Weish Grain Co., Omaha. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
Association, Omaha. 

J, N. Ashburn, Gibbon Roller Mills, Gibbon. 

L. C, Carroll, North Platte Flour Mills, North 
Platte, 

H, K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co,, Grand Island, 

E. L, Stancliff, The Crete Mills, Crete, 

A. M, Conners, Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, 

Frank Foltz, Maney Grain Co., Omaha. 

c. L, Aller, Black Bros, Flour Mills, Beatrice. 

G. E. Nipp, Puritan Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 


M. F. Tiernan, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark 
I. & Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc,, 
Newark, 
NEW YORK 


H, 8. Pearlstone, H. 8S, Pearlstone Co., New 
York. 

Joseph V. Lane, F. H. Price & Co., New York. 

Robert R,. Barr, Barr Shipping Corporation, 
New York. 

E. Howard Figg, General Export & Import 
Corporation, New York. 

Raymond F. Kilthau, Spaulding & Kilthau, 
New York. 

William EB, Carter, 
York. 

F. A, Ryan, International Mercantile Marine 
Co., New York. 

Robert Wardle, general freight agent New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Co, and 
Clyde Steamship Co., New York. 

Frank Wallace, Kansas Milling Co., 
York. 

B. H. Wunder, New York. 

Charles W. Jewell, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
New York. 

H. C. Veatch, Kansas Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Acme Milling Co., New 


New 


Albert F, Janss, Albert F. Janss Co., New 
York, 
James Haffenberg, Produce Exchange, New 


York. 

R, C, Creager, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
New York. 

Harry E. White, New York. 

c. F. Shirk, Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain 
Co., New York. 

M. B. Scanlou, Erie Flour Co., Buffalo. 

W. P. Tanner, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York. 

James E. Light, Baltimore Steamship Co., 
New York. 

Cc, T. Story, Noury & Van der Lande, Buffalo. 

Gustave Bine, Buffalo. 

Ansel 8. Leo, Ansel 8. Leo, Produce Ex- 
change, New York. 

Leopold Gross, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Edgar O. Challenger, flour mill agent, New 
York. 

W. F. Taylor, 
New York. 

A. J. Bamford, Bakers’ Weekly, New York. 

H, 8. Noble, Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo. 

H. F. Bell, Erie Railroad, New York. 

W. C. Case, New York. 

A. P. Walker, Standard Milling Co., New 
York. 

E. G. Broenniman, E. G. Broenniman & Co., 
New York, 

OHIO 


L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

H, A, Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Cleveland. 

Harry B. Apple, Columbus, 

A. C. Smith, Columbus. 

L. C, Chase, Grafton Flour Mill & Grain Co., 
Grafton, 

W. F. Lawrence, Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town, 


Export Transportation Co., 


OKLAHOMA 


Cc. N. Connellee, Plansifter Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Oklahoma City. 

Adolf Mayer, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Oklahoma City. 

A. Goodhohn, Stillwater Milling Co., Still- 
water. 

George C. Grogan, Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

L. E, Davy, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 

M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha Milling Co., 
Chickasha. 

E. R. Lehman, Geary Milling & Elevator Co., 
Geary. 


K. E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co,, El Reno, 

John Maney, Maney Mills, El Reno. 

J. F. Kroutil, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon. 

A, E. F. Mendoza, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., 
Yukon. 

John K. ‘Landes, Enid. 

G. - Ys saciniad Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 


M. rid Bailey, Texas & Pacific Railroad, Okla- 
homa City. 

L. R. Reeves, Cherokee Mills, Cherokee. 

Charles 8. McGinness, Alva Roller Mills, Alva. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


L. G. West, Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Fred O. Shane, Shane Bros, & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia. 

George C. Shane, Shane Bros, & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia, 

A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 

Hubert J. Horan, Hubert J. Horan Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

B. F, Isenberg, secretary Pennsylvania State 
Millers’ Association, Huntingdon. 

H. C.. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg. 

R. G. Brisbine, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

Charles Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy 

James J. Rodgers, Richardson Bros., Phila- 
delphia. 

Thomas J. Furphy, Philadelphia, 


TENNESSEE 


Richard P. Johnson, J, Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville. 

Proyer Lillie, Nashville. 
. L. Throgmorton, Waterman Steamship 
Corporation, Memphis. 


TEXAS 


F. J. Becket, Houston Mill & Elevator Co., 
Houston. 

Erhard R, Guenther, 
San Antonio. 

George F. Chapman, Chapman Milling Co., 
Sherman, 

G. B, R. Smith, G. B. R, Smith Milling Co., 
Sherman. 

Edwin Bewley, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth. 


Pioneer Flour Mills, 


VIRGINIA 


R, B. Cooke, Pennsylvania Railroad, Norfolk. 
A, G, King, Port Commission, City of Norfolk. 


WASHINGTON 
Cc, E. Curran, Centennial Mill Co.,; Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
A. C. Sturtevant, Jesse C, Stewart Co., Clarks- 
burg. 
WISCONSIN 


E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie. 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee Bag Co., Mil- 
waukee, 
WYOMING 
Ralph Denio, J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheri- 
dan. 


Ladies Registered 


Mrs. L. C. King, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Mrs, E. P. Bronson, Chester, Il. 

Mrs. T. H. Holtman, Seymour, Ind. 
Mrs, L. S. Meyer, Springfield, Mo. 

Mrs, H. Marmaduke, St. Louis, 

Mrs. George C. Grogan, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. A, C, Muench, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. Fred Wolf, Ellinwood, Kansas, 
Mrs. Horatio V. Nye, Salina, Kansas. 
Mrs. J. B. Ruthrauff, Wichita, Kansas, 
Mrs. Richard P. Johnson, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Mrs. T. H, Edwards, Salisbury, Mo. 
Mrs, A, H. Sidebottom, Norton, Kansas. 
Mrs, Harry G. Randall, Kansas City. 
Mrs, J. F. Enns, Inman, Kansas. 

Mrs. John Maney, El Reno, Okla. 

Mrs, H. K. Schafer, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Marguerite Gifford, Chicago. 

Mrs. Murray J. Brady, Chicago. 

Miss Shropshire, St. Louis, 

Mrs. Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Compton, Wichita, Kansas, 
Mrs. BE. W. Kidder, Carthage, Mo. 

Mrs. W. M. Evans, Carthage, Mo. 

Mrs. C. H, Chase, Salina, Kansas. 

Mrs. C. M. Jackman, Wichita, Kansas, 
Mrs. Edward F. Brown, Chicago. 

Mrs, G. A. Aylsworth, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. A, B, Anderson, Wichita, Kansas. 
Mrs. Thomas C. Fisher, Anderson, Ind. 
Mrs. Asa T. Bales, St. Louis. 





DECRIES FARM CO-OPERATION 


Board of Trade Expert, in Book on “Specu- 
lation,” Calls Grain Growers’ Society 
@ Dangerous Class Movement 


In a book that opens aptly with a 
quotation from Thomas De Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an Opium Eater,” 
Thomas Temple Hoyne sets forth clearly 
some forceful opinions concerning eco- 
nomical and political tendencies of the 
times, we neryges | as they touch his gen- 
eral subject, which is “Speculation.” 

Mr. ~~ carefully defines the term, 
which he differentiates from gambling, so 
commonly confused with it. To do this 
he seems well qualified, since he has been 
a close student of both. When horse 
racing was in vogue in Chicago he was 
turf editor for the Chicago Evening 
American. Later he was admitted to the 
bar, and finally he turned his attention to 
the Board of Trade and to speculative 
markets in general. 

Particular care is exercised by the au- 
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thor in his definitions, for he finds many 
of the economic terms in common use 
poorly stated and understood. He 
agrees, in fact, with De Quincey, who de- 
nounced much of the economic thought 
of his day, and many of the economic 
views expressed in parliamentary debate, 
as “the very dregs and rinsings of the 
human intellect.” This dictum, he be- 
lieves, applies very well to conditions of 
the present. 

Speculation he defines as those ex- 
changes that are entered into with the 
purpose of increasing the capital in- 
volved, in making them without the ne- 
cessity for service or labor, in which 
either or both parties to any exchange 
may gain or lose, and which, when con- 
sidered as a whole, form an activity that 
confers a direct benefit upon economic 
society. As between speculation and 
gambling, he finds at least two clear and 
obvious distinctions. In every specula- 
tion, he says, either or both of the puar- 
ties to it may gain or lose; in gambling, 
one party must always lose when the 
other wins. Speculation, he points out, 
always confers a direct benefit upon eco- 
nomic society as a whole, whereas giin- 
bling never confers a direct benefit uj on 
the whole of society. 

Mr. Hoyne is naturally much con- 
cerned over the great class movements of 
the present time, particularly those orig- 
inating from political agitation in the 
interest of the farmer. “In times of 
widespread business distress,” he wriics, 
“a certain type of mind compounds \ i|c 
theories for economic rehabilitation. It 
is the unintellectual mind, and even wlen 
highly educated in the purely acadenic 
sense it continues to be a dull tool for 
turning out rational, original, practica' le 
thought. Such are the minds that ure 
for adoption as laws absurd theories for 
government price control; schemes ¢vn- 
templating huge governmental loans to 
certain classes to be used in trying to 
bolster up prices; plans for reforming 
the currency, the banking system and 
business generally. Almost invarial:ly 
these schemes and plans, whether thvy 
are honest and sincere or otherwise, are 
the outgrowth of utter ignorance of whit 
speculation is, price and value really ave, 
and of the interrelation among them.” 

The author devotes an ironical chapicr 
to what he calls the absurd scheme of 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, for a “commodity dollar.” Ile 
marshals a convincing argument against 
this idea, which he says would result in 
financial chaos to the country and bank- 
ruptcy to the government. 

The second “wild scheme” analyzed ly 
the author is the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., which he calls an abuse of 
the fundamental idea of co-operation in 
industry. His prediction of failure for 
the enterprise assumes added interest in 
view of events within the organization 
since his book went to press. “That this 
wild scheme,” he wrote, “based upon 
ridiculous economic theories showing 
perfect ignorance of what speculation, 
price and value really are, must fail 
seems evident enough, but it may take 
some time before the actual collapse 
takes place. Meanwhile the public, the 
consumers, and business generally ” 
likely to be subjected to many forms of 
annoyance, disturbance and loss because 
of outrageously foolish legislation mi- 
neuvered with the purpose of getting 
votes of the particular classes.” 

From this, Mr. Hoyne proceeds to :\1 
earnest discussion of the perils of pre>- 
ent legislative tendencies. Business is 
being “lawed” to death, he says; _ ir 
‘representative’ government is giving w: 
to a form of syndicalism, in which class«’s 
have fighting spokesmen and parties in 
our legislative halls.” 

The second half of the book is devote! 
to an expert’s discussion of the specul:- 
tive markets, and the various factors ¢i\- 
tering into successful trading. Here Mr. 
Hoyne completes an excellent treatise 0! 
a subject that can scarcely fail to be 0! 
interest to both miller and grain dealer. 
The book is published by the Economic 
Feature Service, Chicago; price, $2. 


. 





Canary Islands—Crops 
Grain crops of the Canary Islands, as re- 
ported by the United States consul at Ten- 
eriffe, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Rye 
1982. ..00. socce 705 774 446 47 
BRO. ccccccosse O858-.. Gupe 685 7 
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Domestic prices for spring wheat 
flour are down 50c bbl, due to action 
of wheat market. The trade is not now 
so bullish as a few weeks ago, and still 
lower prices are looked for. Crop con- 
ditions over this continent have made a 
great change in sentiment. Demand 
throughout Ontario and the eastern prov- 
inces is not stimulated any by the re- 
duction mentioned. Buyers look for fur- 
ther declines, and will not take on any 
more flour than they actually need. Mills 
are operating half time or less, with a 
few doing better than that. Today’s 
price for top patent springs, in mixed 
cars, to city and country trade in On- 
tario, is $8 bbl, jute, seconds $7.50 and 
first clears $7.30, with a discount of 10c 
bbl for cash. These are really jobbing 
prices, as bakers and large wholesale 
buyers pay anywhere from 50c to $1 bbl 
less than these figures. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is scarce 
and dear. Only an occasional car is of- 
fered. The promising condition of the 
new wheat crop is leading farmers who 
had a little wheat left over to market 
it, but such supplies may dry up at any 
moment. The current price for a good 
brand of 90 per cent winter wheat pat- 
ent, in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
Toronto, is $6.50@6.75 bbl, while the bulk 
price, in buyers’ bags, seaboard basis, 
would be $6.40@6.50. 

Export trade in Canadian flour re- 
mains dull. Winters are off the market, 
owing to scarcity and high prices. 
Springs are selling in small quantities 
to British and European buyers at such 
close prices that millers claim they are 
losing money on their sales. There have 
been chances lately to make speculative 
profits, but no miller who carefully 
hedges his sales at time of making could 
get out even. 

Reports from oversea indicate that 
two or three Canadian companies are 
dominating the markets at prices from 
6d to 2s under the price indicated by to- 
day’s wheat market. As low as 40s has 
been mentioned as an accepted price for 
a good Canadian brand, dellvered, Glas- 
gow. This may have been a case of re- 
selling, but the price is significant. Sell- 
ers here are asking 42s 6d@43s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, June seaboard loading. A nominal 
price for winters for export would be 
44s, Glasgow. Manitoba export patents 
are offering, bulk, in buyers’ bags, sea- 
board, at $5.80@6. 


MILLFEED 


The market has slackened, owing to 
new pasture. Now that new standards 
of quality are fixed, the feed trade will 
probably receive closer scrutiny, and 
when business becomes active again it is 
the general expectation that prices will 
be lower than they are today. Ontario 
seems likely to have a big crop of all 
kinds of fodder, which will have the ef- 
fect of lessening the price of millfeed. 
Bran, in mixed cars with flour, is selling 
at $28 ton, and in straight cars at $27@ 
28, delivered; shorts, $30 in mixed cars, 
and $29@30 in car lots. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is scarce and 
dear. Mills are reported to have paid as 
high as $1.50 bu for odd car lots during 
the week, although the current market 
quotation is $1.40@1.45. Wagonloads at 
mill doors bring 10@15¢ under car lot 
Prices, Western spring wheat is plenti- 


ful at Bay and lower lake ports, with 
prices on Fort William basis. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, 
$1.453%, bu; No. 2 northern, $1.41%; No. 
3 northern, $1.3514. 


OATMEAL 


This market is still extremely quiet. 
Mills are running only a limited time, 
and are frequently shut down for want 
of business. Local prices do not change 
to any extent, but any pressure to sell 
brings out absurdly low quotations. 
Rolled oats, in mixed car lots, are quiet 
at $2.80@3 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal at 
$3.10@3.30, in 98-lb bags. No market 
for hulls, and prices nominally $15 ton, 
mill points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The only grains at present selling in 
Ontario are oats and corn. These are 
wanted for feeding purposes, with some 
additional demand from mills. Western 
oats gained a little in price during the 
week. No. 2 Canadian western 62%4¢ 
bu, No. 3 5914c; No. 3 feed Canadian 
western, 593,c,—track, Bay ports. No. 2 
yellow corn, 6614,c bu, same basis. 


NEW STANDARDS FOR FEED 


Canadian mills are now advised that 
the new regulations covering analyses 
of bran and shorts and other kinds of 
millfeed sold throughout Canada are in 
effect. The new standard for bran calls 
for 15 per cent of protein, 3.5 per cent 
of fat and not more than 11.5 per cent 
of fiber. Shorts must contain not less 
than 16 per cent protein, 5 per cent of 
fat and not more than 8 per cent fiber. 
Middlings call for not less than 16.5 per 
cent protein, 3.6 per cent fat and 4.5 
per cent fiber. No standard has been 
established for feed flours, but this will 
follow. 

Provision is made for one point leeway 
in respect of all, these percentages to 
meet the possibility of error in chemical 
analyses. A provision that shorts, mid- 
dlings and feed flour must pass through 
screens of a certain mesh is also with- 
drawn. 

NOTES 


James Stewart, Winnipeg, president 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., was in 
Toronto and New York this week. 

Today, June 3, being the King’s birth- 
day, is being observed as a public holi- 
day throughout Canada. Banks and 
most places of business are closed. 

Albert Homuth, who owns and oper- 
ates a small flour mill at Teeswater, Ont., 
had the misfortune to be caught in the 
shafting of his mill on May 29, and suf- 
fered severely from bruises and shock. 

The Faramel Feed Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
suffered a fire loss on Wednesday in its 
warehouse on Dupont Street. The ware- 
house is practically a total loss, and of- 
ficers of the company state there was 
also a heavy stock of feedingstuffs in 
store. 

The Dominion House of Commons is 
proposing to discuss the recommendation 
of its agricultural committee regarding 
reappointing of the wheat board, after the 
budget debate which is now in progress. 
Opinion as to the probable fate of this 
proposal remains conflicting. 

W. J. Baker, who has been managing 
the Toronto branch of the Davidson & 
Smith feed mill, Fort William, Ont., is 
now carrying on the business here par- 
tially for his own account. Mr. Baker is 
widely known in the feed trade of On- 
tario and the eastern provinces, and has 
valuable connections for business. 

Canadian millers who have been mak- 
ing special middlings are discontinuing 
this practice, now that the new feeding- 
stuffs regulations are in force. The terms 


of this new act were published in The 
Northwestern Miller of May 31. The in- 
formation then given included percent- 
ages of proteins, fats and fiber hereafter 
permissible in Canada. 

The Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., liquidation is proceeding with 
a fair degree of satisfaction, and all the 
plants of the company have now been 
sold excepting the flour mills at Tillson- 
burg and Ayr, Ont. The liquidator also 
holds a certain amount of other proper- 
ties which will be sold in due course, 
These include stocks of bags and milling 
equipment on hand. 

The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., expects 
to announce completion of its new or- 
ganization next week. This company has 
formed a new board of directors, is tak- 
ing out a new charter, appointing a new 
manager, and will increase its capacity to 
1,500 bbls per day. The new interests 
in the company are important financially, 
and there is every prospect that the 
company as reorganized will have a suc- 
cessful career. 

W. C. Omand, flour broker and mer- 
chant, Toronto, is advertising the fact 
that his New York branch office was re- 
cently moved to 505-7 Produce Exchange 
Building, New York. At time of open- 
ing in New York Mr. Omand was unable 
to get a Produce Exchange location, but 
a suitable one lately became available 
and is now occupied by this branch. 
William Simpson remains in charge, and 
is handling a good volume of business in 
flour and other commodities of United 
States and Canadian origin. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is having regular conferences 
with shipping interests, with a view to 
reduction of ocean freight rates on flour 
from Canadian points to the basis of 
United States rates. At present, Cana- 
dian mills are being asked to pay 25c 
per 100 ‘lbs to British ports, while the 
American rate is 19c. This sets up a 
discrimination against Canadian flour 
which is having a costly effect on the 
exporting trade of this country. Mills 
justly complain that they ought not to 
be subjected to any such discrimination. 

The milling and grain trade of Canada 
will be hard hit by the proposed new fed- 
eral tax of 2c on every $50 of value of 
checks issued. This tax applies to all 
classes of checks and to all lines of busi- 
ness. Naturally, millers and grain men 
are in the habit of issuing checks for 
large sums, and sometimes several of 
these represent but one turnover. With 
present small commission or profit on 
such trading it is inevitable that the gen- 
eral public will have to pay, but millers 
dislike the idea of being put in a position 
of having to collect taxes for the govern- 
ment. 

In addition to their complaint about 
the present unholy discrimination against 
Canadian flour as compared with Ameri- 
can in the matter of ocean freight rates, 
Canadian mills have a further grievance 
in the fact that a former understanding 
with shipping companies to maintain 
something like a fixed differential be- 
tween wheat and flour is no longer be- 
ing observed. For instance wheat is be- 
ing carried from Canadian ports at rates 
of 11@12c per 100 lbs, while flour is be- 
ing charged 25c. No flour trade could 
possibly survive such discrimination for 
any length of time. 


MONTREAL 
Montreat, Que., June 3.—A drop of 
50c bbl was the feature of interest this 
week in the flour trade, the decline being 
in spring wheat flour. This brings the 
price for first patents in car lots to $8 
bbl, seconds $7.50, and strong bakers 


$7.30, jute, delivered, less 10c for spot 
cash, The decline is credited to weaker 
wheat prices recently and to small de- 
mand, 

Winter wheat flours remain unchanged, 
with prices as follows: car lots choice 
grades, in secondhand jute, delivered, 
$6.90 bbl; broken lots, $7.15, delivered; 
patents, in new cotton bags, $7.65@7.90, 
delivered. Demand has been poor and 
sales small. 

Trade in white corn flour is slow at $5 
@5.10 bbl, delivered. Standard grades 
of rolled oats are unchanged at $3 per 
90-lb bag. 

There was no special interest in bran 
and millfeed. With the abundant pas- 
turage, there has been a big decline in 
orders from local buyers. Most mills 
are running only partial capacity, so that 
the supply is not being augmented to 
any extent. Manitoba bran in car lots is 
quoted at $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, and 
middlings $32.25, in bags, delivered, less 
25c ton for cash. 

NOTES 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has taken out a permit for a $28,000 
warehouse at its plant here. 

The Canadian Linseed Oil Mills, Ltd., 
held its annual meeting on June 1. The 
secretary stated that the year had been a 
very satisfactory one. 


The harbor commissioners have an- 
nounced that they will increase at once 
the wharf space of the upper port for 
grain ships. The work planned will take 
about three months to complete. 

Nearly $50,000 were contributed by the 
flour and grain interests of Montreal to 
the $750,000 hospital campaign, now end- 
ed. The largest contributor was James 
Carruthers, the grain dealer, who was 
one of three individuals to give $25,000. 

Thirty-eight members of the House of 
Commons, all of the Progressive or 
Farmers’ party, visited the port of Mont- 
real last Saturday, and were entertained 
by the harbor commissioners. Later they 
met a number of grain and flour ex- 
porters. 

Three thousand tons of Canadian flour, 
all milled in Montreal, were shipped a 
few days ago by the steamer Joh. Ludw. 
Mowinckel to Novorossiysk, on the Black 
Sea. It was consigned to a Russian or- 
ganization known as the Soviet Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 

Grain dealers will send a delegation to 
Ottawa in a few days to urge some 
change in the check stamp tax by which 
a 2c stamp must be attached to every 
check for every multiple of $50. One 
dealer estimates the tax would cost him 
$20,000 annually. 

With 4,768 tons of wheat the Astraea 
has cleared from Montreal for a Med- 
iterranean port. The Mesilia is en route 
for Denmark and Sweden with a big 
cargo of the same class. Over 12,000,000 
bus grain have been shipped from Mont- 
real oversea since the opening of navi- 
gation. 

Grain arriving in Montreal by the 
Lachine Canal showed a big increase in 
May over the corresponding month of 
last year. The total was 13,917,076 bus; 
a year ago, 11,170,943; shipments were 
1,696,561 bus. Wheat arriving in May 
totaled 4,997,441 bus, against 2,991,764 a 
year ago; corn, 4,875,425 bus; barley, 
916,213; rye, 1,075,185; flaxseed, 86,361. 
In May 31,500 sacks of flour arrived, 
while a year ago none came into the port 
by the canal during that month. 

Grain is pouring into Montreal at a 
terrific rate, but it is moving out slowly. 
Dealers are wondering what is going to 
happen. Hopes of a big increase in 
trade in June have been somewhat shat- 
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tered. Orders from oversea are com- 

ratively few, and prices bid are so low 
that their tance would mean a loss 
to dealers. new stamp tax of the 
Canadian government complicates mat- 
ters, and to add to the troubles of the 
shippers some export buyers of grain 
have thrown their purchases back on the 


market. 
L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wixnirec, Man., June 3.—In line with 
all other business depression, the fluur 
market in western Canada is at a low 
ebb. Domestic demand is very limited, 
with export inquiry negligible. Corre- 
— ly with adverse conditions and 
the break in price of other grains, a re- 
duction of 50c bbl took effect on Thurs- 


day. 

Today's quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7.50 bbl, seconds $6.90, first 
clears $6.30, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, 
ase are 20c over the jute basis. Sas- 

atchewan points take 10c under these 

rices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively 
to $7.80 for top patents at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.85 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$8. 


MILLFEED 


The grasshopper menace still affords an 
outlet for supplies of bran. Demand 
continues keen, and undoubtedly will re- 
main so until the campaign is over. A 
fair trade is being done in shorts. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations: bran $22 ton, 
shorts $24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 


WHEAT 


Dullness and light trading prevail in 
wheat. From Monday until Thursday 
little interest was taken in cash wheat, 
and prices continued to decline. An im- 
pons in export inquiry on Thurs- 

ay pushed prices up a little, adding a 
better undertone to the market. It is 
generally believed an improved export 
and milling demand will develop. At 
present domestic demand is very limited. 
eC are exceedingly light, account- 
ed for by the fact that there appears to 
be an important holding of stocks at the 
terminals by producers, and prices high- 
er than present values have been set on 
this wheat. Inspections for the week av- 
eraged 196 cars per day, against 246 
last week. 

Weather conditions in western Canada 
throughout the past week have been ex- 
cellent, with growth exceptionally rapid. 
Grasshoppers are reported to be hatch- 
ing out in large numbers in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Not much concern is at- 
tached, however, as the government has 
furnished abundant supplies to combat 
the pest. Daily closing prices for No. 1 
northern for the week: 


co—— Futures—, 

Cash May July 

BE BO cv ccsvcce $1.38% $1.32 $1.31% 
Me GO vc devctece 1.34% 1.28% 1.28% 
Se swcceevee 1.35% 1.29 1.29% 
July Oct. 

 - aan 1.37% 1.31% 1.22% 
Gee BD ve cesccas 1.38% 1.31% 1.21% 
BE BP. i cacvicss seve eseeee solve 

*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William, 
OATMEAL ' 

Apart from regular orders to be filled 
by local millers there is very little inter- 
est being taken in rolled oats or oatmeal. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


RYE FLOUR 


Demand dull, with no change in quota- 
tions. Best patent flour is selling at $7 
bbl in 98-lb bags, medium at $6, dark at 
$5, and rye meal at $5, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a little business worked in 
coarse grains, principally barley, but this 
trade was light and, as a rule, the mar- 
ket was dull. Rye is without feature. 
Crushers are showing a keener interest 
in flaxseed, and it is quite probable a 
good class of buying would develop in 
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this cereal on any further decline. Since 
a week ago, oats advanced 14,,c, barley 
dropped 3%c and rye dropped 11%c. 
Closing prices, June 2: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 5544c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 63%,c; Nos. 1 and 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, 92%,c,—in store, 
Fort William. 
NOTES 

According to advices, the cost of leak- 
age of grain from Canadian National 
Railway cars between — of shipment 
in western Canada and the Head of the 


Lakes during the past railway year was 


$193,339. The amount gy to oper- 
ating expenses for grain 
1921 was $384,000, o 
for repairs. 

A group of grain buyers in Saskatche- 


oors during 
which $55,000 was 





take effect June 1. Mr. Smith has been 
with the department in this capacity for 
some seven years, but for the past year, 
especially, he has been suffering from ill 
health. He is now in Ontario under care 
of specialists. His work in Winnipeg has 
been taken over by W. J. Stephen, who 
was principal of the Claresholme School 
of Agriculture for some years, and has 
been in the government employ again for 
the past month. 


W. H. Morrison, organizer of the Or- 
der of Grain Buyers, has mailed copies 
of a letter and affidavit to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners at Fort William. 
The affidavit was originally prepared for 
submission to the royal grain inquiry 
board, appointed by the Meighen gov- 
ernment. On the day that the officials of 





wan has asked the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada for a special in- 
vestigation of charges they have to make 
regarding alleged Ticonest practices of 
certain elevator companies. The board 
stands ready to make such inquiry when- 
ever the necessary statutory declaration 
of charges is in its possession. 

It is estimated that 12,763,040 acres 
of land have been sold to settlers in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan under the do- 
minion lands act. Of this acreage, 4,- 
155,738 had been patented. The amount 
paid in for lands pre-empted was $14,- 
860,067, and there was yet approximately 
$12,000,000 unpaid. Purchased home- 
steads, totaling 1,322,840 acres, had been 
sold in these two provinces, on which the 
revenue was $3,274,520, and on which ap- 
proximately $500,000 was yet unpaid. 

J. D. Smith, formerly chief inspector 
of the seed and w branch of the 
provincial government, has resigned, to 





the Order of Grain Buyers were to ap- 
pear before the inquiry board at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., the injunction restraining the 
board from further sittings was granted 
in Winnipeg. It is plainly shown that an 
inquiry into the grain trade is wanted. 

A delegation consisting of Mr. Tricky, 
of the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co., Win- 
nipeg, and Mr. Anderson, La Fleche, in- 
terviewed the Assiniboia Board of Trade 
at a meeting on Thursday, May 18, and 
submitted a proposition for erecting a 
flour mill in Assiniboia, Sask. This is 
described as a localized community prop- 
osition. The interests represented by 
the delegation are prepared to equip a 
mill, with the requisite machinery, if the 
board will provide a suitable building. 
A committee was appointed to make in- 
quiries regarding a site, and report to 
a general meeting of the board to be 
held May 25. 

L. E. Gray. 


June 7, 1922 


FIFTY YEARS A MILLER 


Thomas H. Sopher, superintendent for 
the International Milling Co, New 
Prague, Minn., has just rounded out a 
half century as an operative miller. Mr. 
Sopher, who is now 66 years of age, be- 
gan milling in April, 1872, several years 
in advance of the adoption of the roller 
system. His first experience in making 
flour was with millstones, and on what 
was termed the flat grinding process, one 
operation to the finish, However, with 
the advent of the middlings purifier, 
higher grinding on stones became the 
practice. 

Mr. Sopher started working in a mill 
when he was only 16 years of age, and 
although a mere boy, he kept his eye on 
the man higher up, recognizing that the 
one qualification then necessary to reach 
the coveted position of head miller was 
to master the art of dressing buhrstones, 
and to keep otherwise in condition the 
stones which were to perform the all- 
important part of producing a qualily 
flour, high extraction, etc. -By close ai- 
tention and painstaking application |e 
soon established for himself an enviable 
reputation as a skilled workman on mi/!- 
stones. This led to his early advanc:- 
ment to the position of head miller, a 

osition which he has maintained in his 
ong career by his ability, earnest effort 
and hard work. 

By 1880 rolls were being strenuously 
advocated for the grinding of whe:t, 
coarse tailings, etc. This immediately 
brought about a period of great activity 
among merchant mills. Millstones were 
venti being replaced by rolls for tlie 
gradual breaking down of the wheat to 
the finishing of the bran. Mr. Sopher, 
recognizing the merit in the use of cor- 
rugated rolls on wheat, did his part \o 
bring about the use of either fine, cor- 
rugated or smooth rolls for the reduction 
of purified middlings. 

In those early years of the 80’s Mr. 
Sopher was favorably located for ac- 
quiring first hand knowledge of the po:- 
sibilities of rolls for milling purposes, 
and placed himself in a leading position 
as an experienced operator on the grai- 
ual reduction roller system. His excep- 
tional knowledge of the duties and re- 
quirements of mill operators has made 
it possible for him to be continually em- 
ployed in large and modern mills. 

Since 1906 Mr. Sopher has filled the 
position of mill superintendent for the 
International Milling Co. of Minnesota, 
with headquarters at New Prague. This 
corporation operates mills at New 
Prague, Wells and Blue Earth, Minn; 
Sioux City and Davenport, Iowa; Cal 
gary, Alta., and Moose Jaw, Sask., with 
a combined capacity of 12,000 bbls. 





NATURE OF CONTRACT 


In the case of The Jennings Farms vs. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., 187 N.\. 
253, lately passed on by the Michigan su 
preme court, plaintiff sued to recover t! 
price of a carload of wheat received }; 
defendant. The issue raised in the case 
was one of fact whether, as claimed by 
plaintiff, delivery was made under 4 
straight sales contract or whether, «s 
claimed by defendant, the grain was re- 
ceived under a supplemental contract 
under which it was understood that de- 
fendant would handle the wheat for the 
account of plaintiff. The evidence being 
in direct conflict on this point and 2 
jury having found in favor of plaintiff, 
the supreme court held that it could not 
disturb the recovery. 

Incidentally, it appears from the opin- 
ion that it was established by the evi- 
dence that under usage in the grain and 
milling business the term “time, shipment 
prompt,” in a sales contract calls for 
shipment within 10 days. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





COLONIAL TARIFF POLICIES 

The Tariff Commission has just pub- 
lished a report on colonial tariff policies. 
Because of th the development of American 
export trade and this country’s increas- 
ing dependence upon certain raw ma- 
terials produced in colonial areas, and 
because of the growth of American ship- 
ping and the extension of American in- 
vestments abroad, the United States is 
becoming more concerned in such sub- 
jects. 
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Flour men here have been expecting 
that, after the closing of the May deal 
in wheat, there would be an increased de- 
mand and a more stable market. How- 
ever, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as the local market continued quiet, 
with buyers still gg for lower prices 
and not disposed to take extensive risks 
in the way of accumulating supplies. 
Mills are not inclined to consider making 
further concessions, and there are many 
complaints by buyers because the drop 
in wheat has not been reflected by a pro- 
portionate drop in flour. The big drop 
in feed prices has increased the cost of 
flour production, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining high grade milling wheat has also 
contributed. The market for millfeed 
was again weak and lower, as leading 
mills were offering very freely and 
seemed anxious to dispose of their hold- 
ings. 

Export inquiries for the moment are 
limited. A few inquiries from abroad 
indicate that buyers there are willing to 
purchase lower grades, but their ideas on 
price are below anything domestic mills 
are willing to offer. 

Price range: spring fancy patent, $9@ 
9.75; standard patent, $7.65@8.25; spring 
first clears, $6@6.75; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.25; hard winter straights, 
$7@7.40; patents, $7.25@7.75; clears, $6 
@6.75; rye, $5.90@6.50,—all in jute. 


NEW YORK PORT BILL PASSED 


The Edge-Ansorge “Port of New 
York” bill, having been passed by Con- 
gress on June 1, has gone to the Presi- 
dent for his approval. This measure 
gives federal authority to the states of 
New York and New Jersey, in accord- 
ance with constitutional requirements, to 
proceed with the development of the port 
of New York. If the work is accom- 
plished on the comprehensive scale con- 
templated, benefit will doubtless result to 
the transportation interests of the entire 
nation. The plans provide for extensive 
tunnels, bridges, terminals, etc., to bring 
the cross-country railroads into the city 
of New York, thus eliminating conges- 
tien and delay in distributing foodstuffs. 
They plan to unify and consolidate ship- 
ments at proper points to eliminate du- 
plication of effort, congestion and long 
truck hauls, 


IIECKER COMPANY'S ANNUAL EXCURSION 


the third annual outing of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. was held today, 
an’, despite rather unfavorable weather 
conditions, it proved equally as enjoyable 
as those of the two preceding years. The 
steamer Sirius was chartered, and 1,200 
ot the employees, their friends and rela- 
tives, were booked for the trip. A band 
on board furnished music for dancing, 
and when the boat reached its destination 
at Roton Point, Conn., a baseball game 
Was played by teams from the mill and 
the office and sales force. There were 
other athletic competitions, and the hap- 
py crowd voted the whole excursion “the 
biggest event in the milling year.” 


DEATH OF KARL NEUMOND 


Cablegrams from Germany on June 1 
advised of the death of Karl Neumond, 
of K. & E. Neumond, a New York flour 
concern, The two brothers, Karl and 
Hugene, were in a motor accident in 
rankfort on May 27, Eugene being killed 
outright. The death of Karl is the fur- 
ther result of the accident. He was 


manager of the New York office of the 
concern, and was on a visit. 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., ar- 
rived here on June 2 to stay about a 
week, 

Ground was broken on the New Jersey 
side on May 81 for the new vehicular 
tunnel, and the actual construction under 
the river is about to begin. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, arrived in New 
York on the Nieu Amsterdam, on May 
28, and left immediately for the South- 
west. 

With the sailing of the President Gar- 
field this week the Shipping Board has 
inaugurated a regular Wednesday service 
to London, in which five ships will be em- 
ployed. 

George Mortlock was in New York this 
week, after spending some time in Wash- 
ington with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. He expects to return to Europe 
in the fall. 

James F. Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, who, 
with Mrs. Bell, has been on a _ three 
months’ trip through Europe, arrived in 
New York on May 27 and left for home 
on May 29. 

According to figures prepared by pas- 
senger agents of the various steamship 
lines, ships entering New York and other 
ports of the north Atlantic have carried 
this year, up to and including the end 
of May, a total of 219,781 passengers. 


BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., June 3.—On the whole, 
there was a better demand for flour of 
all kinds the past two or three days, but 
the wheat market was disappointing. 
Everybody expected a revival of the flour 
trade after the May future was out of 
the way, but the decline today has left the 
market in just about the same position 
in which it has been. Buyers are taking 
only what they need, shipping instruc- 
tions following the order. Several mills 
report their customers ordering out flour 
bought some time ago, but making no 
new: purchases. 

There is more talk of holding off for 
new crop offerings, and much lower prices 
are looked for. In the meantime, pre- 
miums on desirable milling wheat are 
bound to advance and, with feeds in no 
position to recover from the sharp de- 
cline, the mills are unable to see materi- 
ally lower prices for the best patents. 

The export demand for flour has kept 
production a little ahead of last week, 
owing to a few good-sized orders and 
some renewals for smaller amounts. 
Clears, especially first, were wanted, and 
the offerings were light in any fair-sized 
quantity. 

Prices for the best patent were unset- 
tled and generally lower, with the mills 
inclined to shade today to some extent, 
but clears were quite firm at the decline. 
Rye flour lower and weak, with very little 
business. 

The local retail trade shows no im- 
provement, and so far as prices are con- 
cerned, it is probably the worst point in 
thescountry. Grocers refuse to buy any 
quantity. The best patents, in 1%’s, range 
$8.50@9. 

Kansas flour was advanced rather 
sharply and, although some business was 
reported a few days ago, it has flattened 
out today. Quotations were $7.75@8.45 
for short patent and $7.25@8 for stand- 
ard patent, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds went considerably lower this 
week than the biggest bears in the mar- 
ket predicted, the decline being fully $5 
on bran and standard middlings, and 


buyers still holding off in the country, as 
they claim there is no demand from 
farmers. Bran and middlings today are 
$3.50, flour middlings $2.50 and red dog 
$1.50, lower than last week,-which prices 
are a considerable gain over the low 
point reached yesterday. 

Corn meal’ coarse feed in fairly good 
demand and easier. Hominy feed in very 
light supply on spot, the offerings being 
mainly for June shipment. Gluten feed 
in heavy supply on track here, and prices 
are being cut $2@2.50 under the shipment 
quotation. Cottonseed meal is freely of- 
fered on spot at $3 under the market, 
but no change is reported in the ship- 
ment price. Oil meal quiet and easy, 
with jobbers anxious to sell. Distillers’ 
grains are offered at $44, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, and little wanted. Buckwheat 
sold in store here this week at $2.40. 
Milo No. 3 higher, being held at $1.82, 
and mixed milo $1.72, track, Buffalo. 
Both grades very scarce. 

Rolled oats firmer and demand fair, 
considering the season. Reground oat 
hulls dull and lower. : 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This Week .cscsccccccccees 141,320 85 
LeSt WOOK .ccccccccccccce 138,160 83 
. fee 75,085 45 
Two years ago .......+.+% 59,050 35 
Three years ago ........+. 153,850 92 


NOTES 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo to 
New York via the barge canal this week 
were 353,462 bus, compared with 53,000 
a year ago. 

R. H. Leggatt, formerly operating the 
Central Milling & Grain Co., Syracuse, 
is now associated with Bresky Bros., New 
York, as upstate representative. 

Stocks of wheat here are 4,100,000 bus, 
compared with 387,000 a year ago. Stocks 
of grain in the elevators today are over 
15,000,000 bus; last year, 3,800,000. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 6,187,000 bus, of which 2,377,- 
000 were wheat, 1,024,000 bus coming 
from Canada. Last year the receipts of 
grain were 3,400,000 bus, of which 738,000 
were wheat, 262,000. coming from Canada. 


F. C. Kaths and J. L. Walker, presi- 
dent and sales manager, respectively, of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, together with their eastern 
sales agent, William Tench, of Boston, 
visited Buffalo this week, calling on their 
local agent, George Gesegnet. 

Charles King, an employee of the Ward 
& Ward Baking Co. here, while on his way 
to the bank yesterday with the day’s re- 
ceipts, was held up by four bandits and 
$4,000 in cash anu $1,000 in checks taken 
from him. The bandits’ machine was 
abandoned outside the city, with the 
checks in it, but no money. 

E. BaneGasser. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., June 3.—Flour was 
lower and lifeless this week, despite the 
prices which the cash wheat sharks were 
asking for “dark northern” and “dark 
hard.” These wheats go with the buyers 
only when the price is right. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Trading was of a car lot character, and 
done principally at prices within the 
range of quotations. Some mills were 
asking more than the extreme figures, as 
much as 75¢ over hard winters. 

Hard winters were weak and a little 
more salable, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7@7.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk. Some excellent offerings 
were obtainable at 10@15c below quota- 
tions, but the above figures represent a 
fair average of the prices. A little busi- 
ness was done, principally in short patent 
at $7.40@7.50, and straight at $6.90@7.10, 
cotton. 

Soft winters were lower and slow, short 
patents closing nominally at $6.50@6.75; 
near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Con- 
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trary to last week, domestic and export 
buyers were conspicuous for their ab- 
sence from the market, and sales of both 
patent and near-by straight were few. 
Notwithstanding the big decline in wheat, 
the mills are slow to come down, the de- 
cline in millfeed and the high premiums 
on desirable cash wheat being their ar- 
guments for not reducing limits more 
rapidly. Buyers figure that there is a fine 
profit in flour at the present cost of 
wheat. 

City mills reported quite an improve- 
ment in trade, domestic and export, prin- 
cipally the former, and ran _ stronger. 
They reduced their prices on flour 25c 
bbl and feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,396 
bbls; destined for export, 5,776. 

NOTES 

J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, was here this 
week. 

Frisby F. Thomas, mill representative, 
is on a business trip to St. Louis, and 
while away will visit some of his connec- 
tions. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,948 bbls flour and 1,448,518 bus grain— 
129,382 wheat, 799,183 corn, 90,000 oats, 
413,286 rye and 16,667 barley, 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.60 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
80c; rye, $1.30; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to June 3, 1922, 1,189,466 bus; 
same period last year, 1,522,867. Range 
of prices this week, $1.15@127%; last 
year, $1.05@1.61. 

The Seaboard Terminal & Warehouse 
Co., Baltimore, with $100,000 capital 
stock, to carry on the business of cold 
storage and warehousing, etc., has been 
incorporated by Hugo P. F. Albrecht, 
Robert C. Herd and Edward T. Demp- 
sey. 

EK. B. Clark, manager of the Hagers- 
town (Md.) plant of the Casky Baking 
Co., is on a trip to Kansas City, and will 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Cereal Chemists’ Association, 
appearing on the programme, June 9, 
with a paper on “Bakeshop Practices.” 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation's 
rates on grain, grain products and flour 
in sacks or packages from Duluth and 
other Lake Superior ports to Baltimore 
via West Fairport and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Erie and Buffalo and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, are 24c per 100 Ibs, ex- 
port, and 30c domestic. 

J. Barry Mahool, formerly mayor of 
Baltimore and head of the firm of Frame, 
Knight & Co., grain commission, has 
made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. His liabilities are estimated at 
$70,000@75,000, and his nominal assets 
at $100,000. Mr. Mahool, who has always 
stood high in this community for honor 
and integrity, has made a statement to 
the effect that he was financially embar- 
rassed by a customer who recently went 
into bankruptcy while owing him ap- 
proximately $72,000. He says his firm has 
700 or 800 customers; that farmers owe 
him about $30,000, and that his indebt- 
edness is principally with banks. Mr. 
Mahool hopes to settle in full, but in the 
event of a deficit he says he will pay 
every cent of his obligations. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 
ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., June 3.—With the 
May wheat deal out-of the way, millers 
here look for a little more business. Re- 
serves are lighter than ever. In the face 
of general conditions, however, no one 
expects any very active buying for the 
remainder of the present crop year. 

Possibly at no time in the general up- 
set of the milling business incident to the 
period of reconstruction have there been 
so many country mills of this district 
idle. These are by no means all soft 
wheat mills, but to a considerable extent 
those grinding hard wheat and. making 
blended flours. 

There is a good deal of cheap western 
flour in some of the big markets into 
which local flour is shipped, and the 
familiar tactics to force the prices of 
established brands here down, are resort- 
ed to on occasion. When it comes to 
quotations on spring wheat flours, the 
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range is largely nominal, with the exce 
tion of first ¢ ben which are about 
only firm s in the market here. Mill- 
ers are holding nominal quotations on 
patents, and the higher grades at about 
steady to 25c lower, but a firm offer on 
any reasonable sized lot, somewhat un- 
der the range indicated, would probably 
buy some flour. 

Going quotations on hard wheat flours, 
establis brands: spring patents, $8.75 
@9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9.20; bakers patent, $8.25@8.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $8.50@8.60, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $6.60@7.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston (many mills sold ahead) ; 
local, $6.50@6.75. 

While soft wheat mills are sold con- 
siderably ahead and this week got some 
fair shipping directions, actual sales for 
the last few days have not been up to 
the mark. Another month will bring it 
close to the beginning of harvest here, 
and jobbers are careful about contract- 
ing in the face of the adjustment that is 
likely to come a in the new crop year. 
While nominally there is little change in 
quotations here, probably concessions of 
10@25c might be obtained, with estab- 
lished brands offered around $6.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75 
@7. Both entire wheat and graham are 
draggy. Quotations, basis car lots, Bos- 
ton: entire wheat, $8.20@8.25 bbl; gra- 
ham, $5.90@6 bbl,—both cotton 98's. 

Trade in rye flour shows small volume 
this week, and mills are readily conced- 
ing 15@20c bbl. However, with a fair 
amount of business on the books and di- 
rections coming in, they are not idle. 
Best white brands are offered at $6.35 
@6.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands er dull and nominal 
prices little changed, with light quoted 
at $7, cotton 98's. 

Millfeed has taken another slump, with 
bran leading. For the first time in many 
months some mills report accumulations. 
The direct effect is to concede $1@2.50 
ton on bran. Concessions on middlings 
average about $1. Going prices on mill- 
feeds: spring bran, $27.50@30 _ ton, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$32@34; winter bran, $30, sacked, most] 
local; spring middlings, $31@33, sacked, 
mixed cars mostly, Boston; local, $34; 
winter middlings, $30, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed in heavier supply, and 
offered at $25 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feeds barely steady, with 
ground oats held at $34 ton, and corn 
meal at $29, both bulk, jobbing. Corn 
meal, table quality, steady at $2 per 100 
lbs, small lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ....cccccscccces 6,200 33 
Teast week ...cccccccescees 7,800 42 


Of this week’s total, 4,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 700 
rye. 

EXPLOSION IN BAKESHOP 


A violent explosion in the bakeshop 
of Adam Czerminski, 1049 Hudson Ave- 
nue, blew out the front windows and 
door, and badly wrecked the interior. At 
the time of the explosion there was no 
one in the shop, and the cause is a mys- 
tery, but the police hint that it was 
planned. Battalion Chief Fitts said there 
was a strong odor of gasoline when he 
arrived. The loss is estimated at about 


$2,000. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 3.—The effects of 
the deal in May wheat are still felt in 
the local market for flour. No one has 
any confidence in present conditions, and 
about every one in the trade here is 
waiting for the market to show further 
developments. Stocks carried by the 
trade, aside from a few of the lar 
wholesale bakers, are admittedly small, 
the small dealer and baker especially be- 
ing lightly supplied. Flour prices have 
been slowly racacra | day by day, but the 
= upon buyers has been almost negli- 


e. 

While quotations on flour today are 
not materially lower than those quoted 
early in the week, the disposition to 





make liberal concessions from asking 
prices is more marked than ever. Spring 
wheat millers are out for business, so 
far as this market is concerned, and 
are willing to go a considerable way to 
secure the same. There are mills offer- 
ing concessions of 25c bbl under open 
quotations, while others are making a 
price not quite so drastic. Hard winter 
wheat standard patents are also offered 
at concessions, with fancy short patents 
quoted quietly at 10@15c bbl under open 
mill quotations. Soft winter wheat flours 
are quoted somewhat lower, but are rela- 
tively firmer than other patents. 

Demand for rye flour slow, with no 
material change in prices. Market shows 
little activity, and quotations are in a 
great measure nominal. 

Corn meal and oatmeal in moderate 
demand, with no change in prices. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week by the Southbridge 
(Mass.) Home Bakery Co. Liabilities, 
$6,295; assets, $3,290. 

According to the statement issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce, there re- 
mained unsold, on June 1, 26,250 bbls 
flour, compared with 26,354 on May 1 
and 28,224 a year ago. 

Visitors on ’change the past week in- 
cluded F. O. Jones, sales manager Wichi- 
ta (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; M. A. 
Smith, Philadelphia; George G. Felton, 
Chicago, and Charles Kennedy, Buffalo. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puriaperpuia, Pa., June 3.—The flour 
market during the past week was dull 
and weak, in sympathy with the down- 
ward movement of wheat, and limits were 
reduced 10@25c bbl. Stocks in the hands 
of bakers are small, but they lack con- 
fidence, in view of the wheat situation, 
and will buy only for immediate require- 
ments. 


MILLERS LEASE PIER 


Milling interests have leased pier 98, 
South Wharves, at the foot of Oregon 
Avenue, and it is expected that at least 
1,000,000 bbls of flour, formerly exported 
through other ports, will be shipped from 
here annually. The formal lease was con- 
cluded this week with the United States 
Shipping Board, which has control of the 
pier. It was made by officers of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and milling interests of Kan- 
sas City and the Southwest. 

This development of export trade 
through Philadelphia is one of the largest 
additions to the city’s business in recent 
months. Pier 98 is the most modern of 
those along the Delaware River, and is 
the largest storage warehouse pier on the 
Atlantic Coast. It is of concrete, fire- 
proof, with track capacity for more than 
200 cars, and adapted for the installation 
of modern mechanical devices for han- 
dling flour. This feature alone will save 
vessel demurrage and other charges that 
now must be assessed when flour is 
shipped through other ports. The me- 
chanical equipment is to be installed 
immediately, and operation of the pier 
for the export of flour is to begin shortly. 


NOTES 


Clarence S. Woolman, formerly of S. 
C. Woolman & Co., of this city, but now 
connected with the Chicago grain firm of 
Hales, Hunter & Co., stopped here this 
week en route for Bermuda, where he will 
spend several weeks. 


Miss Katherine Kolb, daughter of 
Louis J. Kolb, president of the Kolb Bak- 
ing Co., was married today to Matthew B. 
Poanakker, of Paris. The wedding took 
place at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Germantown. The couple will sail on 
June 10 for Paris, where they will reside. 

George P. White, flour broker of this 
city, collapsed on the floor of the Com- 
mercial Exchange on Thursday while 
talking with some friends. He was hur- 
ried to a hospital, where the doctors dis- 
covered that he had suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy and was paralyzed on the left 
side. He is 70 years old and has been a 
member of the Commercial Exchange 
since 1891. Today he is reported as im- 
proving, and his recovery is expected. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mixyn., June 5.—Sentiment 
in the flour trade was very bearish last 
week. The declining prices shut off de- 
mand and led to a sharp tightening up 
among buyers. Nothing to encourage 
buying was to be found in the situation, 
and the dealings were the lightest ex- 
perienced in the present slack period. 
Users took on only the barest needs from 
time to time, awaiting readjustment of 
prices. Mills see no chance for much 
improvement in demand until there is 
more confidence in the stability of prices. 

Buying of durum flour was compara- 
tively light. The mill worked some or- 
ders for export, mainly for shipment to 
Italy, but general interest was not ac- 
tive. Some buyers indicated a willing- 
ness to take on small lots, but no busi- 
ness of any considerable volume could 


placed. ‘ 

A little local buying was the only 
thing reported in rye flour. The decline 
in price was not apparently sufficient to 
induce outsiders to take on any supplies, 
and dealings were limited to the home 
trade. « 

With the advent of warm weather and 
pasturage the bottom has fallen out of 
the millfeed market, and a reduction of 
$3@4 ton in price has failed to attract 
buyers. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WHER WOE cciccrccccedsacs 11,740 32 
Re re 16,505 45 
BMS WORE. ook 6600600 88s0b08 11,150 30 
BO WOES GOS <cccvscccsve 25,365 68 


NOTES 


H. M. Stratton, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, was in Duluth 
last week. 

The Duluth Universal mill was down 
five days last week, but started up again 
this morning. 

Visitors from the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week were R. R. 
Ebmer, G. R. Martin, D. J. Pierce and 
J. H. Riheldaffer. 

Traders were smoking cigars today 
furnished by A. L. Goodman, of the Du- 
luth Universal Mill Co., a daughter hav- 
ing been born to the family. 

The stock of Canadian barley held in 
bond is slowly increasing, and wheat is 
decreasing. A cargo of 60,000 bus flax- 
seed has arrived, but has not yet been 
reported in stocks. 

Stocks of spring wheat, including Ca- 
nadian in bond, are down to 200,000 bus, 
a moderate sized boatload. Durum wheat 
stocks are about 500,000 bus, and will 
soon be exhausted if shipping continues 
at the present rate. 

Stocks of grain are being steadily re- 
duced by shipments. The movement of 
package freight is holding at fair pro- 
portions. The iron ore movement will 
be under way at a rapid pace before 
long, and will be very active from then 
on. 

Joseph F. McCarthy, who has been the 
representative here of F. S. Lewis & Co., 
of Chicago, and who was previously with 
C. E. Lewis & Co., of Minneapolis, for 
a number of years, is doing business on 
the Duluth Board of Trade on his own 
account. 

Chartering of grain is slow. Most of 
the grain here that has been sold has 
space contracted for and is awaiting the 
arrival of boats to move it out. The 
wheat rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is now 
2@2Y,c, depending on how urgent the 
shipper is for the space. 

About 1,500,000 bus grain were loaded 
in boats Saturday afternoon, the bulk 
of it being wheat and corn; 500,000 bus 
oats and several hundred thousand of 
wheat are being loaded today. The des- 
tination of the grain is mostly Buffalo, 
with an occasional cargo going to a {a- 
nadian port. 

A little wheat is coming in steadily, 
but most of it applies on previous sales 
and only a limited number of cars go 
on to the tables for sale. Choice grades 
are picked up readily, but low grade 
durum drags, and concessions are asked 
for its disposal. The cash prices were 
easier, in line with the weakness in 
futures. 

Receipts of corn at Duluth since Aug. 
1 have aggregated 11,360,000 bus, the 
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largest in the history of the market. 
Last year in the same period receipts 
were 1,401,000 bus, but the attempt to 
bring corn this way did not begin until 
February. Total receipts of grain from 
Aug. 1, including bonded, are 88,482,000 
bus, against 67,336,000 a year ago. 
F, G. Cartson. 





TO DISCUSS FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS 

Kansas Crry, Mo. June 3.—W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, an- 
nounced this week that a date had finally 
been agreed upon for a discussion of 
freight differentials on grain and grain 
products from the grain fields to the At- 
lantic seaboard and to Gulf ports. The 
meeting will be held in Chicago on July 
11, and will be presided over by R. 1. 
Quirk, chief examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A number of 
grain men and millers from the Southi- 
west will attend. 

The purpose of the discussion will he 
to try to bring about a restoration of the 
differentials which formerly existed. Be- 
fore the war, the difference between At- 
lantic ports and the Gulf was 5c, but in- 
creases during the war were irregul:r 
and the difference was extended to l4c. 
Competition between railroad lines to 
the Gulf and those to the East has since 
lowered this to 8c, but a return to the 
former rate is sought, insomuch as it 
would allow millers and grain dealers 
to take advantage of opportunities some- 
times offered through shipment from an 
Atlantic port. Intermediate markets are 
interested in bringing about the restora- 
tion because the present rates to the 
East have served to keep grain away 
from them. As for millers, the read- 
justment would work to their benefit. It 
is thought that if a change is made it 
will be an advance in the rates to the 
Gulf. As the export rate is always fig- 
ured into the price of wheat at this mar- 
ket, an advance would mean that the 
miller could buy wheat at a lower price 
than at present. However, if the rate to 
Gulf ports is left unchanged, and the 
rate to the Atlantic seaboard is lowered, 
the miller would have a cheaper route 
to the East for his flour, as the ruling 
applies to grain products as well as 
grain. 

It is the intention of those favoring 
the restoration to get a rate which will 
allow products to move freely to any 
port where an advantage could be given 
the shipper. In event the old differen 
tials are restored, the Gulf ports woul 
probably continue to get the major part 
of the business from this region, it is 
thought, because of the shorter haul and 
the favor with which millers and grain 
dealers look upon that outlet. 

R. E. Srerrinc. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Stat« 
on June 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bry 


Baltimore ... 307 2,029 315 404 11s 
Boston .....- --. 1,839 156 1 1 
Buffalo. .....3,508 3,382 2,949 1,684 257 
Chicago ....7,773 7,362 13,866 1,115 105 
Afloat .... 530 w2% 810 ae 
Detroit ..... 11 28 63 3 
St. Joseph... 404 369 16 2 1 
Duluth ..... 1,315 1,501 3,095 511 109 
Galveston ...1,314 ess 37 ere 


Indianapolis. 70 236 144 TT 
Kan, City....2,250 3,134 1,202 33 
Milwaukee... 60 826 893 70 145 
Minneapolis 4,425 1,443 17,431 96 2 
N. Orleans... 817 456 119 164 
Newp. News. ... See 8 ° 
New York... 730 1,082 2,215 


Omaha .....- 388 1,108 2,108 10 
Peoria ...... 80 134 190 eee 
Philadelphia. 690 1,059 79 42 1 
St. Louis.... 661 390 268 23 1 
Toledo .....- 408 123 414 1 2 
Canals ...... 108 45 120 108 
Lakes ...... 492 1,000 1,489 








Totals ...26,341 27,046 47,950 4,358 ey 
4 


Last year...8,334 18,848 30,114 1,131 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 509,000 bus; barley, 34 
000. Decreases—Corn, 871,000 bus; oats, !.- 
447,000; rye, 936,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jun 
3, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only_whea' 
inspected out under American grades, '" 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Ry 
Atlantic .... 868 1,767 1,292 294 Sit 
Gulf .......- 685 196 5 eee 296 
Pacific ..... 300 eee +e 211 . 

Totals ....1,853 1,963 1,297 505 1,17: 
Prev. week..1,515 2,143 1,148 401 1,311 


Totals July 1- Be 
June 3 ..177,846 94,568 9,200 22,457 17,025 
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THE PASSING OF MAY 


Of course the big event of the week 
was the termination of the May wheat 
future. So much mystery enveloped the 
situation in this future that it led to all 
kinds of rumors as to the extent and 
character of the open and long interest, 
and resulted in great uncertainty as to 
what might happen. Even so astute and 
experienced an observer as Julius H. 
Barnes was misled, and became unduly 
apprehensive. ‘This was evidenced by his 
appeal to the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade that settlement of May 
contracts, in the event of a “squeeze,” 
should be on the basis of the commercial 
value of the grain,—an absolutely sound 
position. 

The record breaking deliveries of cash 
grain on May contracts broke the back 
of the longs; total deliveries for the 
month were 49,667,000 bushels in Chicago, 
Winnipeg, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
St. Louis; in Chicago alone 30,032,000 
bushels, of which 13,766,000 were wheat; 
a total of wheat for the five markets of 
27,226,000. There is no telling what the 
actual extent of the total open interest, 
from first to last, in this future, may 
have been. It must have reached a stu- 
pendous total. 

The low point of the future was Nov. 
4, 1921, at $1.031%4, the high, Feb. 2, 1922, 
at $1.49%, and the close, May 31, at $1.17. 
The life of the future was characterized 
by constant fluctuations, with wide up 
and down swings, as if it were being 
manipulated. If May wheat was worth 
only $1.17 on May 31, it certainly was 
not worth $1.47% on Feb. 2. Briefly 
stated, therein lies the argument and the 
objection of the milling and flour trades 
to such a situation, so favorable to specu- 
lation and manipulation. These trades 
want to buy, and are entitled to buy, 
wheat and flour on the basis of their real 
and intrinsic value, not an imaginary and 
fictitious value. 

What is it that brings about these wide 
fluctuations and false valués? Sentiment. 
Nobody knows at any time what the real 
value of wheat is. The price at which it 
sells is a reflection of the opinions of all 
those who have anything to do with it, all 
over the world. These opinions are 
curiously subject to change from day to 
day, and frequently from causes inde- 
pendent of the world’s milling and flour 
demand. 

To the miller “there is no good in 
any wheat price when it rules above its 
flour value.” This is the way an Ohio 
miller sized up the situation early in 
April, and called the turn which subse- 
quent events have only served to confirm. 
Wheat is grown to be milled for the 
purpose of human food, and its value 
should be determined on that basis. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Everybody was glad to see the end of 
the May wheat future, and the release 
of the trade from its domination. It 
has unquestionably been a baneful and 
Sinister influence for some time, hedging 
the legitimate business of milling round 
about with dangerous uncertainties. Now 
that this future is out of the way, what 
comes next? This question illustrates the 
State of mind of the trade. 

rhe price of wheat will now be influ- 
enced by such consideration as the sup- 
ply and demand, either for milling or ex- 
port, and the condition and probable 
yield of the new crop. There are ele- 
ments of undeniable strength in the cash 


situation. It is noticeable that with the 
passing of the May future, and its final 
collapse, and the accumulation of larger 
stocks at Chicago, whether of milling 
grades or not, sentiment seems to have 
become more bearish, and there is a 
feeling that new wheat prices may work 
to lower levels. 

Such being the case, it is not surpris- 
ing that the week saw no notable in- 
crease in flour sales. While prices are 
working lower, the trade is continuing 
its hand-to-mouth buying policy, and 
awaiting developments. The situation 
suggests a decidedly conservative policy 
in buying. 

One of the mills represented at Toledo 
got into full-time operation again this 
week; another was closed down all the 
week for fumigation. A little more ex- 
port business was done, but it was of 
small volume and unimportant. Domes- 
tic business was draggy. Most buyers 
want immediate shipment, and wait un- 
til the last minute before buying. 

Stocks of wheat in millers’ hands have 
been permitted to run very low, and they 
want only enough to take care of flour 
sales to the new crop. Wheat is not com- 
ing out so freely the last few days, and 
if there were a greater milling require- 
ment it might be difficult to get enough 
of it without going to the central mar- 
kets. Although stocks of wheat are 
large at Chicago, much of it is not of 
milling grade. It is not known to what 
extent the country has been robbed for 
the sake of deliveries on May contracts 
at Chicago, but the feeling is that there 
will be enough to take care of actual 
milling needs. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.231, 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 2, lle under the bid two 
weeks ago. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $6@6.25, local 
springs $8@8.15, local Kansas $7.35, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledq. Soft winter wheat 
bran, $25@26, mixed feed $26.50@27, and 
middlings $27@28. Feed has developed 
weakness and prices have been giving 
way, but ‘the output is being sold. Soft 
winter wheat flour prices are now down 
to about the low point for the crop, 
with spring wheat flour at least $2 bbl 
higher than soft winter, and Kansas 
flours 50c@$1.50 higher than soft winter. 

A leading Toledo baker is reported to 
have bought Kansas flour this week at 
$6.50, jute, delivered. Better brands 
of short patent Kansas were held at 
about $7.50, jute, Toledo rate points, and 
it is not expected that the price of old 
crop flour will follow the new crop fu- 
tures, on account of the cash wheat situ- 
ation and premiums being paid. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
° output activity 
| i SER a es - 18,900 39 
S ... SRR 16,500 34 
pO Per ere ee Sere 12,300 25% 
WO. FORE OOO 60005 28s 00% 12,100 25 
Three years agO ....-..-.- 21,900 45% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 17 110,760 39,763 34 
Last week ....... 23 «141,360 56,566 40 
Year ago ....,.-. 21 129,060 34,357 27 
Two years ago... 12 81,960 27,280 33 


A. BENDER & SONS 


A. Bender, who has been engaged in 
the feed business at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
a good many years, has taken into part- 
nership his two sons, and the style of 


the business has been changed to A. Ben- 
der & Sons, with headquarters in the 
Fourth National Bank Building. A. A. 
Bender will have charge of the flour de- 
partment, and J. C. Bender will handle 
hay and poultry feeds. Andrew Bender 
will continue to handle millfeeds and 
consignments of grain, of which he has 
been one of the largest handlers at that 
point. The change in the style of the 
business became effective May 16. 


NOTES 

O. B. Grosvenor, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation in Ohio, 
visited the district office at Toledo the 
last of the week, to confer with J. F. 
Hall, district manager. 

G. A. Elliott, formerly connected with 
the Cleveland office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is now repre- 
senting the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in Pittsburgh territory. 

M. E. Walker, who formerly repre- 
sented the Model Mills, Johnson City, 
Tenn., is now representing the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. in Georgia, 
with headquarters at the Dempsey Hotel, 
Macon, and will cover the state. 

J. O. Laird, in the sales department of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
called at this office on May 29. He was 
returning from a trip to important mar- 
kets looking over the connections of the 
mill, and making plans for the future. 

The many friends of A. Mennel, dean 
of Toledo millers, will be gratified to 
learn that he has been making good 
progress in recovery from rheumatism 
since his return from the South, although 
he is not able as yet to get to the office 
of the mill. 

Among those from this section attend- 
ing the convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Kansas City this 
week were Louis A. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, and L. C. Chase, 
Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain 
Elevator Co. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were W. K. 
Algire, Commander Mill Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Harry C. Bryant, Lindsborg (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., and P. J. 
McKinney, of the Cleveland office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association has been in- 
vited to meet at the Wooster (Ohio) Ex- 
periment Station June 29, at a _ time 
when the wheat crop should look its best, 
and when the work of the station can 
be witnessed to the best advantage. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TENN., June 3.—Flour buy- 
ers of the Southeast continue to come 
into the market for a fair amount of 
flour. The sales during this week were 
only slightly below the aggregate for 
last week. Business continues to run 
above the average for this season of the 
year, due to the fact that the trade gen- 
erally has been letting stocks run low. 

Farmers have been harvesting in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky this week, and it is 
expected that some new wheat will be 
offered by the middle of June. The crop 
is early this year, but it is not thought 
that the movement of new wheat will 
get well ynder way until the latter part 
of June or first of July. Most of the 
reports indicate the best crop for some 
years. Very little old wheat is moving, 
as mills are cleaning up to get ready for 
the new crop. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.37@1.41, Nashville. 

Flour prices have not changed greatly 
during the week, and at the close were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.50@8; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $6.90@7.25; straight patent, 
$6.25@6.75; first clears, $5@5.25. 

Rehandlers report a little better de- 
mand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Bakers are making some purchases, but 
in small lots. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$8@8.50; hard winter wheat patent, $7 
@7.50. 

The millfeed situation is quiet, with an 
easy tone, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ilb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $24@27; standard middlings or 
shorts, $27@28. 

The corn meal trade continues quiet 
and unchanged. Prices: bolted meal, in 





1073 


sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.40@1.45; unbolted meal, $1.35 
@1.40. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 189,630 90,542 
Last week ....... 119,530 96,881 ° 48.5 
mee OO. kcence%s 213,180 93,518 43.8 
Two years ago.... 176;520 70,158 39.7 


Three years ago.. 196,290 81,769 41.6 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 3 May 28 
WIOUr, BRIS 2. ccvesvccces 27,400 24,500 
Sear 56,000 85,000 
CO, BOD. ccccnceccnvese 88,000 95,000 
BOAR, BED .cccccvecsccine 205,000 206,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 112 cars. 

C. T. Bondurant, who has a wheat 
farm of between 600 and 700 acres near 
Hickman, Ky., reports the outlook for 
his crop the best in years. 

R. P. Johnson, of Knoxville, and E. 
E. Laurent, of Clarksville, Tenn., were 
among those attending the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation meeting at Kansas 
City. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Grain Ex- 
change has been organized, with W. J. 
Pendergrass president, W. D. Graves 
vice president, and Howell C. Osborne 
secretary-treasurer. 

JouN Leper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., June 3.—Weaker 
values in wheat were reflected in lower 
flour prices in Indiana this week, but 
buyers remained out of the market un- 
less their supplies were low. The old 
crop year is too near an end for millers 
to hope for any considerable revival in 
trade until the new crop year begins. 
Sales being made are almost entirely for 
small lots. There is some export inquiry 
for cheaper grades, but most mills al- 
ready are sold ahead on these varieties 
and have no excess in prospect. 

Soft winter patents, standard to short, 
are quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$6@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hard winter patents, stand- 
ard to short, are offered at $7@8, and 
spring patents are priced at $7.50@8.50. 
Levels in almost all cases are 25c bbl 
under those that prevailed at the end 
of last week. 

Corn products are down 5c on 100-lb 
lots, with buying slow. Grits are avail- 
able in car lots at $1.90 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at 
$1.85, hominy at $1.95, hominy flakes at 
$2.80, cerealine at $2.50 and corn flour 
at $2. 

Wheat feeds continue in fair demand 
and one of the gratifying surprises to 
dealers has been the way the demand 
for corn feeds has held up. Quotations 
show no change from last week, bran 
being quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$24@27 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $25@ 
28 and middlings at $28@30, all f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Hominy feed is available 
at $23.50 bulk, and $25 sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended June 3: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

. 3. Cee ee 5,100 22 

ee ee 8,238 36 

BORE BOS prec cvesevesesies 3,186 14 

PHO PORTS GOO 2c ccwesccess 5,891 26 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

14,000 1,000 

-.+ 410,000 67,000 

. 250,000 74,000 

3,000 “se 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

June 3, 1922... 70,000 236,000 144,000 .... 
June 4, 1921... 60,340 440,800 254,560 3,500 
June 5, 1920... 71,940 286,890 137,420 5,210 

* * 

Frank Hutchinson, vice president and 
manager Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., attended the cracker bakers’ 
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convention in and from there 

went to Kansas City to attend the Mill- 

ers’ National Federation meeting. 
Epwarp H. Zieconer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitzz, Inp., June 3.—Flour mill- 
ers are not optimistic over conditions that 
are expected to prevail in their business 
until new wheat comes in. There appears 
to be no stability to prices, and it is said 
that some millers are disposing of stocks 
at almost any figure, in order to get rid 
of them before the new crop comes in. 

Flour prices for the week show a de- 
cline, following the course of primary 
wheat markets. Week end prices report- 
ed by Evansville mills, f.o.b., river, car- 
load lots, in 98-lb cottons: best patent, 





$7.75; straights, $5.50@5.75; ansas 
hard, $8; first clears, in jute sacks, $5.25; 
seconds, $4.50. 


The demand for millfeed has dropped 
off, and with it the price has receded. 
Prices in carload lots, 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Evansville: bran, $23; mixed feed, $24; 
shorts, $25. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., is 
the only Evansville miller at the Kansas 
City convention. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
Evansville bakers to raise the price of 
bread, it remaining where it has been since 
the first slight reduction about a year apo. 
The 1-lb loaf is selling at 8@10c, and the 
1¥,-lb loaf at 13@1éc. 
at the old figure. 


Pastries are still 





VIRGINIA 


Norro.x, Va., June 3.—Flour dealers 
are endeavoring to clean up their stocks 
to the last barrel, limiting purchases to 
imperative needs. The consensus of opin- 
ion is that new wheat prices will be under 
the present level. Bookings for arrival 
of new wheat flour, therefore, have been 
very small. Winter wheat mills are quot- 
ing their top E pecewe this week at $6.60@ 
6.90; standard patents, $6.25@6.60; Kan- 
sas patents, $7.40@7.75; spring patents, 
$7.75@8.25. 

Millfeed is in poor demand, with only 
occasional carloads being taken at under 
market prices. Sales of standard mid- 
dlings are reported as low as $25.50, with 
general quotations $26.50@27. Bran is 
quoted at $26@26.50 for standards, and 
$27 @27.50 for choice winter wheat. There 
is no demand for red dog, and it is quoted 
nominally at $38@39. 


NOTES 

Arthur G. King, port director of Nor- 
folk, attended the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration meeting in Kansas City. 

Benjamin F. Metzger and W. E. Flour- 
noy have been delegated by the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association to 
represent that organization in the Vir- 
ginia Shippers’ Association, organized as 
a medium for Virginia shippers’ partici- 
pation in the rate hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at At- 
lanta. 

JoserH A. Les. 





ALABAMA 


Mosiz, Ara., June 3.—Better condi- 
tions in all branches of the local flour 
and grain market are reported this week, 
and sales have increased. At present all 
branches of commerce in this territory 
are experiencing a long needed boom, and 
at no time since the beginning of the 
current year have conditions in all busi- 
nesses been better. There are 14 ocean 
steamers and a half dozen or more sail- 
ing vessels loading outbound cargoes in 
this port. Grain and flour sales have 
been heavier, and the demand for all 
grades of flour and millfeed is on the 
increase. 

Prices have remained practically un- 
changed, and are quoted as follows: hard 
winter flour, short patent, $8.20@8.50 bbl; 
soft winter flour, best patent, $9@9.25; 
spring wheat flour, short patent, $9@ 
9.25; low grade flour, $6.85@6.95; bran, 
$1.40@1.50 per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.60@ 
1.65; chops, $1.55@1.60; corn meal, $1.60 
@1.75 per 96 lbs. 

Exports have held up well, and the 
demand for corn and flour to Cuba is 
increasing. ge for the week ending 
May 26: to Havana, 5,603 bus yellow 
corn, 173 tons wheat feed, 656 bbls flour; 
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to Cardenas, 561 bbls flour; to Caibarien, 
918 bbls flour. Exports for week ending 
June 2: to Havana, 2,250 bus corn, 1,500 
bus oats, 137 tons millfeed, 506 bbls flour; 
to Matanzas, 1,643 bbls flour; to Belize, 
285 bbls flour. 

Epmunp A. Cuesrer. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssuncu, Pa., June 3.—Unsettled 
conditions dominated the flour market 
the past week, and little business was 
done. There appears to be a decided 
hesitancy on part of the buyers even to 
make inquiries. 

Bakers, it is reported, still have con- 
siderable flour on hand, and some who 
are in the market are making requisitions 
only for immediate needs and prompt 
shipment. The bread trade has shown a 
slight increase during the past week, and 
it is expected that this gain will continue 
during the summer months. 

There has been considerable inquiry 
for clears, and this has stimulated prices 
to a marked extent. Rye flour is also in 
fair demand. Flour prices prevailing: 
spring wheat patent $8@9.25 and hard 
winter $6.85@8.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk; clears, 
$6.50@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; pure 
white rye $6.50@7, medium $5@5.50, 
dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Demand for millfeed was slow, and 
the market as a whole very dull. Quota- 
tions: standard middlings, $29@30 ton; 
flour middlings, $31.50@32; bran mid- 
dlings, $28@28.50; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

The Bedford (Pa.) Sanitary Bakery 
has installed a new Peerless mixer and 
proofer. 

The Vought Milling Co. will erect an 
electrically operated grain products and 
flour manufacturing plant at Paxinos, 
Pa. 

H. C. W. Patterson, of Saltsburg, Pa., 
president of the Pennsylvania State Mill- 
ers’ Association, has been elected chair- 
man of the Republican county commit- 
tee of Armstrong County. 

Members of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association who will attend the 
International Bakers’ Exposition at 
Leipsic, Germany, July 1-9, are August 
Bold and John Ertl, who will sail June 
10, accompanied by C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary of the association. On June 17, 
Adam Lutz will sail on the Caronia. 
John Dimling, the veteran retired baker 
of Pittsburgh, will also sail June 10, 
Messrs. Ertl, Lutz and Latus will take 
their wives with them, while Carl Dim- 
ling will accompany his father. 

C. C. Larus. 
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LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., June 3.—The past 
week did not show any improvement in 
the flour trade, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued warnings from mills that the mar- 
ket would react, and their advice to buy 
on the break of last Monday. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $7.50@7.85, short patents $7.85@ 
8.65, fancy clears $7@7.25; hard winter 
wheat, 95 per cent $6.90@7.10, short pat- 
ents $7.20@7.90, fancy clears $5.90@6.10; 
soft winter wheat, 95 per cent patent 
$6.90@7.10, short patents $7.20@7.60, 
fancy clears $5.90@6.10; white corn flour, 
$1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 80c bu; No. 
2 white, 80c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 51c; 
No. 3 white, new, 49c. Wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, $2; 

rits, fine and coarse, $2.05; corn meal, 
1.95; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
export 10 cars, local 2; corn, 19. Inspect- 
ed outward on shipboard: corn, 17,142 
bus. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 817,000 bus; 
corn, 403,000; oats, 4,000; barley, 16,000; 
rye, 164,000, - 


* 
O. C. Brown, of the Alva (Okla.) Roll- 
er Mills, is a visitor here. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





Italy has about 30 factories engaged 
in working jute, with 70,000 to 80,000 
spindles and 4,500 looms. 


wheat is imported it is nearly all blended 
with soft wheat, whereas if they can buy 
flour, they can buy harder flour. 

This leads to a clear cut segregation of 
Europe into two camps: those who have 
the money to buy hard flour, and who 
therefore are in the market for our pre- 
mium hard flour, and those who have not 
got the money to buy that kind of flour, 
and who still remain in the market where 
they were ten years ago, as purchasers of 
clears and of low grade flour. In Italy, 
for instance, the tendency is to take low 

rade where they would prefer high grade 
our. 

In the next few years the milling and 
baking industries of Europe face a con- 
test over this question. The bakers, with 
the scarcity of labor, increased overhead 
and all their other handicaps, are going 
to make an attempt to get harder flour, 
and the millers, of course, are going to 
try in every possible way to import grain 
and mill it in their own country. + 

The tendency of the financiers, of the 
governments, of all the economists, and 
of the manufacturing classes, is to keep 
the food consumption under restrictions, 
and the tendency of the peasants and of 


the workingmen is to do the opposite, and 
to get b if they can to the ee 
basis. This, however, is not to be rap- 


idly achieved. They have got to get the 
means to import food, or else to wait 
until they can produce it. 

If you will glance over the latest pub- 
lished figures for the animal census of 
the different countries of Europe, you 
will observe that the sheep and goats are 
falling and the cattle and pigs are rising, 
but not very rapidly. A falling off in 
the count of sheep and goats is uneco- 
nomic, because the world is going to need 


wool, and these animals produce milk” 


cheaper than cows. On the other hand, 
the number of pigs and cattle is increas- 
ing, but we must not make the mistake of 
thinking that the production of animal 
products is increasing proportionately on 
that account. Carcass weights at slaugh- 
ter houses are still low all over Europe. 

The scarcity of feed, the lack of stabil- 
ized markets, and inability to foresee the 
future, all have had their effect. This is 
also true of pigs. Europe is coming back, 
but so long as there is the question of 
food scarcity, the peasants are cautious, 
the governments are cautious, ahd the 
amount of meat and dairy products cor- 
responding to the number of animals can- 
not be expected for at least a year, while 
the return of Europe to normal produc- 
tion of animal products probably cannot 
be expected within less than two years. 

In regard to sugar, the normal con- 
sumption in Europe before the war was 
about seven and a half million tons. In 
1919 this was down to two and a half 
millions. In 1920 it rose to three million 
six hundred thousand tons, and last year 
was four million one hundred thousand 
tons. According to the statisticians of 
Europe, its beet sugar production before 
the war was about two and three quarter 
million tons, and last year was one mil- 
lion four hundred thousand tons, or just 
about half. 

There is plenty of sugar in the world. 
There are a million tons in Cuba for sale 
right now. Why does not Europe buy 
it? Because Europe does not want to 
increase the sugar ration at the present 
price. In southern Europe they do not 
care much about sugar beets as long as 
the wine crop is adequate. In northern 
Europe the same thing is true as regards 
beer and malt products. Thus there will 
be very little additional pressure brought 
about in Europe to increase the sugar 
consumption. 

Sir Robert Lisle, chairman of the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission, and an extraor- 
dinarily able man, has recently gone out 
of his way to advise the big sugar manu- 
facturers of Europe that they can never 
expect to recover their beet sugar pro- 
duction in competition against cane sugar. 
He points out that the advance of the 
world’s cane sugar production is such that 
Europe, with its scarcity of labor, its 
fuel condition and its transportation dis- 
organization, cannot expect beet sugar 
production to come back. 

The peasant himself has come to realize 
that sugar beets are not a profitable crop. 
He can plant potatoes, sugar beets or 
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fodder roots. Sugar beets require the 
most labor and most care in handling 
during harvesting and in the transporta- 
tion to the refineries. Agricultural labor 
in Europe is very truculent. Further- 
more, the price of potatoes during the 
last crop season has been relatively so 
much higher than the price of sugar beets 
as to have convinced the peasants that 
potatoes are a profitable crop for them. 
This means that a further increase in the 
sugar consumption of Europe probally 
is not to be expected, and no further rc- 
cession in the consumption of flour, for 
that reason, is to be expected. 

In this approximation or general sur- 
vey of the situation, please bear in mind 
the reason why the consumption of cere- 
als, and especially of flour, rose during 
the war; why it was maintained hig!; 
what the factors are that tend to bring 
back the other foods that it replaced. 
Whether it will return in increased vol- 
ume depends to a large extent upon eco- 
nomic conditions, although to a smiill 
extent upon the psychology of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer; but we may 
expect gradually, as Europe is restored, 
to see the return to certain of the pre-war 
conditions, and the restitution of Europe, 
in one sense of the term, will probably 
be unfavorable to her bread consump- 
tion. In theory and in practice she wil! 
remain upon a high bread ration, but this 
can only be done if the raising of bread 
grains is made profitable for the peas- 
ants; more profitable than the raising of 
animals. The raising of wheat and rye 
for the peasants in parts of Europe can- 
net be made profitable for them unless 
it is made so through a subsidy or fixe:! 
prices, and all of the pressure of finan- 
cial opinion in those countries, and ail 
of the pressure of the Reparations Con:- 
mission, are against fixed high prices for 
wheat and rye, and against a fixed sul)- 
sidy for grain, because that means a fres) 
issue of paper money. 

In the end the question resolves itse!f 
into one of supply and demand, and of 
establishing a better merchandising policy 
in one direction or another, as against th 
pressure of financial policv one way anil 
that of the peasants and the working 
classes striving for a return to pre-war 
conditions. 





HENRY SCHURMANN DIES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 3.—On May 2) 
occurred the death of another member of 
the old school of milling in the southern 
Illinois territory. Probably no one has 
been better known there than Henry 
Schurmann, founder of the Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., ani 
president of this company at the time of 
his death, which occurred at his home 
in Germantown. 

For some time Mr. Schurmann’s eye 
sight had been troubling him, largely on 
account of his advanced age of 74 years, 
and the management of the business hal 
been in the hands of his son, Edwari. 
In addition to his activities in connec- 
tion with the Hanover Star company Mr. 
Schurmann was a director of the Illinois 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., « 
prominent member of the Southern IIIi- 
nois Millers’ Association and also a memi- 
ber. of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis and the Missouri Athletic Associ:- 
tion. 

Funeral services were held from St. 
Boniface Church, Germantown, Thursday 
morning, June 1. W.G. Martin, JR. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 
Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
1,200 sacks of hard wheat flour for shi)- 
ment from the mill in time to reach New 
York or New Orleans during the week 
ending July 1. 





TEST WEIGHT OF GRAIN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 3.—In order 
to maintain the accuracy of grain test- 
ing apparatus the Department of Agri- 
culture has devised methods and equi))- 
ment for testing the machine used for 
getting the “test weight per bushel.” 
This is set forth in Departmental Bulle- 
tin 1065, “The Test Weight of Grain.” 
copies of which may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the department. 


Joun Margrinayn. 
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DULUTH, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ....... $7.55 @8.00 $8.45 @8.80 
Bakers patent ......-- 7.15@7.50 8.20@8.55 
First clear, Jute ...... 5.25@5.80 6.50@7.00 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 5.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.00@7.25 9.10@9.35 
Durum patent .......- 6.55@6.85 8.95@9.10 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.35; No. 2 straight, $5.75; No. 


3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 dark, $6; ‘No. 8 rye, $5.20. 

WHEAT—Trade in cash. spring feature- 
less. Movement light, with few cars avail- 
able. Sales somewhat larger in durum, as 
receipts ran better. Top varieties held about 
steady, but the off kind easier and not s0 
much in demand, Closing quotations were 
low. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark > 

May No. 1 . 2 oO. 
27. 19% @164% uIke 160% 140% @160% 
- hed vesdebentet Senbe ao 
80%... cece Qadeed ovoss @ wo nvse ceecsQ@esece 
ee iis @ieiK iid Oistig 8th Sissy 
Jun 
Re. 148% @163% 146% @189% 139% @156% 
2 148 @163 146 @15 139 @156 
3. 145% @160% 143% 0 1668% 130% O163% 


*Holiday. 
-——Amber durum——,, -—-Durum—, 
N 





May No. 1 0. 2 No.1 No.2 
27. 135% @187% 133% @135% 129% 127% 
29. 1 4 @134% rebet eae: 126% 124% 
SO° . Ses @Diicesc SeoceQessee 28006 ceeve 


31. 132% @134% is6i @ 188K 126% 124% 


Bs sae 


@135 131 @133 127 125 
2. ass 4@134% 130% @132% 126% 124% 
3 9% @131% 127% @129% 123% 121% 
sHol iday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
May 3 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
. . 56% 34% @36% 101% 44@66 
29 55% 34% @36% 99% 44@66 
30* : Ses acco @Mecee eee --@.. 
31. . 55% 35% @37% 97% 44@66 
Jun 
a .. 55% 34% @36% 97% 44@66 
Beas 55% 34% @36% 97% 44@66 
“ 54% 33% @35% 91% 44@66 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 











ing | week, per bushel: 
-~——Spring—— ———-Durum——,, 
May May iota Sept. May July Sept. 
27 154 é 125 129 123% 116 
29 . 150 eee 125 127% 120% 114 
30* oT 2a8 ss 5% Ses cok 
31 - 146 Ty 125 127 120% 114% 
Jun 
Deicccae Saw eee 125 see 121 115 
2.. Ts eee 125 ies 120% 114% 
3.. + use ét. 125 117% 112% 
*Ioliday, 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
: Receipts and shipments by. weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
: -——Receipts—— r—Shipments—. 
‘ W it— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 655 165 166 9% 54 281 
Durum .... 444 296 894 878. 473 471 
Winter .... 13 14 10 6 oe 2 
__T ‘ls .. 6512 475 670 980 27 754 
CORN css 302 = 38 oe 3 es 
WED 6 cca - 163 173 8 982 ee 2 
Leer 321 154 335 867 145 683 
Bar oo O@8 ST B68 100 % a 
Flaxseed .. 6 10 18 £24 288 
GRAIN STOCKS 
; Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 3, and 
receipis by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omiticd in stocks): Receipts by 
7—Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
‘ ’ bus bus bus cars cars cars 
. kn 
> § or | £6 8 8 Mw OH OM 
od ior ] 
3 nm § 27 659 100 24 68 49 
All other 
Spring .. 168 121 457 9 77 68 
1, 2 nd 
s lur § 305 21 3892 117 49. 79 
‘ her 
durum -» 759 268 581 121 63 85 
Winter ...4. 8 7 he> Se 2 Oe 4 
Mixed. 5545 nan a 3. 195 194 161 
= oe qa. Gea a [es o> 
Totals -1,315 6576 1,550 495 540 467 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
ele\ators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 


- 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Corn ...... 1,501 58 : a eae 

Oats ss... Ye ae | errr ares 

e100 04:0 Mt ME, Sas. 064) 65. 

Barley .... OG S56 496 48 3.0 oc 

Flaxseed .. G6.3008 BF ... «.. °8 
FLAXSEED 


Selling was not extensive, and prices 
Worked downward. October has lost 8c, Sep- 


tember 9c and July 10c since May 27. May 
expired without feature, and apparently all! 
contracts were met. Local receipts were 


light, but another 60,000-bu cargo arrived 
from Fort William for a crusher and ship- 
ping house. July was the most prominent 





delivery, though operations were limited. 
Stocks light, and expected to continue so 
unless there are importations from Canada. 
-———Close ~ 
Opening June 4 
May 29 High Low June 3 1921 
July ..$2.71 $2.71 $2.64% $2.61 $1.89 
Sept. 2.67% 2.67% 2.58 2.58% 1.93 


Oct. .. 2.59 2.59 2.51 2.51 1.93 





CHICAGO, JUNE 3 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and 
f.o.b., Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


round lots, 


POMGMOS oc ccccccoccccvcccsese $8.70@8.75 
Spring patents, jute ..........6+- 7.50@8.10 
Spring straights, jute ...........-. 6.75 @7.50 
Spring clears, jute .........cseeee 5.50@6.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.75 @4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.25@8.50 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00 @6.20 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.70@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ..........+- - 4.75@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $7.00 @7.40 
Patent, 96 per cemt ...-ccccscceee 6.30@6.80 
Clear, MOmeee, JUCO .cccccccccccce 5.50 @6.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $5.40@5.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.10@5.25 
WHEAT—Receipts, 1,403 cars, compared 


with 2,196 last week and 818 a year ago. 
Arrivals expected to be lighter from now on, 
with May deliveriés out of the way. Milling 
demand has continued good, and local mill- 
ers were after red winter, of which there 
was but little to be had. Cash prices down 
8% @10%c on winter wheat, and 6%c lower 
on northern spring. No doubt lower prices 
are responsible for better interest in the mar- 
ket. Premiums generally stronger than a 


week ago. Shipping sales, 900,000 bus, mostly 
for export. Compared with July, premiums 
closed as follows: 
red 4@5c over 3% @4c over 
red 3@4c over 2% @3c over 
red 1@2c over 1@2c over 
red 2@3c under July to 2c un 
hd 2@38c over 1@2c over 


July to 4c ov 
July to 2%c un 
10@12c under 
20@32c over 
15@25c over 
12@22c over 


hd July to %c over 
hd 3@4c under 

n 5@12c over 

n 3@8c over 

n 5c un to le over 3 
n le ov to 12c un 4 dan 10@15c over 

m July.to 5c over , 3 m 2%@b5Bc under 

m lec un to %c ov 4m 7@10c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


aaank<<<_eaanm 
Sep ee hop ros 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
hd 1% @2c over 2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 


ews» wth mote 


This week Last week Last year 
e. Serere Woecee evece @usece 155% @181% 
2 red, 117% @127 126 @137% 154% @182% 
1 hd. 117%@127 128 @135% 155% @182% 
2 hd. 117% @127% 126 @138% 155% @178 
24 BD seces Sere PD ivcee 169 _ 
BG DB cece cQeccee cece o BIBS 2. cee Qecere 
A & @-ccess . 2} @ cece isd Oi78 
3M, B cece @127  ..eee @133% ..... @160% 
2 OO vaccs evces 155 @165 165%@178% 
SOD cones cors -»»»@152 166%@178 
CORN—Cash arlene about le lower gen- 
erally. Jood business done, both domes- 


tically and for export. Receipts, 2,591 cars, 
compared with 1,393 last week and 4,090 a 


year ago. Shipping sales, about 500,000 bus. 
Cash prices for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 59% @61% 61% @62% 634%@66% 
2 mix... teh 855 61 @62% 63% @66% 
3 mix... 59 + 60% @62 63 @65% 
4 mix... 59 oro% 60% @61 -@63% 
5 mix... 57 @58% ~++.@60 58 @64% 
6 mix... 56 @59% 59% @60% 57 @60% 
1 yellow. 60 @62 61% @63 64 @67 
2 yellow. 60 @62 61% @62% 64 @67 
3 yellow. 58% @61% 60% @62 63% @66% 
4 yellow. 58 @60% 57 @61% 61%@64 
5 yellow. 56% @60 59 @61 62 @63 
6 yellow. 56 @59% 59 @60% 58 @64 
1 white. 604% @61% 61% @63 64% @66% 
2 white. 59% @62 61% @63 63% @67 
3 white. 59 @61% 60% @61% 64% @66 
4 white. 584% @60% 60 @61 63% @65 
5 white. 57% @60 59% @61 59 @60 
6 white. 56 @57% 59 @60 59 @60 


OATS—Prices %@2c lower on the week. 
Conditions about unchanged, with good do- 
mestic and export business. Receipts fairly 


heavy, and offerings well absorbed. Cash 
prices, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38%@41% 40%@42% 40%@42 
2 white. 37% @42% 384%@42% 40% @41% 
3 white. 35% @41% 37 @41% 39 @41% 
4 white. 34 @40% 35 @42 39 @40 


RYE—Prices 4@8%c lower on the week. 
Receipts, 72 cars, compared with 122 last 
week and 39 a year ago. Interest scattered; 
no export business, and domestic trade not 
urgent. No, 2 ranged 97%c@$1.03%, com- 
pared with $1.01%@1.09 last week, and 
$1.48% @1.67 a year ago. July closed today 
at 96c, and September at 9$2%c. 

BARLEY—Only a fair demand, and prices 
2@3c higher on the week. Conditions un- 


and very little interest shown. No 
range was 60@72c, com- 
last week and 60@73c a 


changed, 
export trade. The 
pared with 62@75c 


year ago. July and September both closed at 
64c today. 
CORN GOODS—Prices about unchanged, 


and conditions unaltered. Steady domestic 
trade, but export quiet. Corn flour $1.60, yel- 
low granulated corn meal $1.50, white granu- 
lated corn meal $1.52%, yellow and white 
cream meal $1.50, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $1.52%, oatmeal $2.75, jute, car lots, per 
100 Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.47% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL-—tTrade only fair at $48 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Scarcity continues, and 
price down 50c since a week ago. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls..... 158 186 138 102 
Wheat, bus.... 2,008 1,254 1,220 253 
Corn, bus...... 3,649 6,520 1,286 2,711 
Oats, bus...... 1,708 2,557 2,359 1,079 
Rye, bus.....-. 66 36 5 62 
Barley, bus.... 151 71 59 60 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PER 2a cetarvecesisevereconvoess $7.00 @7.75 
DEINE ¢ 0 00:60 606866605804 60 00858 6.45 @6.95 
ONES GUORE ca ccccascesecacesscoose - 5.25@5.86 
Becomd COMP 2c ccccescccessesccse 4.25@5.10 


MILLFEEDS—Market' unchanged. Dull 
demand for bran, but shorts are in fair re- 
quest. All offerings light. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $18@19; brown 
shorts, $22@23; gray shorts, $23.50@25. 

WHEAT—Substantially ~emaller_ receipts 
and an enlarged export business made a 
much healthier trade in cash wheat early in 
the week, and a good demand existed until 
Friday. After futures weakened, however, the 
former dullness was intensified. Bearish ad- 
vices concerning the new crop also had their 
effect on the market. On the whole, demand 
for milling samples was indifferent, buyers 
preferring to hold off until the decline in 
the July option had run its course, Prices of 
milling wheat are about 8c lower than a 
week ago for hard varieties, and about 6c 
lower for soft wheat. Cash wheat: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.52, No. 2 $1.16@1.52, 
No. 3 $1.14@1.52, No. 4 $1.10@1.47; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.19@1.20, No. 2 $1.17@1.19, 
No, 3 $1.18@1.15, No. 4 $1.05@1.10. 

CORN—Prices weakened 1% @2%c in sym- 
pathy with futures and because of a mod- 
erate demand. Supplies were the smallest 
of the season. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
1 SSG OSEK No. 2 55% @56c, No. 3 55@ 
55%e, “Se . 54% @55c; yellow corn, No. 1 
sranvue 2 57c, No. 3 56%c, No. 4 56c; 
mixed at "in 1 55%c, No. 2 55%c, No. 
3 55c, No. 4 54%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
ow Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 4,875 11,700 34,450 68,250 
Wh’'t, bus. .303,750 2,148,200 521,100 1,553,850 
Corn, bus...153,750 406,250 652,500 208,750 
Oats, bus... 57,800 119,000 30,000 25,500 
Bye, DOB. .ce seece ce eee 2,200 
Barley, bus. 15,000 30,000 5,200 22,100 
Bran, tons.. 160 660 940 1,860 
Hay, tons... 684 3,624 900 624 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


BSprimg PAtOMt cvccscccsccsccccecs $8.20@8.70 
GOT SCUMRME cc ccccesccccscvece 7.60 @7.95 
WUPSt CLOME 2 sce cccccccccccs evcces 6.10@6.90 
Second clear ..... Gteescenee oecece 4.75 @5.26 
HAMIRS POCLOME 2c cvecccccvccces --- 7.85@7.50 
BERGE GEUGEIS cccacccccesececce 6.90 @7.25 
Rye flour, white ..... Co0Gs Reeens - 5.60@6.15 
ee BOUP, GET occ ccecccevvces 5.10@5.60 
og I ee 3.95 @5.15 
COrm Beat, TOS TRO ciccceccccceces 1.50@1.55 
COG Ss Dee Ge 0s ec twdexsecees 1.50@1.55 
Cees Sees Se GUD 6 ec cseaeusecces 1.50@1.55 


MILLFEED—Lower. 
and trade dragging. Little business trans- 
acted, Eastern call very slow; other sec- 
tions not buying. Deferred offers neglected. 
Bran down $3 ton; middlings off $1.50@2. 
Heavy feeds nominally unchanged but weak. 
Standard bran, $17.50@18.50; winter bran, 
$19.75@21; standard fine middlings, $18@ 
20.50; flour middlings, $24@25; red dog, $32 
@34.50; rye feed, $19@19.50; hominy feed, 
$24@25; old process oil meal, $52; cotton- 
seed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.85,—all 
in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@10c. Receipts, 26 
cars; last week, 16; last year, 63. Offerings 
small, and good grades salable to millers and 
shippers. Basis about unchanged. No, 1 
dark Dakota northern, 20@30c over Minne- 
apolis July; ordinary northern spring, 5@15c 
discount; winters, July to lc over. No. 1 
dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.55@ 
1.65, No. 2 $1.50@1.60, No. 3 $1.45@1.55, No. 
4 $1. 40@1.50, No. 5 $1.35@1.45; No. 1 red 
winter $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.09@1.14, No. 3 
$1. 06@1.09, No. 4 $1. 04@1.06, No. 5 98c@ 


Tendency weak, dull 


$1.02; No. 1 hard winter $1.15@1.16, ‘No. 2 
sr 11@1. 14, No. 3 $1.08@1.10; No. 1 mixed 
$1.06@1.22; No. 2 $1.01@1.18, No. 3 98c@ 


$1.16, No. 4 96c@$1.12, No. 5 91@98c. 
RYE—Declined 5@6c. Receipts, 45 cars; 

last week, 54; last year, 64. Shipping de- 

mand good; offerings small. Millers take 


choice Wisconsin, neglecting other grades. 
Basis steady. No. 2 spot sold \4ec over July. 
No. 1 closed at 964% @96%c; No. 2, 964% @ 
96%c; No. 3, 95% @96c;.No. 4, 92% @94%c. 

CORN—Declined Receipts, 604 
cars; last week, 377; last year, 402. Mod- 
erate offerings absorbed by manufacturing 
and shipping demand. Basis easier, except 
for yellow, which ranges 4c premium over 
white and mixed. No. 2 yellow rules 14c 
under July. No. 2 white closed at 59c, No. 3 
58%c; No. 2 yellow 59% @59%c, No. 3 58% 
@59c; No. 2 mixed 59c, No. 3 58%c., 

OATS—Declined 1% @2c. teceipts, 261 
cars; last week, 258; last year, 162. Shippers 
and cereal mills buying. Offerings fair. 
Basis reduced; No. 3 white spot quotable 
1%c under July to 1%ec over, according to 
weight. No. 2 white closed at 374% @39%c; 
No. 3 white, 36@39c; No. 4 white, 354% @ 
37%c; sample grade, 34% @37 kc. 

BARLEY—Declined 3@5c. Receipts, 118 
cars; last week, 105; last year, 84. Weak 
and slow, with quiet demand and moderate 
offerings. Iowa was quoted at 58 @69c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 60@70c; Minnesota, 58@ 
69c; Dakota, 58@68c; feed and rejected, 58 
@6l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7--Receipts—, --Shipments—* 
1921 


2@2%c. 


1922 1921 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 29,590 23,550 9,750 
Wheat, bus. 35,000 85,050 65,625 

























Corn, bus... 962,500 4 30. 350 1, 083, 216,624 
Oats, bus... 552,015 342,630 401, 78,605 
Barley, bus. 186.440 129.780 196,710 18,960 
Rye, bus.... 63,685 90,045 35.930 21,151 
Feed, tons.. 3,310 540 5,401 6,201 
BUFFALO, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 
carloads: Spring 
MOONE DSCORE GSHTINT «ccc cccccvccvere $8.2 25@8.40 
BOAMOTS DOCOME cc ccccccccccecccees 7.65 @7.75 
PURSE GIORF ccc cvecccvensecereens 6.35 @6.75 
NN GIRO os ce ces teense cvewsess 4.00@4.10 
Rye, PUTS WRITE ccccccccccvcceres 6.15 @6.50 
PRG, WOTMEE. bie cccccnceseeccoees 5.75 @6.00 
Sacked 
BAPOM, PET COR oc ccccvccocsvcscs $.....@20.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@20.50 
BENGE TOOE 2 nvccccsevecsesevess - @ 26.50 
Piewur MIGGURSS .cccccccoccsces cooss QS 00 
MOG GOW, BOF COM occscccrcqecse ous wae 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... —— 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 29.00 @?2 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 28.00@2 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@ 2 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ oes. » @35.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... -@55.50 
Ofl meal, Per TON 2... cceccccces 50. 50@ 51.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... err, 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@10.00 
Bee, Bem, & SOD TD cccceccesene oer SF 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ once Ree 
WHEAT—No sales reported this week. 


Some inquiry for soft winter, and no offer- 
ings. 

CORN—Receipts were very light after the 
opening, which was lec under last week's 
close. There was a good demand during the 
rest of the week, and it would have been easy 
to sell a number of cars at those figures. 
Store corn was quiet. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
69%c; No. 3 yellow, 69c; No, 4 yellow, 68c; 
No. 5 yellow, 67c; No. 6 yellow, 66c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Fairly active demand early in the 
week, but later, and particularly at the close, 
the market was dull, with offerings at 2%c 
under the opening price. Closing: No, 1 
white, 44%c; No. 2 white, 44c; No. 3 white, 
42%c; No. 4 white, 41c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Dull, and offerings very light. 
Malting was quoted at 78@838c and feed at 
73@7ic, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Scarce. No. 2 in store 
at the close today at $1. 


was quoted 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 3 





FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
PUGGs DORON ce cccctteccessnne «.+-$7.80@8.10 
PPT ETELe TTT ere ie 7.50@7.80 
WOO GIORE ccicvecccsccscoseveces 5.50@6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
POCORE ccccccccsccevccccssccceses 6.90 @7.15 
RNG 6.6.0 6 0:0.688.0-0 6.v05.066-5:09 6008 6.35 06.65 
DUS CRORE 2 ccccccccvccsccvccccces 5.00 @5.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent .orccccces Peersecrcceenrcecos 6.70@6.90 
ED 55 84 NRS3 SNC 6006 c8e 30 peues 6.00@6.25 
ats COORD oc vecccccccsecetevsecte 4.60@5.00 
MILLFEED—tThere is practically no 


report. Offerings and demand 
continue limited, while prices show a weaker 
tendency. Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: hard winter bran, $19@19.50; soft 
winter bran, $19.50@20; gray shorts, $25.75 
@ 26.25. 

WHEAT—Several cars of No. 2 and No. 3 
red winter were sold to mills, but demand 
was limited and buyers’ wants quickly satis- 
fied. Hard wheat continues in light request. 
Receipts, 175 cars, against 203 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.27; No. 3 red, 
$1.27@1.28; No. 4 red, $1.20; No. 1 hard, 
$1.28. 


change to 


CORN—The corn market advanced this 
week, stimulated to a great extent by higher 
wheat, more export transactions and devel- 
opment of a more confident feeling among 












1076 


several local traders. Cash demand was fair. 
Receipts, 427 cars, against 252. Cash prices: 
No. 2 yellow, 60c; No. 4 yellow, 58@59c; No. 
1 white, 60@6ic. 

OATS—Private crop reports on oats indi- 
cated the prospect for a yield less than nor- 
mal, but the market was little affected, and 
closing prices showed a decline on the week. 
Receipts, 242 cars, against 228. Cash prices: 
No, 3 oats, 37@38c; No. 4 oats, 37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis... 72,010 81,260 105,200 81,440 
Wheat, bus.. 452,400 652,433 462,350 319,430 
Corn, bus.... 806,000 721,500 358,450 388,760 
Oats, bus.... 744,000.828,000 500,460 417,590 


Rye, bus..... 53,900 1,498 11,430 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 16,000 9,460 1,660 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,900 bbis, and 5,390,446 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,995 sacks to London, 
800 to Stockholm, 1,611 to Ceuta, 2,000 to 
Leith, 3,269 to Riga and 10 to Reval. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent .......6--eeees $8.50@9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... +++. 8.00@8.40 
Spring first clear ......-+.eeeeeees 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.25 
Hard winter straight ..........+. 7.25 @7.75 
Soft winter straight .......++++- - 6.00@6.50 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and steady 
but quiet. Quotations: $6@6.25 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Trade quiet, and market de- 
clined 7c. Receipts, 1,102,729 bus; exports, 
426,688; stock, 1,416,041. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ......sseseeeeeees $1.25@1.30 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.22@1.27 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 6 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Buyers holding off, and mar- 


ket weak. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Marin OPER ccccccscccccscccccs $28.00@29.00 
Goft winter bram ......ccccscees 29.00 @30.00 
Standard middlings ............ 28.00 @29.00 
Flour middlings ...........+6++ 32.00 @33.00 
Red GOW .ncccccccccccccccsecese 37.00 @38.00 


CORN—tTrade slow, and prices declined 
%c. Receipts, 89,957 bus; exports, 155,013; 
stock, 1,179,199. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 69%@70%c, No. 3 
68% @69%c, No. 4 66% @67%c; car lots, for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 72%@73%c, No. 3 
yellow 71% @72%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull, and largely nom- 
inal. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........++.+5 1.65 


OATS—Market %c lower under a light de- 
mand and moderate but ample offerings. 
Receipts, 80,462 bus; stock, 74,080. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 49@49%c; No. 3 white, 
47% @ 48c. 

OATMEAL-—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6@6.15; spring, $8@8.15; 
Kansas, $7.35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $25.00 @ 26.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 26.50 @ 27.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 27.00 @ 28.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 37 cars, 14 .contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 39 cars, 28 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 22 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts—, -~Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 51,800 56,000 46,860 61,175 
Corn, bus.... 48,750 108,750 6,000 33,355 
Oats, bus.... 45,100 127,100 97,300 38,130 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .......-6...0065 $8.00 @8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50 @7.75 
Hard winter short patent 7.50@7.75 





Hard winter straight ........ «++ 7,.00@7.25 
Soft winter short patent.......... 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white .......-.eeeeeeee 5.85 @6.25 
Rye flour, standard ..........666- 5.00@5.40 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............5- $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ...........°2. 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent .........-+.+.5 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.35 


MILLFEED—One to three dollars ton low- 
er and demoralized. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $24@25; soft 
winter bran, $27@28; standard middlings, 
$25@26; flour middlings, $29@30; red dog, 
$38@39; city mills’ middlings, $25@26. 

WHEAT—Declined 8%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 31,684 bus; ex- 
ports, 129,382; stock, 356,404. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.28; spot No, 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.27; range of southern for 
week, $1.15@1.27%. 

CORN—Down 1\%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 802,099 bus; exports, 799,183; 
stock, 2,021,266. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow or better, track, 7ic asked; con- 
tract spot, 67%c; No. 4, spot, 66%c; range 
of southern for week, 68% @70c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Off 1c; demand and movement im- 
proving. Receipts, 219,381 bus; exports, 90,- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


000; stock, 322,612. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 48%c; No, 3 white, domes- 
tic, 48c, 

RYE—Lost 6c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 506,455 bus; exports, 413,286; 
stock, 447,136. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, $1.07. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in May, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— -~-Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 84 116 20 60 
Wheat, bus.... 468 1,163 453 776 
Corn, DUS.....- 1,900 2,658 3,079 2,872 
Oats, bus...... 580 165 388 coe 
Rye, bus....... 1,573 1,088 2,069 939 
Barley, bus.... 257 46 120 101 
Malt, bus...... 27 4 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 1 1 eee 


Receipts ond exports from Jan. 1 to Send 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— r-Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 441 508 135 201 
Wheat, bus.. 3,624 5,379 65,370 7,097 
Corn, bus.... 31,395 14,099 30,118 13,338 
Oats, bus.... 1,094 911 620 475 
Rye, bus..... 6,569 6,465 6,920 6,984 
Barley, bus.. 438 489 583 894 
Malt, bus.... 55 19 eee ase 
Buckwh't, bus 1 eee eee eve 
Millfeed, tons 7 6 . eee 





NEW YORK, JUNE 3 

FLOUR—Trade’s anticipation of increased 
demand on account of closing of May deal 
was not realized. Buyers here disappointed 
that drop in wheat prices is not proportion- 
ately reflected in flour, but mills give drop 
in millfeed prices and difficulty of obtaining 
good milling wheat as reasons for this. 
Trade continues to look forward to increased 
business. Prices: spring fancy patent, $9@ 
9.75; standard patent, $7.65 @8.25; first clears, 
$6@6.75; soft winter straights, $6@6.25; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@7.75; straights, $7@ 
7.40; clears, $6@6.75; rye, $5.90@6.50,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 194,539 bbls, 

WHEAT—Sensational breaks early in week 
in May wheat, but with closing of May deal 
a disturbing element was removed from the 
market. Large accumulations left at some 
of the terminal markets, especially Chicago. 
New crop news favorable. Export interest 
moderate. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.32; No. 
2 hard winter, $1.34; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.40%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.37%. 
Receipts, 486,200 bus. 

CORN—Market influenced largely by ac- 
tion of wheat. Export sales moderate. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 79%c; No. 2 mixed, 
78%c; No. 2 white, 78%4c Receipts, 507,- 
600 bus. 

OATS—Dominated largely by action of 
wheat and corn. Prices ranged 47@57%c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 1,333,000 bus. 





BOSTON, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $8.75 @9.00 


Spring patents, standard ......... 7.50@8.75 
CEM BIGE GIORTE 2c cecccsccccccs 5.75 @6.75 
Hard winter patents ............. 7.00 @8.20 
Ore WERtOP MACOMED 2c ce ccewsrcece 7.00@8.10 
Soft winter straights ............. 5.75 @6.75 
MOS WUMUEP CIOATE 2 vccccccsscccscee 5.25@6.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........... 6.25 @6.50 


MILLFEED—A sharp break in wheat feeds 
during the week, but the market recovered 
slightly at the close. Spring bran, $26@26.25 
for pure and $25.50@25.75 for standard; win- 
ter bran, $26@26.25; middlings, $26.75 @28.50; 
mixed feed, $29.50@34; red dog, $38.50; glu- 
ten feed, $40; hominy feed, $30.50; stock 
feed, $31; oat ‘hulls, reground, $13; cotton- 
seed meal, $51.50@56; linseed meal, $52@56, 
—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAI-—Market steady, with mod- 
erate inquiry; granulated yellow, $1.90; bolt- 
ed yellow, $1.85; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, 
$1.55,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market quiet and unchanged 
at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEBEPK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -——Stocks—, 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 17,254 16,570 ......  «seeee 
Wheat, bus.. 58,160 ..... DOR.AES  2sr20 
Corn, bus.... : 79,450 1,338,761 125,417 
Oats, bus..... 27,640 15,965 227,714 1,745 
es. WHE. 006 1, 201 196 2,282 
a ee ee renee 
Millfeed, tons }) rere . e 
ce re Be. 6isea «2cneee ewes 
Oatmeal, GOCRs. OQ .ccce cecvece eeece 
RECEIPTS DURING MAY 
1922 1921 
Pe EE ca te kees oo 4.4 © 82,311 87,895 
ere 189,675 1,795 
SS TID 66'k-0 90.0 ce pewaeans 20,360 231,450 
WU WUE wee cccctadccsvves 439,870 94,905 
BE, SUE we 000 60 eu censcqses 1,100 1,300 
BESIIEOOG, TOMO on cccsccsccs 123 280 
Corn meal, Dobie :.......... 850 305 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 760 1,110 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 2,460 450 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 3: to Liverpool, 223,533 bus wheat, 
140,000 bus oats; to Antwerp, 55,000 bus oats. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


May 31.... 311 208 79 #116 #166 104 
June 1.... 146 191 110 186 208 142 
June 2..... 189 250 139 7% i167 °.. 
June 3..... 126 «6158 88 84 °.. 108 
June 6..... 217 402 79 78 427 133 
June 6..... 113 228 57 61 204 248 





601 1,162 735 








Totals ..1,102 1,437 552 
*Holiday. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 6 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


June 6 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
Perr $7.60@8.35 $9.50@9.80 
Standard patent ...... 7.45@7.85 9.00@9.65 
Second patent ........ 7.10@7.45 8.70@9.40 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.35 6.25@6.80 


*Second clear, jute .... 3.75@4.00 4.40@4.60 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 6), in 
jute, were: 


June 6 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $6.45@7.20 $8.35 @8.40 
Durum flour .......... 5.50@5.55 7.00@7.40 
CIOOE cc cccccccceccccee 4.20@4.55 5.25@65.35 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


June 10... weseee 189,230 315,485 260,340 
June 3.... 204,060 177,685 250,250 326,120 
May 27... 230,630 254,895 296,295 289,480 
May 20... 237,185 261,530 275,050 369,760 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Tume 10... ceceee covese 8,880 16,290 
June 3.... 500 2,500 2,180 100,305 
May 27... 930 6,035 2,670 64,055 
May 20... 715 2,150 400 81,210 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 eee 

April 8. 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 608 re 
April 15 61 68,665 162,995 173,670 855 715 
April 22 61 69,315 181,020 166,775 eee eos 
April 29 61 68,965 172,250 158,045 Pee o08 
May 6. 61 69,115 159,820 158,585 eee 730 
May 13. 61 69,325 174,810 156,860 oan ven 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 

May 27. 59 67,975 173,250 165,155 

June 3.. 52 55,115 98,930 102,075 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


June 6 Year ago 
WOR oc ccccvocesec $. - @17.00 eee ee te 00 
Stand. middlings.. 18. 00@18. 50 -@15.00 
Flour middlings... 23.00@24.00 ..... @19.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@32.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.50 @ 23.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 17.50@19.00 


-@24.00 


White corn meal, granulatedft.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ......s-eee- 1.90@ 1.95 
Wee HOUG, WET cccccccecocecs 5.40@ 5.90 
Rye flour, pure dark® .........+. 4.00@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ........ 7.20@ 7.30 
Graham, standard, bblift ........ 7.10@ 7.20 
MOMOE GOEST® oiccccccccccccvece @2.42% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. @ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -@ 6.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7,00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............0% 48.00 @ 49.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
$1.475% @1.585%% $1.465% @1.54% 
1.47% @1.60% 1.46% @1.55% 

1.47 @1.60 1.46 @1,55 
1.44% @1.57% 1.44% @1.52% 
1.43%@1.56% 1.42%@1.51% 
1.42% @1.55% 1.41% @1.50% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
| eee $1.45 5% @1.545% $1.43% @1.51% 
re 1.45% @1.56% ep ty 52% 

pS IT 1.45 @1.56 1.43 @1.52 
See 26 sew 0% 1.42% @1.53% 1.40% @1.49% 
WU © ives ees 1.41% @1.52% 1.39% @1.48% 
SGRO © ciwiccecs 1.40% @1.51% 1.38% @1.47% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
81*....$1.36% $1.23 Benseécs $1.35% $1.23% 
, 1.38% 1.24% 6...... 1.34% 1.22% 
| reer 1.38 1.24% 6...... 1.33% 1.22% 

* May. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


May $1 ...... $1.25% @1.30% $1.20% @1.25% 
SURO 1 vs. coes 1.26 @1.31 1.21 @1.26 
Se OB sec. cue 1.25% @1.30% 1.20%@1.25% 
6 3 bon kK 1.22% @1.27% 1.17% @1.22% 
Fume 6 .nvcess 1.20% @1.25% 1.155% @1.20% 
SURO 6 cccccce 1.19% @1.24% pie, toning 
No. 2 amber . 2 durum 
gn: ae $1.22% @1.27% $1. 17% @1. ~ to 
June 1 ..s..% 1.23 @1.28 1.18 @1.2 
Se Ee aswveoae 1.22% @1.27% 1.17%@1. 33% 
,. 8 merry, 1.19% @1.24% 1.14% @1.19% 
en ere 1.17% @1.22% 1.125% @1.17% 
June 6 ....... 1.16% @1.21% 1.114%@1.16\% 





June 7, 1922 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
May Corn Oats Rye Barley 


30* -@ @. esee@..-. ..@., 
31. 53% @54% 34% @35% 94 @94% 50@62 


June 

1.. 58% @54 34%@35% 94%@95 50@61 
2.. 583% @54 34% @35% 95% @96 50@61 
3.. 52% @53 33%@34% 91% @92 49@60 
5.. 51% @52% 32% @33% 88 @89 48@59 


" *Holiday. 
WEEPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 4 
June 3 May 27 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,305,480 1,260,800 1,547,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 16,789 22,590 14,915 
Millstuff, tons ... 914 282 494 
Corn, DUS ...cees 584,640 362,600 252,730 
Oats, bus ....... 467,280 386,060 269,690 
Barley, bus ..... 295,800 210,380 186,260 
Rye, DUS .cccecces 147,000 64,000 182,550 


Flaxseed, bus.... 64,000 72,000 128,520 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: June 4 

June 3 May 27 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 546,120 603,500 1,035,680 
Flour, bbis ...... 203,237 252,367 221,092 
Millstuff, tons ... 7,603 11,273 8,764 
Corn, DUS ..ccoce 341,940 227,920 105.400 
Oats, bus ....».. 606,510 967,200 240,790 
Barley, bus ..... 368,460 301,550 145,960 
Rye, DUS .ccccces 162,150 148,960 42,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,920 8,000 1,600 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














June 4 June 5 

June 3 May 27 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 981 908 405 195 

No, 1 northern... 85 34 eee 29 

No. 2 northern.. 798 696 1 ~ 

OCHOFB .cccccees 1,863 2,855 842 4,647 

Totals .cccece 4,425 4,492 1,247 71 

In 1919 4,125 soe ; 
In 1918 59 
In 1917 4,720 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 4 June 5 June 6 
June 3 May 27 1921 1920 
Corn ...1,443 1,415 164 61 
Oats ..17,431 17,739 7,900 1,448 
Barley .. 219 231 639 698 
MIO: cece 96 217 39 
Flaxseed. 68 63 1,000 23 27 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— -—— Duluth- \ 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
May 30*...$...... “eseses Seth ee seeeee cosece 
2.63% 2.63 2.65 2.65 2.5 


May 31.... 
June 1.... 2.63% 2.63% 2.64 2.64 2.58 
June 2.... 2.64 2.64 2.65 2.65 2.61 
June 3.... 2.61 2.61 2.62% 2.62% 2 
June 6.... 2.55% 2.55% 2.61% 2.61% 2 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended 5:t- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 


and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—-In store . 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Minneapolis. 64 129 42 68 1,000 23 
Duluth. ..ces 6 10 13 ee 1,188 34 
Totals..... 70 139 55 68 2,138 57 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to June 
8, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipmen! 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis ... 3,714 5,698 1,135 a 
DURE. cccvccce 2,925 3,616 3,328 3 172 
Totals ....... 6,639 9,314 4,463 3,551 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic por's, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, June 6, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


a F rom—— 
Phila-Hamp- 





New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen .... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.90 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ....0. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... see 
Bremen ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... tee 
po eee BV.BO wece ovae 29.00 17.09 
Cardi .nccce BULGE $040 -enss eree ‘ 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COO cccvcses @ ...- 33.00 .... 
Dublin eoee 22.00 .... ++ 
Dundee 7 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 gaee 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 sees 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 see 
eee 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 35.00 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28—30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 35.00 
| PTET Tr BV.00. scse ‘wese 
eT eee A ere wees 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londanderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... coos 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 17.00 


Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
CEERGRTERS 2002 GOGO ccc wwee cove ste 
Southampton... 20.00 


Danzig ..... + 25.00 
Pireus ...... 25-30 
Stettin ....... 30.00 
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Flour demand in Pacific northwestern 
markets is negligible. Most of the bak- 
ers and flour distributors, both large and 
small, were recently booked by local mills 
for their requirements well into the new 
crop year, Montana and other hard 
wheat flour mills having done compara- 
tively little. Bakers report increased 
bread consumption; and flour deliveries 
are gaining, but are confined almost en- 
tirely to sales made a fortnight ago. 

Choice milling wheats are scarce, and 
command heavy premiums. -As a result, 
Pacific flours cannot compete in eastern 
and southeastern markets. 

United Kingdom demand is for wheat 
rather than flour, and the mills are do- 
ing little business in British markets. 

Oriental flour demand has shown no 
revival of activity. Japan is buying in- 
termittently in small parcels, but Hong- 
kong is still glutted with flour stocks. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.50@9.50 bbl; Montana, $7.80@ 
8.25; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.70@8.70. . Washington bakers patent, 
basis 98’s, $7.60 bbl; family patent, basis 
49’s, $8@8.20. Nominal quotations on ex- 
port grades: straight, $5.65 bbl; cut-off, 
$6.05; patent, $7.35. 

The demand for millfeed is less ac- 
tive, but still good. Washington mill- 
run is quoted at $32@33 ton to jobbers, 
in mixed cars. Montana mixed feed is 
not being offered. Montana bran is sell- 
ing at $30 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .....+.. 52,800 17,550 33 
Last week ........ 52,800 26,422 50 
BOOP O60 sscauad ved 52,800 16,871 32 
Two years ago..... 52,800 21,827 41 
Three years ago.... 52,800 39,169 83 
Four years ago..... 46,800 11,936 25 
Five years ago..... 40,800 17,414 42 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Worthwest- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

- capacity for week tivity 
This week ....000% 57,000 11,099 19 
iast Week sewscssc’ 57,000 22,642 40 
SO? O06: sscknsGaes 57,000 20,216 35 
Two years ago..... 57,000 37,101 65 
Three years ago.... 57,000 40,687 71 
Four years ago..... 57,000 28,908 50 
Five years ago..... 57,000 30,506 53 


Thirty-four interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended May 27, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 173,040 bbls of 
flour, made 53,319, or 31 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 52,600 made the previous 
fortnight by 44 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 213,900 bbls, or 25 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 


_ The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Seattle on June 24. 

Cereal millers complain of dull demand 
and, as the fresh fruit season is at hand, 
look for a slack period during the next 
three months. 

J. J. Peterson has been appointed trus- 
tee and will operate the mill of the Carl- 
ton (Oregon) Elevator & Mill Corpora- 
tion, which recently filed a petition in 
bankruptey, 

Grain dealers and exporters have con- 
tracted for large amounts of new crop 


wheat recently, on the basis of about $1 
bu for No. 1 club, country points, deliv- 
ery at harvest. 

Sales of chicken feeds by Washington 
mills are steadily increasing on account 
of the growth of the chicken and egg in- 
dustry. The 1920 census places the state 
egg production for that year at over 
20,000,000 dozen, and chickens raised for 
market at nearly 5,000,000. 


General business conditions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have been materially im- 
proved by the great development of ac- 
tivity in lumber, its principal industry. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion reports that for the week ending 
May 27, 134 mills cut 91,308,000 feet of 
lumber, sold 100,581,197 feet and shipped 
92,594,978 feet, with new business far in 
excess of production. There is no longer 
any question of unemployment, but there 
is a shortage of labor at many points. 

The Sperry Flour Co. is offering a new 
6 per cent, $5,500,000 bond issue. The 
company states that an appraisal of its 
fixed assets made by the American Ap- 
praisal Co. in 1920, plus the value of 
properties since acquired, indicate a re- 
productive property value of $13,501,491, 
and a sound property value of $11,289,- 
631; that net current assets as of April 
30, 1922, were $4,235,955, and net earn- 
ings for 10 months ended April 30, 1922, 
were $912,046. The new bond issue will 
retire the present indebtedness of the 
company and represent its sole mortgage 
indebtedness, and will be followed by 
$600,000 preferred and $5,400,000 com- 
mon stock. 


MONTANA 
Great Faris, Mont., June 3.—Another 
slight reduction in the price of flour oc- 
curred this week, due to the drop in the 
price of wheat. Quotations of local mills 
had not been changed for two weeks, and 
the decline in wheat brought the market 
to a point where adjustment of prices 
took off 25c from the figures of a week 
ago. Millfeed remained stationary once 
more, indicating a healthy market for 
that product. The prices: patent flour 
$8.50 bbl, first clear $6.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 
Bran $27 and standard middlings $29, 
same terms. Inquiry is only fair. 
* * ‘ 
George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of mills for the Royal Milling Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sutherland, left 
Great Falls last Tuesday for London, 
Ont., to visit Mr. Sutherland’s old home. 
In the course of the trip Mr. Sutherland 
will stop at Minneapolis and other mill- 
ing centers to inspect some of the larger 
plants. 
Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“San Francisco, Cat., June 3.—Interest 
in flour continues rather dormant, with 
possibly a more pronounced attitude on 
the part of buyers to limit their pur- 
chases to immediate requirements, as the 
feeling is quite general that, with the 
near approach of new crop wheat, pro- 
nounced declines in flour prices can be 
looked for. 

Quotations for the week: Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $8.40@9.15 bbl; Dakota clear, 
$8.30; Montana standard patent, $7.90@ 
8.50; Montana clear, $7.65; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 60c bbl over 
standard patent; Kansas standard, $7.90 
@8; Kansas first patent, $8.20; eastern 
first clear, $6@6.50; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7.75@8.25; cut- 
off, $6@6.50,—basis 98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

The only marked change in the mill- 
feed market has been the sharp decline 
in eastern bran offerings, particularly 


from Kansas, they being on a more lib- 
eral scale at a reduction of $2@3 ton. 
Prices now in effect are $31@32 ton, de- 
livered, California common points. Lo- 
cal and north coast white bran and mill- 
run are still firm and scarce at $37@40, 
delivered, San Francisco. Low grade 
flour, $44@45, with offerings somewhat 
restricted. 
NOTES 


Harry A. Jastro, aged 47, president of 
the Kern County Land Co., died May 30. 
The Kern County company owns a flour 
mill at Bakersfield, Cal. 

One of the first grain fires of the year 
destroyed 40 acres of wheat near Locke- 
ford, San Joaquin County. The blaze is 
said to have been caused by an explosive 
used in exterminating ground squirrels. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, OrEcon, June 3.—There was 
a moderate amount of business in the 
local flour market this week, but prac- 
tically nothing in the export line. The 
market is on a generally firm basis, as 
stocks are not large and the supply of 
old wheat is much reduced. Family pat- 
ents were listed at $8.35, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.85 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $7.75. 

Millfeed is scarce and very strong. 
Mill-run is quoted at $37 ton and mid- 
dlings at $51. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 128 31 
Last week ........ 57,000 14,375 25 
Year @80 ....cccces 48,000 11,681 24 
Two years ago..... 48,000 34,277 71 
Three years ago.... 42,600 41,058 96 
Four years ago..... 40,500 14,792 36 
Five years ago..... 33,000 9,097 27 


Wheat buyers this week have given 
their attention largely to the new crop. 
Over 1,000,000 bus have been contracted 
for by exporters to date, an amount 
which, according to report, does not 


* equal their sales abroad. Practically all 


the new wheat was bought at $1, net, to 
farmers. At the close of the week the 
market was off a cent or two, and buy- 
ing and selling practically ceased. 

Closing bids on June wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.20; 
soft white, white club and hard winter, 
$1.18; red Walla, $1.14. 

The coarse grain market is firm, but 
very quiet, at $28.50 ton for No. 2 east- 
ern yellow corn and $36 for sacked oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The Dutch motor ship Dinteldjik 
cleared this week with 110,715 bus wheat 
for London and 37,546 for Rotterdam. 
The June wheat movement from Port- 
land will exceed 130,000 tons, judging 
from the engagements made for loading 
old crop wheat. J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Ocven, Uran, June 3.—Wheat prices 
suffered a decline during the past week 
in the Utah-Idaho territory, Utah soft 
white wheat dropping below the $1 quo- 
tation on close-in transit shipments. 
Receipts have been very light during the 
past week, farmers having intensified 
their work,in the fields, eliminating prac- 
tically all haulage to shipping points. 
Mills, however, have ample supplies for 
operations. 

On close-in transit shipments, the fol- 
lowing were quotations today: Utah win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, $1.11 bu; 
Utah No. 2 soft white, 99c; No. 1 hard 
white, $1; Idaho winter, No. 1 dark hard, 
$1.15; No. 1 hard winter, $1.06; Idaho 
hard spring, No. 1 dark northern $1.23, 
No. 1 northern $1.11, No. 1 mixed north- 
ern $1.06; Idaho No. 2 soft white $1.01, 
No. 1 hard white $1.03; Idaho white feed 
oats, bulk, $1.3714 per 100 lbs; eastern 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.26, No. 2 mixed 
$1.24. The prices on wheat delivered in 
Ogden without transit billing were 90@ 
95c bu. 

Flour trade has been light, with the 
Southeast the only factor in the market. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





GOES TO ISMERT-HINCKE CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6.—(Special 
Telegram )—Joseph H. Shinnick, for sev- 
eral years sales manager for the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., has 
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resigned to accept a position in the sales 
department of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Shinnick 
will come to Kansas City July 1. He 
will be succeeded at Newton by J. G. 
Pfister, until the present time assistant 
sales manager. 
R. E. Srerrrne. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET 


More .Than 200 Attend Opening Session of 
Convention at Bedford Springs—Much 
Enthusiasm Expressed 


Beprorp Sprines, Pa., June 6.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—More than 200 bakers 
attended the opening session of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association con- 
vention here on Monday. L. J. Schu- 
maker, of Philadelphia, the president, 
sounded the keynote of the convention 
when he pleaded for a bigger and strong- 
er state association, support of trade 
papers, a strengthened industry, and 
constructive co-operation that will take 
baking day off the housewife’s calendar. 

The session was noted for its enthu- 
siasm and the evident desire of the bak- 
ers present to act for the best interest 
of the industry. 

A wire was sent to President Harding 
commending his effort toward world 
peace and also informing the chief execu- 
tive that on June 10 more than 150 
bakers from all sections of the country 
would sail for Europe to attend the 
International Bakers’ Exposition at 
Leipzig, Germany. 

A wire was also sent to Governor 
Sproule thanking him for formal recog- 
nition of the baking industry by the 
state, and the naming of a bakers’ ad- 
visory board. 

More than 50 fraternal delegates from 
other state associations and from Can- 
ada were present and presented greet- 
ings. 

Fred H. Frazer, vice president of the 
General Baking Co., New York, made a 
very interesting talk on co-operation. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Bakers’ Association, brought the greet- 
ings of the national body, and Robert L. 
Corby, of the Fleischmann Co., delivered 
an interesting talk on bread and yeast, 
emphasizing that the starting of lab- 
oratories by the Fleischmann Co. was not 
to be taken as an attempt to rival the 
laboratory work of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association. 





C. C. Latvs. 


Bakers on Hand-to-Mouth Basis 

Beprorp Sprines, Pa., June 6.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The fourteenth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, which 
opened here Monday noon with a record- 
breaking attendance, will continue until 
Wednesday night. An elaborate busi- 
ness and social programme is being car- 
ried out without a single hitch. Business 
sessions are being held in the morning, 
with the afternoons given over to ath- 
letic contests. Many bakers prominent 
in national affairs are in attendance, 
coming from the New England states, 
New York, Maryland and Canada. 

Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., had arrived in a pri- 
vate Pullman car from New York, with 
a party of men prominent in the indus- 
try. 

R. K. Stritzinger, Morristown, has 
been unanimously nominated for presi- 
dent. 

Buying of flour by standards or an- 
alysis will come up for discussion on 
Wednesday. Bakers, in commenting on 
the matter today, said it had saved them 
money when the analysis was known, as 
they were able to blend flours so as to 
reduce costs. 

A survey of the bakers in attendance 
shows that they are buying flour on a 
hand-to-mouth policy, with the larger 
ones booked through for 60@90 days. 
Some little flour business was transact- 
ed; in fact, according to flour men 
present, the inquiry was broader than 
for a considerable time. Most sales 
were for prompt or 30 days’ shipment, 
although some buyers covered their July 
requirements for old wheat flour. Flour 
men recommend that buyers cover their 
requirements of old wheat flour as soon 
as possible, as good wheat is getting very 
scarce. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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The uncertain flour situation continues, 
and notwithstanding the 10c advance in 
American wheat prices during the past 
week, and consequent advance in flour 
offers from across the Atlantic, the mar- 
ket here is practically unchanged. It 
seems to be realized tHat, as America 
has ceased to be a serious factor in the 
world’s wheat market until the new crop, 
any attempt to force up prices there 
cannot affect the other shipping coun- 
tries, except very temporarily, and then 
only sentimentally. 

The bulk of any flour trade done (if 
one can call the small turnover by im- 
porters “bulk”) has been in Australian 
flours, and this is owing to the scarcity 
and high prices asked by millers for 
flour made entirely from English wheat, 
and the comparatively low prices at 
which Australian flours are offering. 

This scarcity of home grown wheat 
will, as time goes on, be more and more 
pronounced, The inclement weather to 
date leads many observers to consider 
that the harvest in this country may quite 
likely be delayed, and no volume of 
wheat be marketed until September. 
This means a 14-month crop year in- 
stead of the usual 12, and speaks for 
itself. 

Competition by the home mills con- 
tinues keen, and the advance in offals 
helps them with flour prices, but demand 
has been slow, buyers being content to 
use up their stocks purchased at prices 
lower than those now ruling. For the 
time being one might almost say a dead- 
lock had arisen in imported flour. To 
quote a contemporary, “Unchanged 
prices may appear to indicate a steady 
market, but if it is so then it is the 
steadiness of despair.” 

This may be overstating the case, but 
the present absence of demand is very 
serious. Competition on the part of 
home millers and large stocks on the 
spot are no doubt the main source of 
the trouble, but the smaller arrivals of 
the last week or so should enable hold- 
ers to reduce stocks and take a real in- 
terest in new business.. This, however, 
will have to be at less than Canadian 
and American mills’ present ideas un- 
less a really big change takes place in 
the sentiments of the trade. No pur- 
chases made recently for shipment from 
American seaboard can show importers 
a profit, and have only been made to 
keep some of their regular brands com- 
ing forward. — 

The arrivals of flour from oversea dur- 
ing the past week are above our normal 
weekly requirements, based upon an av- 
erage of the last 12 months. The fol- 
lowing quantities are in sacks of 280 lbs 
each: from the United States and Can- 
ada (west coast), 12,840; Pacific, Coast, 
10,625; France, 10,773; Australia, 3,600; 
Argentina 250. The French shipments 
were mostly low grade. 

Offers from mills are up about 6d, 
without attracting business. Canadian 
export patents of medium quality are 
offered by importers at 44s, c.i.f., second- 
hand sellers having accepted equal to 
38s; better grade of so-called patents, 
45s@45s 6d, c.i.f. Minneapolis export 
patents are offering at 46s 6d, but could 


be purchased at Is less. No offers of 
Minneapolis second clears. Australian 
flour is on offer at 41s@4ls 6d, c.i.f., 
for May shipment, while the spot posi- 
tion has improved. Argentine low grades 
are offering at 28s@28s 114d, with little 
demand at the price. French low grade, 
30s, c.i.f. English country flour un- 
changed at 45s. Home millers are also 
unchanged at equal to 48s 3d, ex-mill, but 
would take less. 
WHEAT 

Prices have firmed up quite a lot, but 
are a long way behind the American and 
Canadian option markets. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba afloat, 61s; June/July, 60s 
3d, at which some business was done. 
No. 3 northern Manitoba nominally 57s, 
with little doing, the parity between 
these two being considered too small. 
Australian wheat strong at 58s 6d in any 
position. while 64-Ib Rosa Santa Fé is 
offering at 57s 9d. 


MILLFEED 

Demand good. English manufactured 

middlings are quoted at £9 15s ton, while 

bran is £9 10s, ex-mill. For Plate mid- 

dlings and bran £7 5s, c.i.f., is asked, 
and for fine middlings £9 10s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 
Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
good, and prices are very firm. Midlo- 
thian oatmeal is offered at 50s and Aber- 
deen at 45s, both per 280 lbs, ex-granary. 
American oatmeal has been sold at 41s, 
c.if., and rolled oats from the same 
source at 43s, c.i.f. It is considered that 
the shortage of Scotch oats will become 
more pronounced. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending May 17, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Norfolk and Boston per ss, Missis- 
sippi— 

Diadem ........ 250 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
Southern Belle.. 260 Front Line .... 1,500 
Quuker ........ 1,000 Silver Lining .. 250 
Royal Seal ..... 600 Stupendous .... 500 
Golden Ray .... 500 Elsinor ........ 250 
Sapphire ....... GOO AVOGR ceccvcces 500 

From New Orleans per ss. Evergreen City— 
eee OUR occccecscce 1,000 


Old Dominion. i 1,000 Western Scout.. 1,996 
Eveay 

From Philadelphia per ss. Slavic Prince— 
Guinea Gold ... 5 Quaker City ... 1,500 


BURN cccccveccs 600 Starlight ....... 650 
From Baltimore per ss. Mahopac— 

GOOERUG 2c cccsecesceccscvccrvccescoses 500 
From St. John per ss, Canadian Con- 

queror— 

BBtCe .cccccccs 2,000 Three Stars .... 2,000 

GO. B Bs cvccsoes 500 Maitland ...... 1,000 

BOGS ccs cccccnce 1,000 N/M ccccesccecs 450 


-.. 3,000 
PARIS BREAD WAR 


Great indignation has been aroused 
among the bakers of Paris and its neigh- 
borhood by the decision of the govern- 
ment to fix the maximum price of bread 
at one franc, or 4¥,c, per lb. They have 
sent an ultimatum to the government to 
the effect that if it does not authorize 
an advance in the price of bread by next 
Monday (May 23) they will refuse to 
operate the bakeries, but at the same 
time stated that they would be prepared, 
in such an emergency, to hand over their 
ovens, material and staffs to the admin- 
istration and let it make the bread for 
Paris as best it could. 

Their assistants are opposed to any 
increase in the price of bread, and have 
passed a resolution that in the event of 
the bakeries being requisitioned they 
would place themselves at the service of 
the public authorities. . It is understood 
that a commission has been appointed to 
look into the master bakers’ grievance. 


GERMAN FOOD QUEUES 


A report from Berlin states that the 
continued rise in food prices in Germany 


Golden Lion 






is causing great discontent in the large 
towns. There has been a particularly 
sharp advance in the price of milk and 
milk products during the past week, and 
the popular view is that the farmers are 
keeping back the butter from the market 
because they want a higher price for 
their milk. There is undoubtedly a short- 
age, as the growth of grass has been re- 
tarded by the late spring, with a conse- 
quent deficient milk yield, but the gov- 
ernment has summoned the leading ag- 
riculturists to a conference to look into 
the situation. 

Butter is now 68 marks per lb, against 
34 marks last autumn, and the milk sup- 
ply has fallen from about 200,000 gallons 
to 83,588 in Berlin. Food queues have 
again made their appearance and, as they 
are generally a preliminary to food dis- 
turbances in Germany, they are some- 
what of a menace. 


LONGER WORKING HOURS 


During the war the working hours in 
the City of London became very much 
shorter. The banks clesed their doors to 
the public at 3 o’clock instead of 4, and 
the Stock Exchange did likewise, and it 
became quite the rule for offices to close 
at 5 to 5:30. Now the city is gradually 
returning to pre-war conditions of work- 
ing, and from June 1 the banks will ex- 
tend their hours from 3 to 3:30 and the 
Stock Exchange will also revert to its 
old hours. A writer in the Times, re- 
ferring to the question, says that it is 
high time the war-born atmosphere of 
shorter hours and more pay disappeared, 
as every business man knows that these 
are incompatible ideals. 


NOTES 


James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, is spending a short 
time in London, and called at this office 
during the week. He is on his way home 
from an extended trip on the Continent. 


John S. Flautt, son of J. S. Flautt, of 
the Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., 
accompanied by a friend, has been spend- 
ing a few days in London. They left to- 
day for the Continent, where they in- 
tend to visit many places of interest in 
Holland, Belgium and France. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has’ been a fair trade passing 
in the wheat market, and prices have 
steadily advanced, with Canadian spring 
grades about 2s per qr higher and Aus- 
tralians and Argentine about Is, but 
millers, as a whole, have been reluctant 
to follow the sharp advance, with reports 
of improved crops and = | large ar- 
rivals. The Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures for May delivery closed at 414d 
advance on last week’s quotation at 11s 
9%,d per ctl. There has been a fair de- 
mand for imported flours, which have 
maintained the advanced prices. 

For Manitoba export patent 43s was 
bid for prompt shipment, but mills are 
firm at 43s 6d and there is a fair de- 
mand at this price, as also for Manito- 
bans on spot, which are quoted at about 
49s. American soft winter patents are 
in slow demand and are unchanged at 
44s, c.i.f., for May shipment, while same 
on spot are quoted at 47s 6d, without 
much inquiry. Kansas qatents are in 
fair demand at 48s, c.i.f., for May ship- 
ment. Chinese flour on spot is meetin 
with a very good inquiry, and is quote 
at 36s 6d, ex-store. Australian patents 
are quoted at 42s, c.i.f., for May ship- 
ments, while about 45s is asked for a 
parcel just arrived, and some due at the 
end of the month are meeting with a 
fair inquiry at 44s. 

Despite the advance in the wheat mar- 
ket, home millers report only a fair in- 





quiry, and the improved demand |ias 
not shown itself so manifest as with im- 
ported. Prices are unchanged at |ast 
week’s quotation, viz. patents 
straight run 48s, bakers 47s. 
Argentina is once more offering low 
grades to United Kingdom ports, and 
£10 per ton was bid for June shipment, 
but sellers are firm at £10 10s. Buyers 
would not follow the advance, and «ll 
offers have been withdrawn. The 
mand on spot remains poor at £11 2s (il. 
Buyers show no interest in American 
and Canadian second clears, which are 
unchanged at Sls, c.i.f., for June shi) 
ment, but this price is too high for this 
market, compared with plate low grades. 


> Is, 


cie- 


FEED 

The business in feedingstuffs remains 
very dull. There are still no offers of 
American linseed cake to report, ani 
the season is now too far advanced to 
hope for much inquiry. Bombay cake, 
May/June shipment, is quoted at ¢!2 
10s ton, c.i.f., and Plate at £13 10s, same 
shipment. There is a fair demand on 
spot for Canadian linseed cake at abwuit 
£14 10s, with meal at £15 10s, ex-store. 
Mill offals remain in slow demand, wit! 
bran unchanged at £8 5s, and _ thiris 
down 5s to £7 15s. 


SCOTLAND 


The main feature of the market «| 
the moment is the very high prices asked 
for Kansas flour for shipment. ‘Io 
Kansas is quoted at 52s, c.i.f., and clears 
at 47s. Nobody is inclined to look «| 
such quotations. If they are maintain 
it will lead the Scottish importers {o 
look to Canada to supply spring wheat 
flour. Arguing on this basis, there is « 
growing opinion that Manitoban patent 
may become more valuable in course of 
time, as it is the only class of flour tht 
bakers will demand in the present (is 
parity of prices. So far there are 1 
quotations to hand regarding the nw 
Kansas crop, and the market is mainly 
dependent on newspaper reports for i's 
information on the outlook. 

Imported Manitobans of top grade «rc 
quoted here at 44s, c.i.f., for both so! 
and shipment; the second grades «re 
about Is less per sack. Australian flour 
is quoted at 41s for May and June shi) 
ment, with spot prices 41s@4ls 6d. (« 
nadian winters are at 42s 6d, c.i.f., !ui 
there is little winter wheat flour on offc’. 
as the market is just between the two 
crops. Home millers’ prices, also on tlic 
c.i.f. basis, are: ordinary winters, abou 
43s; ordinary Manitobans, about 4! 
high grade Manitobans, 47s. 


BAKERS’ STRIKE UNSETTLED 


The bakers’ strike in Glasgow is nw! 
yet settled, but it is a very uneventtt! 
fight so far as the public is concerne«! 
Despite the fact that about half t! 
membership of the Glasgow Operative» 
Union are on strike (the other half !« 
ing employed in bakeries which signe! 
the month’s truce), there has been wv 
shortage of bread worthy of notice an‘ 
the public has hardly had reason to b« 
lieve that the bakeries are not normall) 
as active as ever. Both sides are dour 

The ministry of labor’s services as 4! 
intermediary have been declined, and it 
looks as though the struggle may col- 
tinue for some time. The big bakeries, 
with the exception of the United Co 
operative Baking Society, are resisting 
the demands of the operatives to retain 
the present working hours. But while 
their men are on strike, they are by n° 
means idle. With an improvised staff of 
foremen, vanmen, and others they have 
been turning out bread from the first 
day of the strike, and the experience so 
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gained has led to more efficiency and a 
consequently increasing daily output. 

One unexpected result has been that 
in the midst of the strike, when the city’s 
big bakeries were supposed to have been 
rendered idle, there has actually been 
something of a glut of bread on some 
days. On Saturdays, there may have 
been occasional local shortages, but last 
Wednesday there was actually more 
bread available than was necessary. 

This apparent anomaly is explained 
by the fact that bakery firms which 
signed the truce and have not been af- 
fected by the strike have been attempt- 
ing to increase their output in order to 
steal some of the trade normally en- 
joyed by the bakers whose men are out. 
On the other hand, some of the bakers 
whose men are on strike have been so im- 
proving their output with the improvised 
staffs that the joint contribution of both 
sets of bakeries has been more than am- 
ple for the needs of consumers on cer- 
tain days. 

Today there was another conference 
between the masters who are parties to 
the truce and the Operative Bakers’ 
Union of Scotland. The latter, as pre- 
viously pointed out, is keen on retaining 
the principle of a national agreement. 
It is apparent that the masters are not 
agreeable to this proposal, because, at 
the forenoon sitting, the threat was made 
that if a settlement satisfactory to the 
operatives was not reached the whole 
of Scotland might be faced with a na- 
tional strike on Monday. 


ANNUAL GOLF COMPETITION 
The grain and flour trades of Glasgow 
had an outing to Gleneagles golf course 
last week to play in their annual ay 
tition. They had a most enjoyable day 
on a Highland course that has impressed 
some of the American professionals who 
have played over it as one of the most 
fascinating they have seen. Gleneagles 
is an enterprise of the Caledonian Rail- 
way Co., and the grandiose idea behind 
it is to. run “sleeper” trains from London 
on Friday nights and back on Sunday 
nights in order to let the millionaire type 
of golfer from the capital spend a lux- 
urious week end in the Scottish High- 
lands at his favorite pastime. 


IRELAND 

Canadian millers early in the week re- 
duced their prices slightly in order to 
meet conditions on this side, and im- 
porters state that they have had a fair 
week, for although there has been no ex- 
tensive buying on a big scale there has 
been sufficient purchased for May ship- 
ment to give them encouragement. Some 
of the principal Manitoba mills again 
sold, at 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 45s, 
Dublin, a good export patent for May 
shipment from seaboard, and it was re- 
ported that even this price had been 
shaded 6d sack by millers who were not 
so well known and had not the advan- 
tage of a popular brand. . 

With regard to short patents, mills 
were not such free sellers, and the price 
was out of proportion to the good ex- 
port patents, as the best of them could 
not have been secured under 47s 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, for May shipment. Stocks 
of high class short patents on spot are 
not plentiful. 

Some business was done in good 
straight run Manitobans on the basis of 
43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin, 
both on spot and passage, but only for 
the fact that the better class flours are 
higher in proportion than the price of 
bread, and bakers require these to cheap- 
en their mixture, they would be very 
difficult to sell. 

Minneapolis flours, with the exception 
of one brand, are hopeless, and their 
position is a puzzle to most importers. 
Most Minneapolis mills would want to- 
day at least 50s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
51s, Dublin, for ordinary patent grade, 
and are apparently astonished that they 
cannot get within about Is of this figure. 

On the other hand, a popular brand 
has been sold this week on tlie basis of 
about 45s 6d, net, c.i.f. Belfast, and 
47s, Dublin, while another mill is shippin 
a special flour slightly below its best bran 
in quality. The latter is about equal to the 
good export patent Manitoba, but here 
is where the difficulty comes in for the 
importer. Export patent Manitoba of 
the best quality has been sold on the 
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basis of 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but the 
Minneapolis flour made to compete 
against it is quoted around 47s, net, c.i.f., 
or, in other words, just about 3s per 
sack out of line. At this price it would 
be possible to buy the very finest short 
patent Manitoba flour, which is easily 1s 
per sack better quality. 

Minneapolis mills should know that at- 
tempts to trade in the Irish market at 
the prices indicated are futile, and if they 
are not getting the business here it is 
through no fault of the importer, who 
never was more anxious than at present 
to do business with Minneapolis. 

The majority of mills making soft 
winters are out of line, though some lit- 
tle lots have arrived recently in Belfast 
and have had a ready sale on the basis 
of about 48s, full landed terms, but this 
is due to the enterprise of importers who 
risk bringing on the flour unsold: Ship- 
ment business is at a standstill, as mills 
are quoting anywhere from 48s to 50s, 
net, c.i.f., either port, which puts them 
out of line with local mills. Home made 
flour is in slightly better request at 
prices ranging 47@48s, full delivered 
terms. 

OATMEAL 

Although there is no actual advance in 
price, a better feeling exists, and but 
for the fact that American shippers are 
pressing for business, prices would ad- 
vance. Importers have not much old 
stock rolled oats left, and rather wel- 
come the easier conditions indicated in 
American cables, which have been on the 
basis of about 43@44s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 1s more Dublin, for the rolled 
and 2s per 280 lbs less for meal. The 
latter is out of line, but some business 
has been done in flake. 

Canadian prices are completely out of 
line at 45s, net, c.if., either port, for 
flake. There is still some Canadian oat- 
meal in store, bought early in the season, 
which importers are holding onto with 
the hope that between this and next crop 
they will be able to sell with less loss 
than if they closed out at present. 

Irish made flake in quantity on a c.i.f. 
basis is probably realizing 49s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for the poorest quality, and 
about 52s for the best. Stocks of me- 
dium oatmeal are too heavy in the hands 
of millers, who are free sellers of good 
home made at 38s per sack for the best. 


FEED 
Feedingstuffs have been in good de- 
mand at practically unchanged prices. 


Linseed cakes are about £16 per ton, 
full delivered terms, for imported, and 
the shipment figure is £14, net, c.i.f,, 
Belfast or Dublin. Decorticated cotton 
cakes are steady, American quotations 
being £12, net, c.i.f., either port, for 
May shipment, but there is nothing of- 
fering on spot. 


HOLLAND 


Had it not been for the very erratic 
movements of the American wheat mar- 
kets, there might have been more busi- 
ness to report, for the fine spell we ex- 
perienced in the early part of the week 
was succeeded by cold and unseasonable 
weather, accompanied by frosts at night. 
The fantastic movements of Chicago, 
however, made importers feel reluctant 
to operate, and such offers as were in 
the market did not receive earnest con- 
sideration. Besides, most of them were 
above the price parity of the home milled 
article, which, although somewhat higher 
in accordance with foreign wheat prices, 
was able to dominate the market. 

An offer of Canadian patent at 201% 
florins per 100 kilos, c.i.f., with a guar- 
anty of good quality, attracted several 
buyers, and although the quantity sold 
did not reach large proportions it showed 
that the American miller can feel sure 
of finding a market here if only his 
prices are in line with those of the home 
millers. 

The weather is showing signs of im- 
provement which will presumably influ- 
ence the general feeling, but stocks are 
light, and importers who are desirous to 
keep their trade going and want to keep 
in touch with their buyers are looking 
for an opportunity to get into the mar- 
ket. It therefore behooves United States 
millers to meet them in the matter of 
price, in order that trade, which has 
been flagging of late, may be resumed on 
a more normal basis. 
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Kipling’s latest book, “Letters of Trav- 
el,” published in 1920, consisted of re- 
printed newspaper articles of many 
years’ standing and contained no new 
material. Within recent years a few 
short stories have made their appearance 
in certain magazines, but even these short 
stories have been discontinued since 1918. 
His latest verse was published two years 
ago in Hearst’s Magazine. It would 
seem that Kipling has ceased to write. 

The wherefore and the why may be 
due to a number of things, but it is 
doubtful if Kipling is either “written 
out” or commanding less than his famous 
five cents a word; or was it ten? At 
either market value Kipling is still an 
isolated figure—remote, inapproachable. 
The wave of popularity having placed 
him high in the land of prosperity has 
merely receded and left him there. 
Should Kipling have chosen to put his 
name to an almanac or a seed catalogue 
subsequent to the appearance of “Kim” 
the strength of his authorship would 
have guaranteed the pamphlet’s sale. 
And here we have the negation to the 
belief that an author in order to hold his 
popularity must write until the pen 
drops from his hand. 

But Kipling has not abused the con- 
fidence of his readers with the value of 
his name. If we are unable to grasp the 
significance of “They,” because of our 
lack of perception, the loss is ours. More- 
over Kipling has played the part of a 
ruthless editorial elder brother to his 
own early work and if the “Letters of 
Travel” have survived it is because their 
author deemed them worthy. The pi- 
rated “Abaft the Funnel,” short stories 
of the Indian period which Kipling re- 
pudiated, was rigidly suppressed in this 
country by its author after he had al- 
lowed his authorized publishers to clear 
it from the market by competition. In 
England the volume has never appeared. 
Another pirated book, “Out of India,” 
was indirectly responsible for the publi- 
cation of “From Sea to Sea”; it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if this latter work 
would have been placed upon the market 
for any other reason than to protect 
Kipling’s rights. Not to abuse foreign 
interest “The Fleet in Action,” (not “The 
Fringes of the Fleet”), and “The New 
Army in Training” were restricted to 
Great Britain, although the former crept 
into a Tauchnitz edition on the Continent. 

That the statement regarding Kipling’s 
refusal to reprint much of his work in 
book form may be substantiated, a list 
of uncollected Kipling material not ap- 
pearing in American trade editions is 
given herewith. In this list, which I con- 
tributed to the New York Evening Post 
of July. 16, 1921, and which has been 
slightly revised since its publication, I 
have indicated the most accessible form 
in which the material appeared, although 
much of it unobtainable. English and 
American magazine files are to be found 
in metropolitan libraries, the Bombay, 
Seven Seas and Outward Bound editions 
are sold by subscription and contain ma- 
terial excluded from the trade editions, 
and the Doubleday, Page pamphlets are 
included in the Widener collection at 
Harvard. The uncollected Kipling is as 
follows: 

“The Parable of Boy Jones.”—The 
Rifleman, July 15, 1910. 

“On Dry Cow Fishing as a Fine Art.” 
—The Fishing Gazette, Dec. 13, 1890. 

“With Number Three.”—Daily Mail, 
April 1900 (four numbers). 

“Surgical and Medical.”—Daily Mail, 
May 1900 (two numbers). 

“The Bold ’Prentice."—“The Kipling 
Reader,” American edition. 

“The Burning of the Sara Sands.”— 
“The Kipling Reader,” American edition. 

“An Unqualified Pilot.”—“The Kipling 
Reader,” American edition. (“The Kip- 
ling Reader” items in the foregoing were 
taken from The Youth’s Companion.) 

“My Personal Experiences With a 
Tiger.”—The Ladies’ Home Journal. Al- 
so in “The Kipling Reader” under a dif- 
ferent title. 


“A Burgher of the Free State.”— 
Everybody’s. 

“Stalky.”—McClure’s. Not included in 
“Stalky & Co.” 

“The Potted Princess.”—St. Nicholas, 
Jan. 1893. 

“Collar Wallah and the Poison Stick.” . 
St. Nicholas, Feb. 1893. 

“America’s Defenceless Coasts.”— 
“American Notes.” Not reprinted in 
“From Sea to Sea.” 

“Fables for the Staff.”—Julian Ralph’s 
“War’s Brighter Side.” 

“Folly Bridge.”—Daily Express, June 
15 and 16, 1900. 

“The Benefactors.” (There are two 
“Benefactors.” This is the story; the 
other is verse. See inclusive edition. )— 
American Magazine, July 1912. 

“The Fleet in Action.”—Macmillan, 
London. 

“For One Night Only.”—Longman’s 
Magazine, April 1890. 

“The Lamentable Comedy of Willow 
Wood.”—Fortnightly Review. 

“The Last Relief.”—In a few Ameri- 
can cheap editions of Kipling now out 
of print. 

“The Legs of Sister Ursula.”—The 
Idler, June 1893; McClure’s, March 1894. 

“Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out.”—Outward 
Bound edition of “Under the Deodars.” 

“The Son of His Father.”—Outward 
Bound edition of “A Day’s Work.” Also 
in “For Britain’s Soldiers.” 

“The Outsider.”—McClure’s, July 1900. 

“The Way He Took.”—The Cosmopoli- 
tan, Nov. and Dec. 1900. 

“In the Interest of the Brethren.”— 
Metropolitan, Dec. 1918. 

“A Flight of Fact.”—Metropolitan, 
June 1918. 

“Speech Before the Royal Geographic 
Society.”—Doubleday, Page pamphlet. 

“The Muse Among the Motors.”—Sev- 
en Seas and Bombay editions. (Verse). 

“Marred Drives of Windsor.”—Seven 
Seas and Bombay editions. 

“The War in the Mountains.”—Double- 
day, Page pamphlet. 

“Doctors.”—Macmillan, London. 

“The Harbor Watch.”—Play. 

“The New Army in Training.”—Mac- 
millan, London. 

“South Africa.”—(Verse.) Doubleday, 
Page pamphlet. 

“Schoolboy Lyrics.’"—Outward Bound 
edition. 

“Echoes.”—(Verse.)—Outward Bound 
edition. 

The value of the list, if it has any 
value whatever, is entirely bibliographic, 
but Kipling’s motives for suppressing his 
own work being intangible and no doubt 
personal have a greater appeal. Yet col- 
lector’s interests are often significant of 
a public demand. A few years ago cer- 
tain pamphlets by Kipling which I have 
listed were published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. solely for the purpose of 
securing copyright in America. Issued 
by chapters and in limited numbers they 
brought something like fifty cents apiece. 
A week following their publication these 
pamphlets were auctioned off at ten 
dollars apiece and today bring an even 
higher price. 

The inflated value was created by deal- 
ers and collectors, yet it indicated a con- 
tinual, smouldering public interest in all 
that Kipling had done. Dealers seldom 
venture where there is no general inter- 
est to back the specific interests of col- 
lectors, 

It is difficult, perhaps, for Americans 
to understand the psychology of Kip- 
ling’s reticence, and it is noticeable that 
English writers have not emulated him 
in this respect, whatever the state of 
British understanding may be. The in- 
stantaneous result of tossing a few odd 
scrap books to a publisher or of writing 
half a dozen short stories would net Mr. 
Kipling thousands of pounds,—and Mr. 
Kipling refrains. It is possible that he 
has been giving his entire attention to a 
history of his son’s regiment, (his son 
was killed during the war),—and equally 
possible that he will never write again. 

Randolph Edgar. 
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According to a commercial chart, or 
map, in a recent issue of an extremely 
well-known periodical of national scope, 
St. Louis and the territory in Illinois ad- 
jacent thereto are now enjoying the dis- 
tinction of being among the few places 
where business is classed as “good.” Evi- 
dently the opinion of flour millers was 
given scant consideration in preparing 
this diagram. 

Undoubtedly, general business condi- 
tions in this territory are eras. de- 
spite the fact that the section of Illinois 
pall referred to comprises a large coal 
producing area, now in the heart of the 
nationwide coal strike. Commercial op- 
erations are going ahead on a larger 
scale, financial lines do not seem to be 
so tightly drawn, and a period of cau- 
tious optimism seems to be under way. 

Demand for flour, however, is in no 
way keeping pace with this general im- 
provement. While two or three mills in 
St. Louis and the surrounding territory 
report a very satisfactory rate of opera- 
tion for the last few weeks, the majority 
show no improvement from the extended 
dull period, and if anything the natural 
lull in milling activity at this season of 
the year is causing the situation to go 
from bad to worse. 

What domestic business is being done 
is on anything but a satisfactory basis. 
The majority of orders now being re- 
ceived are wired, with instructions at- 
tached to ship the same day the order 
is received, and in some cases the re- 
quest is made that the order be not 
booked unless such shipment can be 
made. Furthermore, the habit of con- 
signing, guaranteeing against price de- 
cline and at the same time offering the 
prospective buyer the advantage of any 
market advance is going merrily on. 

One bright spot, however, is a notice- 
able improvement in the export demand, 
particularly from South America, and 
as a result clears are no longer the drag 
on the market which they were a short 
time ago. Rates from this market to 
many South American countries are fa- 
vorable, and it seems quite probable that 
a fight for this business will soon be 
wa between millers of the Mississippi 
valley soft wheat territory and those of 
the Pacific Coast, who have for some 
time enjoyed the bulk of this business. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.80@8.10 per 140 
Ibs, Tete, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.50@7.80, first clear $5.50@6.25; hard 
winter short patent $6.90@7.15, straight 
$6.35@6.65, first clear $5@5.30; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.70@6.90, straight $6 
@6.25, first clear $4.60@5. “ 


MILLFEED 


Little or no sustained life was ap- 
parent in the local market this week. 
Offerings were fairly extensive from a 
few mills, but there was no regularity in 
the available supplies, and demand was 
equally uncertain. Hard winter bran is 
quot at $19@19.50 ton, soft wheat 
bran at $19.50@20, and gray shorts at 
$25.75 @26.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
e Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Phis WOM oo. .ccsscccceers 30,600 61 
EMOt WOOK 2.2... cccccsesens 30,600 61 
2. BASSAI 21,100 42 
Two years ago .......-+... 23,800 47 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
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ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOD WOO: occccviveccccces 29,700 39 
ES WEE oc dcececccceseose 32,400 42 
Wee BP wicescccoccvccceve 23,700 31 
Two years ago ..... ececese 43,000 56 


EFFECT OF RATE REDUCTION 


According to advices received in St. 
Louis this week in answer to an inquiry 
regarding the probable effect in the Mis- 
sissippi valley of the recently announced 
general freight rate reduction, the do- 
mestic grain rate from St. Louis to New 
Orleans will be cut from 31.5c to ap- 
proximately 28c. This means a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent from the current 
figures, and an increase of 20 per cent 
over the rates in effect on Aug. 25, 1920. 

This advice, which was received from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
stated that the before mentioned reduc- 
tion was supposed to become effective 
July 1, but as such changes require 30 
days’ notice on the part of the railroads, 
permission will have to be obtained from 
the Commission for a special notice of 
shorter duration if the changes are to 
become effective on the date designated. 


NOTES 


Charles Sanford, superintendent of the 
New Orleans public elevator, was in St. 
Louis on business this week. 


Admiral W. S. Benson, of the United 
States Shipping Board, spent several 
hours in St. Louis on business this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as fol- 
lows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

William E. Henry, grain buyer for the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
left tonight for Chicago, where he will 
spend a two weeks’ vacation. 

Application has been made for trans- 
fer of the membership of Edward F. 
Schoenig, of the Columbia (Ill.) Star 
Milling Co., in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
to George Schoenig, of the same concern. 


Rye produtts, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.10@6.30, standard 
patent $5.90@6.10, medium $5.80@5.90, 
straight $5.40@5.50, pure dark $4.20@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.75@4.85. 

Wilbur B. Christian, formerly manager 
of the St. Louis office of E. F. Leland 
& Co., is now operating under his own 
name at 121 Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing, handling his business through the 
office of Ichertz & Watson. 

C. E. Clifton, of C. E. Clifton & Co. 
Washington, J. Ross Meyers, Baltimore, 
and W. E. Kriel, of H. H. Stricker & 
Co., Baltimore, are in St. Louis today 
on their way home from the mass meet- 
ing of millers at’ Kansas City. 

R. C. Jordan, superintendent of the 
Illinois Central elevator at New Orleans, 
and George S. Colby, chief grain inspec- 
tor at that port, spent several days in 
St. Louis recently on their way home 
from attending several meetings of 
southwestern grain dealers’ associations. 


According to the monthly statement of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 14,330 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing May. Stocks of flour on hand June 
1 totaled 54,000 bbls, compared with 58,- 
300 a month ago and 42,400 on June 1, 
1921. 

Word has been received in St. Louis 
that Edward M. Flesh, formerly of this 
city and at present fiscal agent of the 
American Relief Administration, will 
sail from New York, July 4, to make a 
tour of Russia, inspecting the work of 
the Relief Administration and the crop 


prospects. 







Joseph Shollenberger, who is in char, 
of the experimental flour mill at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the Department of 
Agriculture, was in St. Louis recently 
on his way to the Southwest for the 
purpose of investigating heat damaged 
wheat and the consequent effect upon 
its milling qualities. 

A large representation from the St. 
Louis Wholesale Grocers’ Association is 
expected to attend the annual convention 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at Chicago, June 7- 
9. Walter J. Tancill, secretary of the 
St. Louis association, is now in Chicago 
attending a preliminary meeting. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during March and February, 1922, by 
countries of destination: 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
March February 





'o— 
United Kingdom ......... 570,248 377,013 
United States ............ 71,063 60,936 
Newfoundland ........... - 21,436 15,191 
WOTRRSSS « ccccscccccccccee 11,615 4,422 
TOMBICS 2.000 ccccee 16,741 5,528 
Trinidad and Tobago 45,046 24,181 
Other Br. West Indie 17,526 7,886 
Bermuda ........... 1,936 2,740 


British Guiana ..... 








British West Africa 10 seco 
CIMA cocscccrcecces 12,176 1,070 
PQMAMA 20.0 cccscccccccccs 1,049 2,000 
British East Africa .......  —aeeee 
BWOGOM ccccvcccccccccscce 4,989 6,404 
| ee ee 8,807 4,195 
DOMMAPE 2... cccscccccecces 21,805 22,478 
British South Africa ..... 5,767 3,900 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 274 277 
Canary Islands ........... SOF cee 
| a ere 13,272 1,710 
DEE 4 0 .c%.e 40% cjongery 14,243 8,800 
San Domingo ............ 1,139 374 
GD cwciscerccsvcccosscce 19,767 13,510 
WOMIOME ncccviccecvccceces 27,362 14,180 
British Honduras ......... 460 10 
A SAIS 11,668 seen 
GOUMRRRY oo scsccevtecscvcs 7,555 7,252 
MENTE. 5 00:0.0s.00 606 6.0 eevee 7,499 3,428 
French West Indies ...... 310 2,200 
EN | aa5 6:6 o:0-0'0 3 6 05.5 6.64°¢ cs arr 
Dutch West Indies ....... 478 225 
Greenland ..........+se008 —. ae 
CEL, do newesdebedetesnes 1,213 2,286 
ME wetereeeeavdetedess 1,428 10,860 
VOROBUMR oo cccccccccccces 15,790 7,141 
BED Sccvcccccvecccvsves 15 15 
SL a ktbees0e 600066 See _ceres 
WEEE Ses oscpecreccssesces 16,183 15,602 
0 EST Tree SS Serre 
BE ce épeaedeveetccecces 1,736 1,527 
Dutch Guiana ..........+. 891 25 
BEEN sec crcvcceccccess 1,296 8 = weece 
Portuguese Africa ........ ee > wives 
GS 605060460 6cc svete 7,718 20,474 
EMEVER cccccdancccnsvesese GGk. - Ssewe 
DE ésebtcrdesscbeese cose 337 
CD BAPE cccenavecesonce§ § seace 435 
BEE avocceccosiecssess ‘“Soos'e 924 
BORED cnc ckesreccncesvecs seeee 250 
MEL. «dua esebeeSesectee 986,450 665,111 
WHEAT, BUS 
To— March February 
United Kingdom ........ 4,454,258 4,251,853 
United States ........... 42,291 25,157 
SD S80 C.ccccdeesecveoss €0,06F = ncovee 
DE Hthbbabed cveien ease © 24,929 474,922 
SEE. cide seu encanusee 178,733 100,382 
Newfoundland ........... Sees 
Netherlands ....... 65,008 145,959 
France ...... 16,000 oeeses 
Turkey .. oa 1,296 800 
WE bk Grek ok.d 405 5.065 ¥0 0 1,209,599 603,222 
DORON cosecccncccnscese 6,042,073 5,602,295 
OATS, BUS 
To— March February 
United Kingdom ........ 719,234 1,123,749 
United States ........... 213,528 223,098 
Newfoundland ........... 44,173 33,486 
DET .cctstoteerebe es 31,601 11,330 
PEPE PER reee eee 7,196 795 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 43,280 64,779 
Other Br. West Indies.... 71 363 
British Guiana .......... 20,693 11,119 
EE b wes tceuascucus 19,966 13,324 
DEE etievecscebancens peeves 31,233 327,110 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. SBE sesevs 
GEE beens tawaascnebass Cee “sececee 
UE Whasci encd cow ades 103,203 = ...... 
Netherlands ............. 99,521 160,145 
CE tes ceetsestsebarcee  senede 8,000 
REE -cewBhcecnccéeces 18,822 34,235 
British Honduras ....... a eee 
WE: MPA RAGE GEESE SSS .ceedee 50 
WE Sea 24 Obes beeevbcew « 40 ceaw 780 
MOD civcdctncedésce dee 1,354,128 2,002,363 
BARLEY, BUS 
o— March February 
United Kingdom ......... 714,102 645,278 
United States ............. 1,318 1,375 
BET SAMS POC CoRSCeceseeeee vd006 1,375 
 dtvighernteaseeeasas “cwnte 100 
OGD ects cedeccte ste 715,420 648,128 
RYE, BUS 
Oo March February 
United Kingdom ......... 55,08 see 
United States ............ 2,888 3,943 
BOOUOTORMED, «ccc ccccccccce i are 
POE Scimceccveccecveces | seces 50 
WOON secccccccsSoncces 60,520 3,993 


FLAXSEED, BUS 
March February 


To— 
United Kingdom ......... 3,712 1,235 








United States ............. 19,413 55,293 
pl Eee ere et ere De... eitede 
Totals Tete tenet eee eeee + 238,145 56,528 


June 7, 1922 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBs 





To— March February 
United Kingdom ...... 19,776 36,877 
United States 2,773 7 
Bermuda ...... ‘ 4 bees 
British Guiana ........... 118 147 
British South Africa ..... 1,517 1,084 
ee 88 18 
DEED babVibsowccdcsiccs  coece 10 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... ..... 1 
Other British West Indies. 47 25 
PPE adc woccccccecccce 660 neeee 
Newfoundland ............ 795 459 
DOE ces downs sever cores 660 pines 

WED Dedeeseceveercades 26,438 38,628 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— March February 
United Kingdom ......... 2,240 beeas 
United States ............ 3,794 1,876 
PEO: ow ans ccescvcccsys 4,452 3,972 
BPtte Gulame ...cccccces 14 40) 
TED. 6c cs cvecccccccese 250 1,106 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 2,152 677 
Other British West Indies. 40 10 
Newfoundland ............ 1,670 722 
GED is b's dans 545 00s:004660:6 5,009 
St, Pierre and Miquelon... ..... 10 

Totals ........ Concewesios 19,621 8,413 


SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 


To— March Februa: 
United States ............. 6,451 3,686 
Argentine Price Range 

Range of cereal prices in Argentina fron 
1899 to 1921, as reported by the Bolettin 
Mensual de Estadistica Agricola, in Unit: 
States cents per bushel, conversions bein 
made at the par value of the paper pes) 
(42.46c): 





Wheat Corn FPlaxsee:| 
a 61@ 65 25@ 35 83@10 
PIT eer 58@ 77 29@ 53 115@15 
L082. cccvcce 72@ 76 38@ 62 108@1' 
Bees ccccese 75@ 78 @ 106@15 
|. eee 69@ 80 36@ 50 84@109 
BP 69@ 86 36@ 50 73@ 9% 
Se 76@ 87 44@ 59 80@11! 
1906........ 76@ 80 44@ 54 113@125 
BOOV ccccccce 72@117 45@ 72 107@15 
| ou tht erie 87@107 54@ 68 106@1 
ree 96@123 62@ 67 112@1%1 
BORD. coccces 89@109 49@ 70 164@21 
p. ) > 88@107 52@105 176 @213 
LOLZ. coe. ° 89@101 56@115 115@157 
Serre 88@110 53@ 65 111@13 
BORE. cocicvs 92@124 44@ 64 93@14% 
Bn. 6«n'004 104@150 48@ 64 97@14 
BPRS oe cccvece 81@176 40@121 110@27 
BEETS scecees 136 @232 70@149 158@275 
BeERb cccrede 141@154 48@ 80 170@2s 
SEDs 000-0000 119 @223 46@118 189 @460 
SS 160@321 66@129 173 @352 
BOSS s 6 cc cnce 135 @223 79@125 111@2%6! 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will ! 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cenis 
per line (seven words to the line); minimu: 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charg: 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Speci: 
Notice classification will be accepted f 
publication herein, . 

Advertisements under this heading a: 
transient and the advertiser's responsibilit 
is not necessarily vouched for by The Nort) 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depar' 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appei': 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES 
men for Minnesota and Iowa by a north 
western mill making a high grade flour 
we have a good proposition for producers 
Address 597, care Northwestern Mille: 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen for Illinois, also for 
Michigan and for New York 
state, wanted by progressive 
mill advantageously located ; 
milling superior quality spring 
wheat, also Kansas wheat flours; 
must have acquaintance with 
baking trade and satisfactory 
sales record; state salary desired 
and give full particulars regard- 
ing experience and general qual- 
ifications in application. Ad- 
dress 601, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN FOR POSITION IN 
which we can use a high grade, hustling 
— around 30 years of age; must show 
us he is thoroughly conversant with the 
flour business; first of all must be a sales- 
man and trader; possibilities depend on 
him; territory is the best in the country, 
opening is the flour department of a long 
established, thoroughly reliable brokerage 
concern; write fully and frankly; all re- 
Plies strictly confidential. Address 611, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED, A HIGH CLASS SALESMAN TO 
sell quality Minnesota flour to larger job- 
bers and bakers in northern Indiana, Ohio 
and southern Michigan; will pay salary 
commensurate with ability to produce vol- 
ume of business. Address 578, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Our 800-bbl] mill at Rush City, 
Minn., is about ready to begin 
operations, and we are looking 
for high grade salesmen in dif- 
ferent markets to represent us on 
either a commission or salary 
basis. 


Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., 
712 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars. in writing. Address 
590, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 


mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 658, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller 
in a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 600, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER, THOR- 


oughly conversant with all phases of mill- 
ing both in Canada and United States, de- 
sires change. Address Box 101, care North- 
western Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A FIRST CLASS 


mill; experienced with all kinds of wheat; 
am married, 36 years old and desire steady 
position; would prefer mill of 250 bbls or 
larger. Address 608, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN IN 


foreign countries, both continents; thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of ship- 
ping, insuring, financing and customs and 
methods abroad; speaks Spanish, English 
and has knowledge French and Portu- 
guese; has travelled throughout - principal 
Latin-American countries; now in _ full 
charge export department flour mill, but 
open for proposition from large mill, as 
requiring such wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in export trade may offer him a 
wider opportunity. Address 562, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY IN LARGE 
territory for starting midget mill. Ad- 
dress “Development Club,” Brockway, 
Mont, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





BY COMPETENT MILLER, EXPERT IN 


Midget plants; quality flour yield and 
proper care of plant unexcelled; reference 
furnished on request; competent in any 
system, trial will prove. H, M., 611 Bond 
Street, Green Bay, Wis. 





AS CHIEF ENGINEER WITH GOOD MILL; 


20 years’ experience with steam and elec- 
tric power; have indicator and tools; refer- 
ences on request; age 45; good habits; 
steady man. Address 868, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Unexpected opening in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire territory; large 
southwestern milling corporation 
with good established trade; 
only car-lot salesmen with good 
sales record, past and present, 
considered. This exceptional 
opportunity for real flour sales- 
man. Give references and full 
particulars in first letter, which 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Address 607, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WANTED FOR 
laboratory ~work in 1,500-bbl wheat, rye 
and corn mill, located in desirable city of 
the central states; mill grinds both spring 
and winter wheat flour; in replying give 
full particulars regarding experience and 
compensation wanted. Address “Chemist,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


A northwestern mill needs one 
or two aggressive salesmen for 
territories in the state of Indi- 
ana; willing to pay good salary 
to men who will work and get 
results; give full particulars as 
to age, education, previous em- 
ployment and salary expected, in 
first letter. Address 602, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


— »~ 

MAN OF ABILITY WANTED TO SELL 
flour in southern Michigan; prefer sales- 
man who is already acquainted with trade 
in that territory; will be required to work 
almost exclusively on southwestern prod- 
ucts; opportunity will be made very at- 
tractive for real ‘“‘go-getter.” Give full 
Particulars in reply. Address “Man of 
Ability,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 8S. 
La Salle St, Chicago. 








A HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 


executive ability and a personal following 
in Virginia, Maryland, Baltimore and 
Washington especially, is open for connec- 
tion with a first class mill. Address 599, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, 


85 YEARS OF AGB, WITH 
proven ability to produce large volume flour 
business, wants connection July 1 with ac- 
tive mill for territory east of Mississippi 
River or branch office; wide acquaintance 
and clean record. Address 595, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH 


bakery and family trade in central and 
northern Iowa desires connection with ag- 
gressive mill; have the experience and can 
give results; age 31 and married; either 
spring or winter wheat mill. Address 579, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoiis. 





SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED, AGGRES- 
sive Michigan flour salesman desires good 
southwestern mill account for Michigan 
and Indiana; can furnish highest refer- 
ences as to character, ability and record. 
Address “Michigan,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or southern sales manager with 
flour mill, by man with 15 years’ experi- 
ence in flour brokerage business through- 
out the South; knows all the southern 
trade; salary or commission. Address 598, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





A MAN 38 YEARS OLD, OCCUPYING AN 
executive position with a large Minnesota 
milling company, desires to make a change 
for personal reasons; has knowledge of all 
branches of milling business; would like to 
make similar connection with another com- 
pany. Address 605, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—400-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 


elevator in connection, fully equipped, lo- 
cated at Fairmount, N. D., in good wheat 
country, on four lines of railroads; will 
sell for less than half value. Address 
Bank of Osceola, Osceola, Wis. 





FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in Pennsylva- 
nia city of 100,000 population; 
long established business and 
brands; both spring and winter 
flours; mill running continuous- 
ly; low power cost; very favor- 
able lease; purchaser does not 
have to purchase real estate; 
railroad switch at door, connect- 
ing with all principal railroad 
lines. Send all inquiries to Box 
616, care Northwestern Miller, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 


elevator, 6,000 bus capacity, in western 
Kansas in dark wheat territory; also corn 
and feed business; also 50-bbl flour mill 
in central Illinois; 35-bbl water power mill 
in Pennsylvania, and others; list your mills 
and grain elevators with us. Paul Plotz 
& Co., First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR SALE—A 


100-bbl flour mill, 30,000-bu grain elevator, 
large warehouse, situated in prosperous 
farming community and manufacturing 
city of 13,000 in Ohio; good shipping point; 
much grain bought at door direct from 
farmer; this property is being operated 
and is an opportunity, for it must be sold 
to settle estate. Address 589, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—JUNE 20, 1922, AT 2 O’CLOCK 
Pp.m., at the north front door of the Logan 
County Courthouse, Guthrie, Okla: the 
Gresham Flour Mills, formerly the Guthrie 
Mill & Elevator Co., being a 1,250-bb1 mill, 
iron clad; 350-bbl corn mill; 200,000 stor- 
age capacity, concrete tank, head house 
iron clad. For additional information 
write or wire Charles S. Olson, liquidation 
agent, or Fred W. Green, attorney, Guth- 
rie, Okla. 





IF YOU HAVE A PLACE FOR AN ENER- 
getic, experienced mill office man and man- 
ager that can assume responsibility, exer- 
cise initiative and produce results kindly 
reply to this advertisement; proof of abil- 
ity and integrity established by A-1 rec- 
ommendation from previous connection. 
Address 587, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; will con- 
sider mill of 600 bbis or larger; only up- 
to-date concern demanding high class re- 
sults need answer; can come for interview 
to Kansas while attending Association of 
Operative Millers’ convention; experience 
and energy. Address 531, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





GENERAL”“MANAGER WANTED BY 200- 
bbi flour mill in Pennsylvania; we have 
more than enough established business to 
keep the mill running full 24 hours a day; 
the man we select must be thoroughly 
competent to manage a mill of this size 
and also have sufficient financial ability to 
ecable him to assist in financing or be in 
position to get others financially inter- 
e-ted; to such a man a free hand will be 
eiven; in fact, the owners are willing to 
cntertain almost any reasonable proposition 
from a responsible party, as they are en- 
e«ged in other lines of business and are 
not in position to divide their time and 

tention, Address 606, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXPPRIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position as representative in New 
England for high grade mill; salary and 
expense basis. Address T. P. Callahan, 
117 Cedar Street, East Dedham, Mass. 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 581, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


POSITION WANTED IN KANSAS OR 
Oklahoma, as head miller and superin- 
tendent of mill of 500 bbis or larger; am 
42 years of age and have life-long experi- 
ence in the milling business, with both 
hard and soft wheat; to any one that this 
advertisement may interest I will furnish 
good references as to ability and habits. 
Address 859, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND COM- 
petent mill and sales manager, with suc- 
cessful record and large acquaintance with 
flour buyers in all parts of the United 
States, now employed, desires to make 
connection with high class southwestern 
milling concern beginning the first of June 
or July; satisfactory references and rea- 
sons for contemplated change. Address 
852, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 32 YEARS OLD, 
married, seeks position as foreign sales 
manager or assistant to sales manager 
of a large mill; has extensive experience 
in opening new flour markets in Mexico, 
West Indies and Central America and is 
familiar with credits in those places; 
speaks five different languages and is at 
present employed with a large corporation 
in an executive capacity. Address 574, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS WANTED 








MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IS 
seeking a partnership in a flour mill; can 
make immediate cash investment and as- 
sume management; mill must stand strict 
investigation and possess facilities for en- 
largement in the future. Address 596, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MOTOR FOR SALE—ONE 200 H-P ALLIS- 
Chalmers, 2,200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 505 
r.p.m., ship ring type, complete with West- 
inghouse drum type controller. Call or 
write Minneapolis Manufacturing Co., 3200 
East Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Phone Dinsmore 2463, 


GRINDER FOR SALE—ONE BRAND NEW 
Miller’s F Grinder complete; never been 
used; hopper throat opening 6%x30 in; 
capacity 5,000 lbs per hour; for complete 
information write Minneapolis Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3200 East Hennepin Av, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Phone Dinsmore 2463. 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products, Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








1081 





“It is the first real advance made 
in the grain cleaning industry in 
the past 35 years,” says a well- 
known miller. 


It cleans wheat cleaner than it has 
ever before been possible—even 
eliminates wild peas, cockle and seed 
heretofore considered inseparable. 
It reduces milling costs—increases 
profits. 
Try it at our risk. 
Write for information. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
623 Sth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


‘VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











R. Trade Stimulators . 


—actual s of good things to eat always 
appeal Food eacicoken: n ee esvertsing 
le can supply you with these illustrations 


Buckbee-M ears Co., Business wm 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports Jyt®4:. ey 
Wheat Export—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 

















WHY MAKE YOUR OWN? 
The amount of flour sold in wood has be- 
come so small that it is hardly worth while 
for mills to maintain cooper shops. The 
money and space can be used to better 

van 


Why Not Buy Barrels Ready Made 


We operate 51 shops making barrels, so 
“tT PRO! SERVICE and 


located as to give MPT S 

DELIVERIES to all mills in central and 

eastern 8! 

rey ee seen our SPECIAL SIFTLESS 
ARREL made with tongued and ape | 

staves and steel hoops? It IS siftless and 

water proof. Send for sample. 





The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Nasby Bldg., 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York .Chicago, SanFrancisco 
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PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES | 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department. 


T-WAK IS Sees NAME of the ledger on which 


this young woman is working. The MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
it i tps: 31 ledger # Bookkeeping ELECTRIC CO. $15 South Fifth Street 


Dep: owe , where 28 a an satic he »%kkeeping 

mac loans are used, and r ye dl a thousan - MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
separate items po rste d da ily ‘ie ea aaa ope 

Abs ol ite acy is the keynote of this . i ~ 4 

nt, od wre slli " nt o be ration of up to date 

prc em sults ‘ale oes cecurate work. 


SSS ss 
hig No rthwestern’s om okkeeping ber epartment SSN: Me F ib 
s ty pe oye . the - y og of = ntire ong \ sao Pe | a ae IN THE TWIN CITIES 
net ae aseatinanl bank- Ws i : ey snieegonam 
met 4- cea 66 Nw that is Prompt and Accurate 











You will appreciate the service which 
we give to this class of business. 


The Northwestern National Bank ay fens mm First National Bank 


Minneapolis, Minnesota | BERLE AA H 
aul 


Capital and Surplus $10,600,000 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















YOU CAN Sunouneement AUVUAUHUUUHVCUU AHORA AUAAGUTAANUAUTAUOAAAUHAAeondcncatonseonngAtabcteUtAanUA TN 


BE SURE TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


a — sty ¢ fi rey if E SPECIALIZE Tn Caldwell lin complete. Bearings—heavy, pr ape oy des —_ ed, 
it i ssted i ng im al, in obtaining ar- -” a, ell = she x Pa ~ ~~ ae bey weight and a tely turned. 


rarer nt, Ca ooh sie nd ee . F In Yo e entire line meas up t the high Caldwell s tae rd. 
ys tistic portraiture in the fa fh ont wpe sunbeams 


Farn ia nd Bon a be “es home and we commend 
hat “ " yp wtiese - ritie st ee to your consideration the H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. Lt 
safe and dependable. suggestion that we come allas, T cago, 17th Street and Weste 


to your home for your 
_ list of high-class offer : 
ielding 6% to 8% ‘ll be next portrait. 


a dly mailed you upon re 


ist Lee Brothers 


Drake- Ballard Co. PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527 Marquette Avenue 


Palac e Bldg. Minn inode Min MINNEAPOLIS 


“BURLAP BAGS” 


—of Milwaukee Quality 
—backed up by the Milwaukee Method of Printing 


—is a combination hard to beat 
—use more Milwaukee Burlap Bags— 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


























